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CHAPTER L 

FROM THE ROMAN CONQUEST TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE MEBO- 
TINGIAN AND CABLOVINGIAN DYNASTIES. 

(B.C. 124— A.D. 987.) 

The early history of that delightful territory known to the 
ancients as Gallia, or the country of the Gauls, is so obscurely 
narrated, and is derived, moreover, from sources so remote, 
as to prefer but little claim upon our time or our credulity. 
Bounded by the lUiine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
ocean, it was, by reason of its situation, subject to perpetual 
invasions, and colonized by various peoples. The Iberians, 
the Phoeians, the Cimbri, and the Belgs, successively overran 
the land, established themselves in certain districts, founded 
cities, and introduced religions. These, in their turn, mmr 
grated when the resources of the country were no longer 
equal to their support ; carried fire and sword beyond the 
Alps, and poured into Germany, North Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor. Thus Gallia received and rendered back her 
population, and colonized Europe. About one hundred and 
twenty-four years before Christ, having recruited their forces at 
the termination of the Punic wars, the Romans made a descent 
upon that coast which lies between the Alps and the Rhone ; 
founded a settlement at Aix ; took possession of the district 
as a Latin province, and gave to it the name of PtON^\)Kft« 
It was not, however, tiH fifty years before C\ms\., >i)aaX. "i^iJasi^ 
Csesar hroagbt the rest of the country under t\ie'RoTftasL'5^% 
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and establislied military government. From ttiis time maj 
be dated tho civilization of Gaul. With the encour^ement 
of agricultoie, the diBtributioB of justice, and the l(^]5ure of 
peace, not onl; the national mind, but the soil itself, became 
enriched and ameliorated. The vine and olive were brought 
thitlier and naturalized j the ancient Celtic tongue, refined by 
an admixture of the Latin, was moiUdcd into the Romaneaqne 
dialect; bridges, aqueducts, amphitheatres, and cities were 
erected; and the consolations of Christianitj were bestowed 
bj the conqoerota in return for rights ceded to them by the 
conquered. Thus two centuries elapsed, and dependence 

■ brought prosperity to Gaul. In the year 260, certain barba- 
rian tribes of Germany Tentured to harass the Eheniah frontier, 
but were repulaed and driven homeward bj the Roman legions. 
The most formidable among these invaders were the Franks, 
ft people noted for their love of liberty and ambition of 
conquest. So long, however, as the strength of Eome con- 
tinued tmdiminisbed, her provinces received ample and ready 
protection. But that great empire approached its decline, 
and, falling, proved the destruotion of ooimtless tributaries. 
Eshausted by repeated levies of men and money, Gaul sank, 
1^^ towards the commencement of the fifth century, into bo 
^^^ wretched a conditlou, that, when the warrior-nations who had 
^^H long threatened her boundariea, united together in one over- 
^^V -whelming league and spread tike a destructive torrent 
^^" throughout the length and breadth of the laud, nothing 
remained for her inhabitants but a feeble defence, flight, cap. 
tivity, and submission. This invasion took place A.D. M6 ; 
and hcncofortli, for seventy years, the Vandals, the Huns, the 
Visigoths, the Ostrogoths, the Trouks, the Alans, and fifteen 
or twenty other tribes, continued to struggle for possession 
of the country. In 476, when order was in some degree 

I restored, the district of Armorica had alowe escaped with 
freedom. Tiie Burgundians then established themselves iu 
the east — the Visigoths took possession of a district lying 
hetwcen tlie Loire and the Pyrenees — a colony of Sasons 
aeiiled in Lower Normandy — the Vandals passed on into 
I I 
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Spain«-<-ttid tiie Franks, under the rule of Phanunond and 
Merov^ made themselyes masters of a large territory that 
extended from Gallia Belgica to the river Somme, and had for 
its capital the city of Treves. 

Pabnlons as are the chronicles of this period, it is, how- 
ever, certain that the Eranks, albeit the least civilized of the 
usurpers, became in time a powerful race; extended their 
conquests to the banks of the Loire ; and were governed, 
somewhere about the year 485, by a Christian king named 
Clovis, who was the grandson of Merov^, and principal 
founder of the French monarchy. 

It must be confessed that Christianity produced no bene- 
ficial effect upon these wild converts. On the contrary, it 
appeared only to increase the ferocity of their dispositions; 
and Cloris, who received from his clergy the title of Most 
Christian King, has left a reputation stained by every crime. 
It was during the reign of this monarch that the Court removed 
to Paris. Clovis died in the year 511, after having secured to 
the Eranks all that district which lies between the Rhine, the 
Ehone, the ocean, and the Pyrenees. The city of Paris, des- 
tined afterwards to become the most elegant of modem 
capitals, was at this time confined to the narrow limits of the 
Isle de la Cit^, and consisted of some feif churches and hovels 
surrounded by a fortification. A palace was situated beyond 
the walls, on the south bank of the river ; the abbeys of St. 
Grenevi^ve, St. Germain L'Auxerrois, St. Germain-dcs-Pres, 
and others, were scattered about the vicinity; and the grounds 
in the nei^bourhood of the river, having been partially cleared 
of their primeval forests, were planted with vineyards and fig- 
trees. 

The successors of Clovis, called the Merovingian kings, 
continued to rule over the Eranks for nearly two centuries 
and a half. The history of this interval is, perhaps, the most 
painful upon record. License, barbarity, and crime, were the 
title^eeds by which each monarch held his crown. The ties 
of blood and the claims of military honour ^ete «!£^^ Q^ 
i^;arded; and dvil discord impoverished a^eiVe ^^-^^^ «a^ 
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the country. To &M to the intricac; of these old chromolea, 
the kingdom was frequently shared, according to tiie Frankish 
laws of inheritance, between all the aoiia of a former si 
reign ; so that two, three, and sometimes four kings v 
reigning, dispntiag, and fighting together. Repeated asaas- 
sinations, and that imheciKty which is the consequence of a 
degeneracy in morals and manners, reduced the race of Gloria 
to a weak line of princes, who took no part in the actaal 
gorenunent of the kingdom, hut pass like a procession of 
puppets across the stage of history. From this time the suli. 
stance of authority was vested in the bands of the Mayors of 

»the Palace, officers who held the rank of chief judge and 
steward of the lioosehold, and whose dignity was second only to 
that of the sovereign. Eestowed sometimes by the aristocracy 
and sometimes by the king, this mayoralty at last became 
hereditary in the family of Pepin d'Heristhai, who stood in. 
much the same relation to tlie later Merovingians as did the 
Earl of Warwick to Henry of Lancaster, and Edward, Earl 
of March ; or as Dupleix, when governor of Pondichetry, to 
Mirzapha Jung and Chiinda Sahib. He placed six princes 
Buccessively upon the throne, reserving to himself every 
1^^ power and privilege of royalty, and suffering the nominal 
^^L monarehs to be seen only once in every year, at the great an- 
^^H vaal meeting of Frank nobility, called the aallum, or C&amp 
^^V de Man. Prisoners at all other times, they were eshibitfxl 
^^^ with great pomp on these occasions, and repaired to the 
assembly clothed in regal robes, crowned, and drawn by oien. 
These kings are called in history the rois fainianti ; and 
Bometimes, from the flowing hair which the descendants of 
Clovis were alone permitted to wear, the rois chevelitres. Pepin 
d'Heriathal died in 714, after having reigned for more than 
■twenty-seven years over country and kings. lie was succeeded 

tin his office by his eon Charles Martel, a man of great enei^ 
and courage, who kept the Franks engaged in frequent war- 
fitre, and gallaatly expelled the Saracens from Aquitaine in 
the year 732. Thierry IV., last of the Merovingian_^isHjB/», 
died in 737, and Charles, who would not in Ms own person 
I I 
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assume the crown, deemed it no longer necessary to nominate 
a successor. He left the kingdom, at his death, to his soni^ 
Pepin le Bref and Carloman, who reigned conjointly. 

Erom the accession, in 768, of Charlemagne, eldest son of 
Pepin le Bref, may be dated the establishment of clerical 
power, the rise of chivalry, and the foundation of learning in 
the Empire of Prance. He was a man of extraordinary fore- 
sight and strength of character, and possessed not only tho 
valour of a hero and the skill of a general, but the calm 
wisdom of a statesman, and the qualities of a judicious 
sovereign. Ambitious of conquest as Alexander or Darius^ 
he nevertheless provided as conscientiously for the welfare of 
his subjects and the advancement of letters, as did Alfred the 
Great of England about a century afterwards. He founded 
schools and libraries-^convoked national assemblies— revised 
laws — superintended the administration of justice — encou- 
raged scientific men and professors of the fine arts — and, 
during a reign of forty-six years, extended his frontiers 
beyond the Danube, imposed tribute upon the barbarians 
of the Vistula, made his name a terror to the Saracen 
tribes, and added Northern Italy to the dependencies of 
Prance. Notwithstanding these successes, it appears that the 
conquest and conversion of the Saxons (a nation of German 
idolaters, whose territories bordered closely upon his chosen 
capital of Aix-la-Chapelle) formed the dsurling enterprise of 
this powerful monarch. Prom 770 to 804", his arms were 
constantly directed against them; and in Wittikind, their 
heroic leader, he encountered a warrior as fearless, if not as 
fortunate, as himself. The brave Saxons were, however, no 
match for one whose triumphs procured him the splendid title 
of Emperor of the West, and who gathered his daring hosts 
from dominions which comprised the whole of Prance, Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and Prussia, and were 
only bounded on the east by the Carpathian mountains, and on 
the west by the Ebro and the ocean. Yeax ^S^x ^^"ds \a 
wasted their countrj with fire and sword, o^etV^ste^ VJwsis. 
idGl5, levelled their temples to the ground, eiecVed. lat\x^sa»» 
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^^^P 'ttmid tbc niins of tbcir villages, and carried away Tast ni 

^^^H ibera of captives to tlie interior of Gaul. To tliis forced emi- 

^^^F gration succeeded a conversiou equally unwelcome. Tbou- 

^^^ sands of reltictaut Saxons were compelled to subscribe to the 

oeremonj of baptism ; their principalities were portioned off 

atnong abbots and bisbopa; and Wittikind did homage to 

CharicBiBgne in the CharapJe-Mars. 

It was about this period tliat the Danes and Normans first 
began to harass the northern coasta of Europe. Confident of 
their naval strength, thcj attacked the possessions of Charle- 
magne with as little hesitation as those of his less tomudable 
neighbour, Egbert of Wesses; descended upon Frieslandas 
boldly as npon Teigntnoath or Hengcsdown ; and even ven- 
lu tured with their galleys into the port of a, city of Narbonnese 

j^^H Gaol at a time when the emperor himself was sojourning 
^^^H iritliiu its walls. Springing up, as the; did, towards the 
^^^P xdose ni so prosperous a reign, these new invaders proved 
^^H^ more dangerous than Charlemagne had anticipated. He 
I caused war-barks to be stationed at the mouths of his great 

rivers, and in 808 marched an army to the defence of Fries- 
land. On this occasion, however, he was glad to make terms 
of peace ; and it is said that the increasing power of the 
Baltic tribes embittered his later days with presentiments of 
that decay which shortly afterwords befd his gigantic empire. 
From the conclusion of this peace to the date of his death in 
the year 814, no event of any historical importance occurred ; 
and the great emperor was buried at Aix-larChapcllc, in that 
famous cathedral of which he was the founder. 

The race of Carlovingian kings took their name, and only 
their name, irom tliis their magnificent ancestor. Weak of 
purpose as the descendants of Clovis, and endued, perhaps, 
with even a less shore of anunal eourt^e, they suffered their 
mighty inheritance to be wrested from them, divided, sub- 
divided, pillaged, and impoverished. No portion of French 
history is so disastrous, so unsatisfactoiy, and so obscure as - 

j that which relates to this epoch. Indeed, towards the com- 

^^H ^aenoeineat of tie (enlh century, an iiUet bb.uk. occurs, and 
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.W§ are left for many years without any records whatever. 
The dvil wars which were obstinately carried on by the 
grandchildren of Charlemagne led, however, to important 
changes in the state of the community at large — changes 
which demand some passing observation. 

As in all countries where slavery prevails, the Gallic serfs 
were forbidden the use of weapons, and the army consisted of 
Jneemen only. Under Charlemagne the soldiers were well- 
paid, well-fed, and well-disciplinefd. Under his successors 
their strength was wasted in the petty wars of the nobles 
and the contentions of the royal family. At the battle of 
Pontenay alone (841), a hundred thousand of the bravest and 
most intelligent of the male population are said to have 
perished. In this position of affairs, therefore, the Church 
and the nobles held real possession of the kiogdom — the 
population consisted chiefly of slaves — ^the freemen and 
soldiers were thinned, dispersed, and dispirited — and the 
sovereign was a cypher, claiming neither authority nor re- 
spect. The . barbaric nations which, even in the age of 
Charlemagne, had threatened the frontiers, were not slow to 
take advantage of this season of weakness and decay. The 
Saracens and Gkiscons on the south, the J^ritons on the west, 
and the Scandinavian warriors on the northward shores, 
spread terror and destruction before them. Kebellions broke 
out in Italy, G^ermany, and the Pyrenees. The great empire 
of the West was dismembered, and shared between three 
separate claimants; and, to add to the general desolation of 
the land, a plague of wolves descended from the mountains, 
and a famine more fatal than even the carnage of the battle- 
field decimated the unhappy population. Driven by necessity 
to act upon the defensive, the nobles then instructed their 
serfs in the use of arms, and fortified their dwellings. Com- 
merce was broken up, cities were abandoned, and, gathering 
around them their followers and dependents, the barons re- 
tired to their domains and established themselves in chieftain.- 
cies which were petty sovereignties in all but t\kfe iMMX\a^ 

And now the Normans became more tenMa VJaaja. «^^« 
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Finding that unless tliej attacked tbese isolated fortresses 
thej met witli no resistance, tliey landed iu rast hordes, 
plundered and masaaered without mercj, and freighted their 
galleya with treasure. As they sailed up the Thames, and 
bntnt the cities of Canterbury aud London, so they sailed up 
the Seine, sacked Paris, and left in ashes Rouen, Bnrdeaus, 
and Nantes, In the year Dll, when Cliarles the Simple wore 
the shadow of a ctowd, RoUo, a famous Norman leader, be- 
sieged Chartres and Paris, and penetrated even to the far-off 
province of Burgundy. It was long since & Kbg oE Ttanoe 
had possessed either courage or soldiers, and Charles, whose 
soubriquet fomiahes the index to hia character, was, perhaps, 
feebler than the feeblest of his predecesaora. While Rohert, 
Count of Paris, a warlike and ambitious noble, was gallantly 
attacking the iavaders near Chartres, the King was sendiug 
an archbishop to treat with Rollo in lua camp and offer Idm 
no less a bribe than the entire prorinee of Normnudy. RoUo 
accepted the proposition, swore allegiaoee to the sovereign, 
received the title of duke, was elected a peer of France, and 
received in marriage the hand of the Princess Gisele. Idju- 
dicious as this concession might have been, the teault proved 
singDliirly fortunate. RoUo became a faithful vassal of the 
crown, and defended hia coasts so actively as in time to stem 
the current of barbaric invasion. 

But a new, an unespected, and a still more formidable 
enemy now made his appearance. The Counts of Paris had 
long held the most independent place among the aristocracy 
of France. They had distinguished themselves by tlieir valour 
when mihtary skill was almost forgotten, and by their policy 
when the arts of government were unknown. One of their 
bbod had even been raised to a temporaiy sovereignty during 
the minority of Charles the Simple, in retnm for hia gallant 
defence of the city of Paris, at a period of blockade. At 
length Hugh the Great, Count of Paris and Orleans, and son 
of that Robert who had opposed the army of Hollo the Nor- 
man, rose up in open rebellion; gave the crown first to bis 
lifotber-m-hw, Bodoiph of Burgundy ; then to Louia FV., 
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snrnamed tPOvtremer; and died a.d. 956, after haying 
governed for many years with all the power of legitimate 
sovereignty. 

It was by this time evident that the race of Charlemagne was 
drawing to a close. Lothaire, and then Louis the Fain^t, 
succeeded to Louis d'Outremer ; and weakness, indolence, and 
cowardice tarnished the lustre of that imperial name which 
had been the terror of the nations two hundred and tliirtv-six 
years before. One brave and sagacious man there was, how- 
ever, to whom the Franks turned instinctively for protection. 
This man was Hugh Capet, son to Hugh the Great. Li 
the year 987, when the Faineant died at Compiegne, the 
nobles assembled at Noyon, formaUy excluded the Duke of 
Lorraine from the succession, and placed the crown upon the 
head of the first of the Capets. 

Thus ended the Merovingian and Carlovingian dynasties. 



CHAPTER n. 

PBOM THE ACCESSION OP HUGH CAPET TO THE DEATH OP LOUIS 

THE LION. 

(AJ>. 987—1226.) 

Knowing, as we do, the past magnificence and the present 
power of the crown of France, it is with difficulty that we can 
bring our minds to form a just estimate of that position to 
which Hugh Capet had raised himself in the year 987. 

Feudalism, with its attendant evils and benefits, had now 
taken root, and in proportion as the dignity of the aristocracy 
increased, that of royalty diminished. The condition of the 
sovereign differed in no essential points from that of his 
seigneurs. He wore a crown. He was anointed from the sacred 
phial of Bheims. He presided at the judgment-court when a 
peer was brought to trial. He was attended with certain cere- 
monies, and enjoyed certain honorary prerogatives. This waa 
aU. The actual territories of France, properly so c«J^fc^, ^issKL- 
prised only a part of that district whicli lies Yjet^eeu \)aa^^^^ 
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and the Somme, ami wcro exceeded in magoitiide b; tluwe of 
many powerful feudatories. Bounded on the nortk by fkii- 
dcrs; on the east b; Burgund; ani Champagne j on tlio 
south by Aquitaiue, Foitou, Aurcrgne, and the Limousin ; on 
the west by Kormandj and Brittany, it will be Been that bis 
possessions did not cover a mncL larger space than ia occnpied 
upon the map by the island of Cariiica. The history of tbis 
time is not, therefore, so much a biography of the monarch as 
a chronicle of the deeds of his nobles. Thej were nominally 
his vassals — but they were in reality his equals. Dukes and 
counts dc jure, they were kuigs lU facto. The land was 
stndded with their fortresses. They levied troops. They ad- 
ministered justice. They coined money. Their serfs were ab- 
ject slaves, holding thek very lives upon the slender tenure of 
their liege's pleasure. Independent of the sovereign, abso- 
lute in their domains, ambitious, despotic, and constantly 
warring one against the other, these haughty lords entrenched 
themselves amid the rights of feudalism, and even numbered 
among the members of their confederation abbots wbo loifed 
the camp better than the cloister, and bishops who wore the 
helm and culrasa with a better grace than the surplice and the 
stole. 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that tlie 
newly-elected line of sovereigns should have eseroised at first 
but little iciluence upon their age. Raised by their fdlow 
nobles, they might have been as readily deposed; and it is 
owing to this caution on their part that the history of IVance, 
from the accession of Hugh Capet to that of St. Louis (a 
period of two hundred and forty years), presents so few heroie 
or important details. Pious, poUtic, and industrious, the first 
king of the line of Capet sought rather to consolidate his 
authority than to encroach upon the rights of his ucighbonrs. 
He had to defend his crown against the claims of the Duke of 
Lorraine, and in the summer of the year 9SS, laid siege to the 
city of Laon. T'mling in tliis attempt, he withdrew his forces 
possessed himself by stratagem of the person of his enemy, 
anA imprisoned him for life in a tower at Orleans, where he 
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died A.D. 992. The restlessness and ambition of the great 
barons led at this time to innumerable petty wars, in which 
the king took no part. He died October 24thy 996, after a 
reign of nearly ten years ; and, having taken the precaution 
of crowning his son during his own lifetime, was succeeded 
by that prince without opposition from the nobles. 

Singularly gentle, benoYolenti and single-hearted, EobertL, 
second sovereign of the house of Capet, governed his people 
more like a pastor than a king ; alleviated their sufferings 
with a chadty that knew no economy either of money or per- 
sonal toil ; and set forth in every action of his life a most 
touching example of absolute faith and perfect patience. 
About the year 995, he married Bertha, widow of the Earl of 
BJois, to whom he had been attached for many years, and 
with whom he now lived in the enjoyment of that domestic 
felicity for which his disposition was peculiarly fitted. This 
happiness was destined, however, to be of brief duration. 
Belying chiefly for temporal power upon her authority in 
cases of illegal marriages and disputed successions, the Church 
of Rome was at this time especially rigorous in the enforce- 
ment of her ecclesiastical laws — above all, in the enforcement 
of those laws which related to the intermarriages of families. 
Armed with the tremendous power of excommunication, the 
pope thus checked the increasing influence of the aristocracy, 
and constituted himself the judge and ruler of princes. 

Now it happened, unfortunately, that Robert and Bertha 
were distantly related, and Pope Gregory V. resolved to part 
them. That their alliance was one not of policy but of affec- 
tion — ^that they tenderly loved each other — ^that they had 
loved each other for long years^was all of no moment to the 
jealous pontiff. He commanded them to separate; King 
Bx)bert refused obedience; and sentence of excommunication 
was pronounced. At length, after a struggle of four or five 
years (during which they were abandoned by their courtiers 
and servants, and treated as if they were lepers whoui\l^^s> 
dangerous to approach), this sorrowtui yo\m^ covsl^^ '^^sfc 
forced to submit A divorce was obtained •, "BetOas^ x^\i\s^^\s> 
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a convent ; and Robert married Constance of TouJodm^ 
impcrioua and bigoted woman, wbo set his auLbority at de- 
fiance, and made liim oce of the most nnhapp; of men. To 
administer alms, to erect churches, to undertake pilgrintEiges, 
to compose chants and psalms, and to lead with bh own 
voice the choir of St. Denis, coostituted henceforth the onlf 
pleasures of Robert the Pious. He died i.D. 1031, after a 
reign of thirtj-five jeara, and waa bitterly regretted by the 
nation whose burthens lie had lig:htcned and whose devotion 
he had woo. Uader this sovereign the dnclij of Burgundy 
was added to the fiefs of France, 

The claim of Henry I., heir and successor to Robert the 
Fiona, was disputed by Constance, his step-mother, who allied 
herself against him wltli the Count of Champagne, and sooght 
to place her youngest son upon the throne. Daunted by the 
hostility of so influential a noble, Henry fled into Normandy 
with some of his young companions, imploring protection aod 
help from Duto Robert, aaraamed the Magniflcent. Both 
were promptly granted. The great vassal marched to Paris 
at the head of his army, compelled Constance to seek the 
shelter of a convent, and secured the Frankish crown to its 
rightful inheritor. In return for these services, Henry ceded 
the territory of the Vcsin to his ally; and, commencing his 
reign by an act of clemency, pardoned his rebellious brother, 
and granted him, in flef, the duchy of Burgundy. As if for 
the espress purpose of placing himself beyond the power of 
the Roman pontiff, Henry married Anne, daughter of Jarolaa, 
Grand Duke of Russia. Christiana of little more than a 
century's standing, the Muscovite people were at thia time 
almost in a state of barbarism, and scarcely known, even by 
name, to the westeni nations. The alliance, however, proved 
to be happy and judicious, and Anne, at her death, was nam- 
bercd among the saints of the French calendar. With the 
esccption of some unavailing wars in which he tried, without 
etfect, to recover the Vexin district from the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, no further events of any moment are recorded during 
lie reign of Henry I. Like his i;iredeccs5ors, he reigned 
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quietly and insignificantly, and seems almost to have been for- 
gotten by the historians of his time. He died, a.d. 1060, 
after having worn the crown for twenty-nine years. 

Being only seven years of age at the death of his father, 
Philip I. succeeded to the throne niider the guardianship of 
Baldwin Y., Count of Elanders, and did not assume the reins 
of government till the decease of that nobleman in 1067. It 
was during his minority that the conquest. of Britain was 
effected, a.d. 1066, by William of Normandy, son to Duke 
Bx)bert the Magnificent. This event, although it belongs 
more properly to the history of England, exercised a very con- 
siderable influence upon the politics of France. A great 
vassal was established in a kingdom far wealthier and more 
extensive than that of his suzerain ; the interests of a rival 
country were incorporated with those of a Erench province ; 
and the protection of the Channel was withdrawn, as it were, 
from the shores of Erance. The Count of Elanders, whose 
regency was in all other respects particularly honourable and 
judicious, has been severely censured for the apathy with 
which he regarded this expedition. It should, however, be 
remembered that the resources of Erance were at that time 
exceedingly limited — ^that the royal dominions covered a space 
of little more than one hundred square miles — and that the 
valour of the Norman knights and the splendour of their ex- 
ploits had not only distinguished them in Italy, Apulia, and 
Sicily, but had assembled round their standard all the adven- 
turous spirits of Europe. It cannot reasonably be supposed 
that, under these circumstances, a contest with Duke William 
would have resulted in anything but defeat. This great con- 
quest of England, combined with the prevalent enthusiasm of 
religion and chivabry, led to another event still more remark- 
able — an event which, although it did not immediately affect 
the interests of Philip I., yet influenced in an important man- 
ner the policy of that sovereign, and was succeeded by many 
others in which the fortimes of all Europe were concerufid. 

A pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre bad long \iftCEL ^^evfts^ 
the most pious and periloua of ondertakingB. liVvjece ^«ia ^^ 
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deed of daiing which brought so much honoor. There was no 
act of penance which conferred so luan; spiritual advantagee. 
Eut the price at which they were purchased was one which 
even the bravest might well hesitate to pay. Impxisonmeut, 
jnfialt, or death, was aU that the pilgrim hod to expect at the 
iliands of the Oriental, and the frequent repetition of thea» 
outrages excited eveiy Christian eouBtrj to indigmitioD. At 
this juncture ujiroae Peter the Hermit, a monk of Aniiena,- 
preachiug vengeance, and culling on. the uations to arm, and 
rescue the birthplace of the Saviour. The summons came at 
a, momeut when the pioua were most anxious to dispUy 
their zeal, and the adventurous their valour. The words 
flew from mouth to moutli, the enthusiasm spread from city 
to city, with astonishing rapidity. An armament consisting 
of 300,000 men, assembled under the eonimaud of Robert ot 
Normandy, Raymond of Toulouse, aud CiodlVe; of Bouillou, 
left Franco in the autumn of 109G; marched through Con- 
stantinople into the Holy Land; took Nice and Antiooh; and 
planted the standard of the Cross on the walls of Jerusalem, 
July 20, 1098. Another expedition was fitted out in 1101. 
and met with severe h>sses. The two, collectively, are known 
in history as the First Crusade. 

In this vast enterprise King Philip ot France took no part. 
Occupied by obscure quarrels with Pope Urban EI. — sonk in 
apathy and debauohery^careless even ot the invasion which 
brought Wiltism the Conqneror to Normnndy at the head of 
his boldiers, and was abruptly terminated by the death of that 
mouarch in 10S7 — he left the cares of government and ^a 
conduct of the army to hia son Louis le Gros, whom he hod 
associated witli him upon the throne ; and died, a.s. IIOS, in 
the fifty-seventh year of his age, and the fiftieth of his reign. 

The most accomplished knight in his kingdom, and the first 
sovereign of France who entertoincda settled system of policy, 
Lottis VL succeeded in establishing his authority more firmly 
than any of his predecessors. The first four Capets had been 
the followers of events. Louis le Gros controlled events to 
*erre his purposes. The first four hod been overawed, and 
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their subjects oppressed, by the rapacious barons whose castles 
lay round about the neighbourhood of Paris. To check the 
power of these barons became the chief aim of the new sove- 
reign. He attacked the castles of Puiset and Montmorenci, 
reduced the lords of Couci to obedience, and possessed himself 
of the formidable Tour de Montlheri. By these measures the 
great puUio roads were rendered comparatively safe — the towns 
were guarded from pillage— conmierce received the protection 
of the crown — and, in proportion as the privileges of the nobles 
were circumscribed, those of the middle class became enlarged 
and consolidated. 

Prom Louis YI. the citizens first obtained those charters 
without which civil liberty can have no existence. They 
formed themselves into communes, elected magistrates, and 
organized militia; and in return for advantages so impor- 
tant, supplied the royal treasury with money. These inno- 
vations were strenuously combated by the aristocracy, and 
prolonged for several years the strife between the king and 
his vassals. All was, however, in vain ; and the opposition 
of the nobles served only to strengthen the cause of the people. 
The municipal bodies grew in wealth and influence; arts 
and trades began to flourish ; waste lands were reclaimed ; 
and, in course of time, the immunities enjoyed by the 
townsman were extended to the peasant. Insignificant as 
appear to be the local wars of this period, when compared with 
the conquest of England and the siege of Jerusalem, it will 
be seen that they were, notwithstanding, of great moment to 
the state, and productive of the most beneficial results. 

Henry L of England had now wrested Normandy from his 
brother Bobert, whom he detained in perpetual captivity; 
and the son of Bobert fled for safety to the Court of France. 
Pursuant to that love of justice which seemed to influence 
every action of his life, Louis embraced the cause of the 
fugitive, assembled his nobles, and was defeated by the English 
upon the plains of Brenneville, a.d. 1119. He then c^^<^ 
upon the clergy and townspeople for assialance, ^bii^, ^^cc(^% 
himself once more at the head of a large \^o^^ ol \.tq^'^^ 
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roTEnged liis losses bj devastating Norraaiidj, Peace 
however, concluded by the inteireotion of Pope Calixtns IL ; 
the (luc)iy was ceded in flef to Henry ; and Prince William of 
England did homage for the same to the King of France. In 
1124, tbc war vr&a renewed, and, this time, the Emperor of 
Germany allied his farces with those of the English sovereign. 
A great iovasioD of France was concerted. Louis repaired to 
the Abbey of St. Denis, unfurled the orifianime, and SDin- 
moned all the teadatoriea of the crown to his assistance. No 
less than S00,000 soldiers oheyed this solamn convocation; 
but scarcely had thej met when the emperor expired, and 
thenceforward no more was beard of the invasion. Louis le 
Gros died in 1137, leaving behind him the repntation of a just, 
a brave, and a politic sovereign. He was sincerely lamented 
by his people ; he was feared by his enemies ; he had ad- 
vanced the cause of freedom and civilization fully two centuries 
during a reign of twenty-nine years, and had made the name 
of France respected in districts where none of her monarchs 
had been seen since the days of the Carlovingians. 

Louis Vn., somauied the Young, married Eleanor, daughter 
to the Duke of Aquitaine, and succeeded, by right of his wife's 
dowry, to dominions which, in extent and reveune, more than 
doubled thoseof his father and predecessor. Descended, on bis 
mother's side, from the race of Charlemagne, this prince in- 
herited somewhat of that weakness of purpose and deficiency 
of judgnient which gave to his remote iLDcestors the unenviable 
title of ki rots fain^atits. He possessed, however, the war- 
like temperament of Louis !e Gros, and commenced his reign 
by besieging the city of Toulouse, upon which Eleanor had a 
olaim. The enterprise proved, indeed, to be unsuccessful, 
but it served to make his power respected in the south, and 
blinded his subjects for a time to the imperfections of his 
character. 

Louis had been reigning in Prance for nearly ten years, 
■when news arrived from Palestine which once more spread 
the spirit of vengeance throughout the nations. The Christian 
aitjro! Edessa bad been taken by the Saracens, and all her 
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inhabitants put to the sword. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, 
preached a new crusade. A meeting was held at Vezeh&y. 
The people damoured for the sacred insignia; and so great 
was the demand that the king and the abbot were obliged at 
last to cut up their cloaks for crosses, and fasten them upon 
the sleeves of the future crusaders. On the eve of the feast 
of Pentecost, 1147, Louis received the oriflamme before the 
altar of St. Denis, and departed next day for the Holy Land, 
accompanied by Eleanor his queen and an army one hun- 
dred tiiousand strong. Conrad, Emperor of Germany, had 
already preceded him with an equally large body of men, and 
both followed the old route through Constantinople. Utter 
destruction fell upon the German hosts. They were betrayed 
by Greek guides, and cut to pieces in the defiles of Lycaonia; 
while those of Louis, by a fatal error of one of his captains, 
were hemmed in among the mountains of Laodicea and mer- 
cilessly slaughtered. With the miserable remnant of this 
hapless host every future enterprise went wrong. The soldiers 
perished by the roadside, were worn out by fatigue and hunger, 
were hunted by the Turks, and abandoned by their leaders. 
The king and his nobles, on the other hand, having taken ship 
at Satalia for Antioch, arrived safely and ignominiously at 
Jerusalem, said their prayers at the holy sepulchre, and re- 
turned to Europe in October, 1149, without one of the brave 
soldiers who had marched away with them two years before. 
The popularity of the king was now utterly gone. His people 
reproached him. His wife reproached him. He reproached 
himself. Eleanor demanded and obtained a divorce, a.d. 
1152, and shortly afterwards married Henry II. of England, 
to whom she transferred that splendid dowry which had pre- 
viously formed more than half of the dominions of France. 
From this time forth there was enmity between the monarchs. 
Henry endeavoured to establish those claims upon Toulouse 
which Louis had advanced in 1142. Louis allied himself with 
the Toulousans, and defeated the plans of his rival. The 
same thing happened in Auvergne, and with. t\k!& ^^m^ T^*3^^« 
Thomas k Becked was murdered in Caateibxxx^ Cja>i\i^te^^ ^^ 
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Looia took part willi tho EDglish clergy in tlioir perseoufiolj 
of tliB king. Finally, with n bnsenesa for which biatory cai 
fuinish no apology, he encournged the sons of Ids rival Id 
those acts of retieliian which ultimately broke the heart of tU 
first warrior of tiiat age. In the year 1179, Louis made I 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, in t)ie iiope that his prayers, iC 
offered at the shrine of a Becket, miglit obtain the rec<: 
of his son Fhilip Augustus, then lying ill of a dangerous feveA 
The prince was restored to health ; bat Louis, on his return 
was struck ^ith an attack of palsy, and, after lin^ring paint- 
fully for several months, expired, September 18th, 1180, 
was buried in the monastery of Barbeau, on the Seine. 

Politic as Macluavelli, aspiring as Charles Y. of Spun, ani 
valiant as his friend and contemporary Richard Ccenr do Lioa, 
PliiJip Aaguatus ascended the throne at fifteen years of agB 
with the determination of extending his fame and faia teni^ 
toriea, of rcdnciTig tlie power of his nobles, and of aecuring to 
himself siicb a degree of absolute sovereignty as had not 
known in Erance since tho reign of Gharlemogne. NotV 
were designs more ambitiously conceived, more patiently pnr- 
sued, or, after long years of calcoktion, more tviumphantly 
eioeuted. Philip Augustus lived to see his state i 
honoured than that of any other European monarch — to wrest 
the Gallie provinces from tlie English erown — and to infla 
with the terror of his name all those districts that lay between, 
the Scheldt and the Mediterranean, the Eiiine and the ocean. 

The first ten years of this reign were occupied by civfi. 
wars, by contests witli Elanders, and by a frightful perseour* 
tioQ of the Jews, who were plundered without mercy and. 
eipcUed from the kingdom. The next great event was 
preaching of the third ernsade. Guy do Lusignan was now 
"King of Jerusalem, and Saladin, sumamed the great, reigned 
the Saracens in Egypt and Syria. The battle of Tiberiaa 
fought, A.D. 1187, and Saladin became niasler uot only 
of Jemsalem but of its sovereign.. Once agaui. the cull to- 
spread tlirot^li EuropE. All past losses were forgotten} 
snd Frederick Barbarossa of Germany, Richard of England, 
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and Philip Augustus each assumed the cross. Barbarosaa 
was drowned in crossing the river Selef, near Seleucia ; but 
the others led their annies into Palestine, a.d. 1190, found 
the barons of Syria engaged in the siege of Acre, and, by 
their arrival, hastened the surrender of the town. A marked 
coolness had long succeeded to the warm friendship professed 
by Philip and Bichard some ten or twelve years before, and 
now the coohiess gave place to positive enmity. Philip was 
jealous of the brilliant exploits performed by his fellow-king. 
Bichard was offended by the feudal superiority affected by 
his suzerain of France. At last Philip resolved to abandon 
an enterprise which could bring him but a secondary fame, 
and, pleading ill-health, drew off the greater part of his forces 
and returned to France in the year 1192. Here he remained 
an unwilling observer of Richard's popularity, till the cap- 
tivity of that hero in Austria gave him, in the course of the 
following year, an opportunity of gratifying both his envy and 
his hatred. He allied himself with John of England, invaded 
Normandy, and besieged, but was repulsed by, Bouen. Sud- 
denly Bichard obtained his liberty, and from that time to the 
day of his death there was fighting between England and 
France. With the exception of a battle near yend6me in 
1194, when Philip was defeated with the loss of all his money 
and ba^age, no engagements of any note signalised this war, 
which was terminated by the death of the Lion-hearted in 
1199. 

It was now Philip's policy to shake off his former ally, and 
find some pretext for keeping np the war. He, therefore, 
supported the cause of Arthur of Brittany, nephew to John, 
and, when that unfortunate prince fell into the power of his 
uncle, took the opportunity of turning his arms upon Nor- 
mandy. He had long coveted this fair and fertile duchy, 
which, before the invasion of Bollo, had formed part of the 
ancient inheritance of France ; and he left untried no means 
by which his designs might be accomplished. Bouen 8urce,\^<- 
dered in 1204, and John, ever base and co^aidi^^iesvgaR^^j^ 
Normaa territories without a struggle, lu t\iia ^eax ^ iwisJOa. 
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crusade was prenched, and Constantinople was t^ea bj tl 

But wliile these events were going on in Nonnandy and 
Turkey in Europe, others of minor bistorical import, bat far 
deeper interest, were drawing- the attention, the sympathies, 
and the hatred of all men towards the province of Langue- 
doc. These districts washed by the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, blushing with southern fruits, enjoying the 
tranquil blessings of a well -organized consular government, 
and surpassing their northern neighbours in all tbe arts of 
peace and luxuries of commerce, dared, in tbe seclusion o' 
their elegant retirement, to satirize in their literature and to 
reproTC in their churches the follies, the immoTalities, and the 
inconabtencies of the age. Numbering among their tron- 
iadours moralists as witty and profound as Geoffrj Chaucer, and 
among their clergy reformers as sincere and uncompromising 
as John Wycliffe, they formed themselves into a sect known 
as the AJbigenses ; abjured many of the favourite dogmas of 
the Roman Catholic faith; denied the supremacy of the holy 
See; and set in their own persons an example of that moral 
purity and single-hearted devotion which had long s 
ceased to cliaracteriae the foEowers of the Church of Rome. 
Pope Innocent III. now wore the triple cr 
man of violent passions and imperious temper. This defection 
enraged lum. He resolved to exterminate it he could not re- 
claim the dissenters; and sent his Legate accordingly to inti- 
midate Raymond, Count of Toulouse, chief lord of that pro- 
vince. The legate conducted his mission with insolence. 
He commanded the connt to extirpate the new heresy with 
fire and sword, and, finding him resolute, not only eicom- 
mnnicated him in the name of the pope, but insulted hica 
before his Court. An nntortunate circomstanoe, similar to 
that which caused the murder of a Becket and the humilia- 
tion of Henry II., hereupon took place. Count Raymond 
uttered some words of unpremeditated anger, and the legato 
was slabbed in a hostelry on the Rlione, by a gentlen 
tbe Toulottsim rcliune. Innocent giive way to transports of 
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fury. He again excommunicated the brave nobleman and his 
nephew^ Baymond Koger, Viscount of Beziers. He preached 
a crusade against the peaceful people of the south. He issued 
interdicts against all who might offer them assistance. He 
promised to their slayers spoils and honours in this life, and 
salvation in the next. He leagued against them the strongest 
passions and desires of the human heart, and by the spring of 
1209, had assembled a formidable army composed of idl those 
who were eager for gam, for bloodshed, or for absolution. 
Delivered up to this ruthless multitude, ruin fell upon Lan- 
guedoc and its inhabitants. Crusade after crusade was 
preached, and army after army laid waste her cities and vine- 
yards. The Viscount of Beziers was treacherously murdered; 
his castles and villages were levelled with the ground ; his 
knights and dependants were slaughtered with frightful 
cruelty. At Minerba one hundred and fifty were burnt alive. 
At the taking of Beziers twenty thousand were put to the 
sword. In a battle between Baymond and the Crusaders 
seventeen thousand were slain. At last the sword, the stake, 
and the scaffold accomplished their work. The commerce of 
Languedoc was destroyed — the people were nearly exter- 
minated—the beautiful Provenpal language fell into disuse— 
the cities were laid in ruin— and the power of the Inquisition 
was established. Thus the Albigenses were conquered, and 
the persecution was brought to a close in the year 1217. 

Philip Augustus stood aloof, a quiet observer of the war, 
and sought, with his habitual sagacity, to turn the confusion 
to his own advantage. He extended his authority— esta- 
blished the first permanent taxes — founded schools and col- 
leges — enlarged, paved, and embellished the city of Parish- 
built the old palace of the Louvre — constructed an aqueduct 
for the supply of water within the walls, and improved the 
discipline of the army and the condition of the private soldier. 
In the battle of Bouvines, a.d. 1214, when Otho, Emperor of 
Germany, defended the Flemings against the invading French^ 
the wisdom of these reforms was glonowsA.^ ^\.\.e^\.^^. ^^^ 
militia bodies rivalled the knights in ttievt ex^^^to— ^^ 
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I counts were taken— Otho was put to flight — and Philip, by' I 

his personal intrepiditj and military skill, won for himself 
and his dynasty the respect and admiration of Surope. 

Having now acquired, through his jnarriage with Isabella i 
of Hainanlt, the prorinco of Artoia — taken Picardy and 
Auvergne from their reigning couuta — wrested Normandy, 
Maine, Anjou, Tonraiue, and Poilou from King Jolin of n 
England; and obtained, as head of the feudal system, a de- 
gree of influence little short of eovoroignty in Languedoo — • 
this active, prudent, and powerful monarcli expired, after a 
^^ brilliant reigtt of forty-three years, on the 18th of September, 
^^ A.B. 1233. 

^^B Louis VITI., moekmgly Eumamed the Lion, was feeble both 
^^P in mind and person, inherited some of the valour but none of 
^^ the wisdom of his illustrious father, and reigned but three 
years in France. The only notable event of his brief rule was 
the preaching of a new crusade agwnst the Alhigeuses in 1326. 
Tbia was the lost expedition undertaken against that unfor- 
tunate district. The army, commanded bytlie king in person, 
met everywhere with a submission that deprecated violence. 
The cities threw open tlieir gates. The people laid down theit 
anus. The town of Avignon alone defied the monarch, dared 
the terrors of a siege, aad kept the French army for three 
months at bay beneath its walls. A prey to famine, to dis- 
ease, and to the assaults of this brave garrison, the army of 
Louis triumphed at last after a loss of twenty thousand men, 
and retired towards the close of the year, stricken with fever, 
and Bufiering more severely for its victory than the Aviguonais 
for their capitulation. Attacked by the fatal epidemic then 
raging among bis troops, Louis VIII. expired at Montpenaier. 
in the month of November, 13SB, learing his widow with five 
young children, the eldest ot which succeeded him upon the 
throne. Of thia inonaroh it has been said by an old writer, 
I that "he was neither to be noted tor vices, nor commended 
I forvirtaes; and his gi-eatest fame consisted in that be was 
a to an excellent father, and father to an excellent Bi 
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CHAPTER III. 

PBOM THE ACCESSION OF SAIKT LOUIS TO THAT OF THE BACE OF 

VALOIS. 

(AJ>. 1226—1325.) 

It will be seen, when briefly pausing to review the state of 
France at tliis period, that Louis IX., on his accession to the 
throne, received a kingdomidenticalonly innamewith that which 
owned the sway of Hugh Capet and Robert the Pious. Two 
hundred and forty ye^jrs had elapsed since the foundation of 
the monarchy by the first of the Capets. The position of the 
sovereign was no longer the same. The condition of society 
had undergone important changes. The beautiful inheritance 
of the crown, from being a petty state powerless in the scale 
of politics, and scarcely exceeding in size the island of Corsica, 
had risen into a considerable monarchy, gallant in warfare, 
mighty amid the councils of the kings, and embracing a terri- 
tory more extensive than the isle of Ireland or the kingdom 
of Portugal. The development of the feudal system had 
vested an unforeseen authority in the hands of the sovereign. 
The race of courtiers had sprung up from amid a body of 
nobles who, not many years back, esteemed themselves, in all 
but a feudal point of view, the equals of royalty itself. A 
general tendency towards refinement of manners and social 
courtesy had gone on strengthening with the progress of civi- 
lization and the increase of knowledge. Chivalry, with its 
ardent valour, its religious enthusiasm, and its devotion to 
woman, had tinctured this rude age with the fascinating hues 
of romance. The soldier was taught to combine mercy with 
courage. The person of the ecclesiastic was made sacred from 
violence. The wandering poets sang of love and courage. 
The old romances of Charlemagne and his Paladins, and 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, were read with 
passionate eagerness. Courts of love and trials of wit were 
established by the ladies, for the decision oi Toiiifc ^\b^^ va. 
etiquette^ dJMeult cases of precedency, qaestioiia ol ^ofc^Asa^ 
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merit, and discussions on the laws of courtship. Every youth 
of high birth was edacatcd in tlie practices ot chivalry, in the 
service of the gentler sm, and in music, poetry, dancing, and 
other acGomplisliments. Tliia training, however, seldom in.- 
clnded the more clerkly acquirements of reading or writing. 
Toumaraents, also, became popular; were presided over by 
kings nnd ladies, and sen-ed to display the skill as weU as the 
magnificence of the knights. Not only the cultivattoa of 
courtly observances and the progress of poetry, but even 
cnisadca had communicated a beneficial impulse to society. 
Countries far distant were viaited — the knowledge ot geo- 
graphy was extended— improvement* were effected in naviga- 
tion and the military art — the luxuries of the east w 
imported — maritime commerce met with a degree of enci 
rageuient previously unknown — and, while the aristocracy 
indulged in habits of expense, industry and enterprize re- 
ceived a valuable stimulus. Trade flourished. Talent and 
invention found a ready market. The merchants, grown, 
wealthy and influential, ventured upon speculations of fore'_ 
commerce. The towns were enlarged, and the streets filled 
with shops and warehouses. Even the condition of the 
wretched serfs, who still remained in a state of vassalage, 
was sensibly ameliorated, and clauses for the protection of 
the lower claases were inserted among the laws. Thus it 
happened that none of his predecessors had ever suceeeded to 
the throne at a time of sneh prosperity and power as Louis IX., 
or reaped from their ancestors sucUadvant^es as he inherited 
from the conquests and policj of his grandfatlier, Philip 

Louis, known as Saint Louis, was but eleven years of age 
at the death of his father, and the turbulent nobles were not 
slow to seize upon an opportunity which seemed to promise 
the restoration of their former greatness. Their efforts at 
revolt, however, proved unavailing when opposed to the firm 
and judicious regency of the queen-mother, Blanche of Cas- 
taie. She called to her aid the militia of Paris— subdued the 
JHaJcon tents —enforced the obedience of the Dukes of Brittany 
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and Bargnndy — and, by the treaty of Paris, signed in 1229, 
secured to the crown of France a large portion of the forfeited 
estates of Count Eaymond of Toulouse. 

At nineteen years of age, Louis married Marguerite of Pro- 
vence, and at twenty-one assumed the reins of goyemment. 
He continued, however, to pay the utmost deference to the 
political experience of his mother, who for some years 
assisted him in the cares of royalty. Single-hearted, dutiful, 
and reared with almost monkish discipline, the young king 
remained uncorrupted in his principles, unwavering in his 
devotion, and unchanged in every filial sentiment throughout 
the whole of his after life. We read of no man who endured 
suffering with more fortitude, or prosperity with more humi- 
lity. He was gentle and forgiving, firm and brave. He 
carried his conscientious principles to an almost unwise ex- 
tent, and every action of his life was governed by the strictest 
integrity. It is to be regretted that the superstitious tenden- 
cies of the age in which he lived should have induced so good 
a king to neglect France for Palestine, and to engage in under- 
takings against the infidels, which proved not only fatal to 
himself, but ruinous to his country. 

Falling seriously ill at Pontoise, a.d. 1244, he vowed to 
take the cross and lead a new crusade, if Heaven but spared 
his life. He recovered, and no persuasions could induce him 
to receive absolution of his vow. He concluded a peace with 
Henry III. of England ; formed alliances with neighbouring 
princes ; appointed his mother to a second regency ; and in 
the year 1248 departed for the Holy Land, taking with him 
his queen. Marguerite of Provence, and his three brothers, the 
Counts of Artois, Provence, and Anjou. After sojourning 
for a year at Nicosia, the capital of the Isle of Cyprus, the 
king and his army set sail for Egypt; landed in sight of Dami- 
etta; leaped, sword in hand, into the sea, and took possession 
of the town. Instead of pushing on immediately for Cairo, 
they were detained five months at Damietta, in consequence 
of the annual overflowing of the Nile. Aa aoo\i, V'or^^'^^t^ 
as the waters bad abated, Louis and liia aoViQivet^ ^\sx'a^i>Si^ 
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^^B their raordi, leaving Daoiietta Gtronglj fortified, iind con- 

^^M Bigning the queen and her ladies to tlie care of the garrison, 

^^P Arrived at MiuiK)arah, a town up the Nile, they foQnd them- 

^B selves entangled amid a wilderness of canals ; espoaed to a 

hnming climate ; harassed hj the Saracena on all sides ; and 

assailed hj discharges of Greek fire — an iotlammable substance 

which water would not extinguish ; which was propelled in 

barrels throngh the air, h; means of a machine called a 

petardie; and which the eastern nations alone possessed the 

secret of makbg. The Count of Artois was defeated and 

killed in an assault upon the town ; a thousand knights were 

akin; and the project of advancing upon Cairo was abandoned. 

To add to the suiferings of the army, a pestilence broke out 

in the comp, and the king himself, falling sick of the dis- 

■ temper, had, to use the langnage of au old chronicle, " nothing 
bat courage to maintain life." The retreat was b^uu imme- 
diately after Easter j but in the course of a few days, the 
king and his soldiers were all prisoners. The sick were mur- 
dered and cast into the river. The healthy were laden witli 
chains, and placed in close confinement. A treaty was then 
concluded, in which it was arranged that Louis and his forces 

» should be restored to liberty, on condition of the payment of 
four hundred thousand pounds of silver, and the evacnation of 
the town of Damietta. A truce of ten years was likewise 
agreed upon, and the Count of Poitiers rcraained as hostage 
for his brother. After leaving Mansourah, the king proceeded 
to Palestine, where lie was joined by Marguerite. Daring 
the space of four years, he nest visited and fortified Acre, 
Bidon, and Jaffa, and redeemed twelve thousand Christians 
from slavery. At length, having received intelligence of the 
death of ys mother, he returned to France, and landed at 
Maraeillea. July 3, 1254. 

Louis IX. had now been absent for more than sis years, and 

was received by his people with the liveliest demonstrations 

fit welcome. It was observed, however, that a profoond 

melaueholy had taken possession of his mind. He was incon- 

^^tohh/e for the loss of Ms mother, and the deCe3.t of Ids expo- 
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ditioiu He employed himself actively in matters of state 
devoted his time and thoughts to public affairs — shrank from 
all gaiety— refused to listen to music or conversation — and 
still bore upon his sleeve the emblem of the cross. This 
symbol denoted his intention of again visiting the east, and 
filled his subjects with apprehensions and regret. He now 
maintained great state and magnificence in his Court, but in 
his own person discarded all the pomps and splendours of 
royalty. He revoked taxes; instituted a code of justice; 
established counsellors versed in the pandects of Justinian, 
and introduced lawyers into parliament. Appeals were en- 
couraged. The lower orders were protected by the sovereign 
against baron and priest. Bodies of police were attached to 
all the cities, and restitution was made in cases where the 
royal property had been unjustly augmented. Nor was this 
alL Sitting, as was his " custom always of the afternoon," 
under a shady oak which may still be seen in the Forest of 
Yincennes, this excellent monarch would admit his people to 
audience, listen to the story of their simple wants, and himself 
redress their grievances to the utmost of his power. 

The crown of Naples had at this time fallen into the hands 
of the Ghibellines, and Urban IV., being anxious to dispossess 
that faction of so great a power, offered the kingdom to 
Charles, Count of Anjou. Charles was ambitious and unscru- 
pulous. He collected an army, defeated the Sicilians in a 
great battle at Beneventum, a.d. 1265, and took possession of 
his ill-acquired dominions. Naturally cruel and rapacious, 
the conqueror began his reign with acts of such severity that 
the Sicilians hold his name to this day in utter detestation. 
In 1267, Prince Conradin, of Suabia, with some others of the 
German princes, invaded Naples, and again the victory was 
with Charles of Anjou, who, if he had before this been hated 
by the people of Sicily, now drew upon himself the in- 
^gnation of all Europe. Conradin was taken prisoner, and 
Charles, careless of the laws of warfare and chivalry, ca.\v&^^ 
him to be beheaded on the scaffold like a coixmiOiL\iT^\.QT. ^^ 
began the French conquests in Italy. CouqvJkfc^^^ -^"Vsl^ 
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having commenced brilliantly, ended miscrablj — 
won, snd lost and won, over and over again — were productive 
only of losa and disappoint mcnt to the kingdom of France, 
and ;et continued to be for long centuries the object of ambi- 
tion to lier restless sovereigns. 

Louis had, in the meantime, married his eldest son, P hilip , 
to Isabella of Arragon, and received from her father posses- 
sion of several towns iu the south of Prance. He had also 
extended hia dominions bjthe purchase of Champaigne; and, 
influenced by a scruple fatal to the interests of his country, 
had restored to Henry III. of England those ricli domains of 
Guienne won by his father, King Louis VIII. In return for 
these concessions, Henry resigned all claim to Normandy and 
Anjou, 

And now, having made restitutions, improvements, and civil 
laws, Ihe king's desires began to wander back again to the 
Holy Land. To no purpose did his nobles, his relatives, and 
his people entreat him to leave them no more. Not even the 
pope conld influence him in liis decision. Palestine had been 
inraded by the Sohlan of Egypt — Cesarea had been taken — 
Antioch had fallen into the hands of the unbeliever, and np- 
ivards of one hundred thousand Christians had been cnslav^, 
ot put to the sword. A new crusade was preached; and, 
I under these circumstances, neither age nor debility could 
' prevent Saint Louis from fulQUing that vow which had bo 
long been registered by the Cross upon liis garments. In the 
month of July, 1270, the king embarked at Aigues-Mortcs, 
accompanied by his three sons and a considerable array. 
Arrived at Tunis, they anchored oJT the shore of Carthage, 
took that ancient town and castle, and were (here besieged hy 
the Moors. In a few weeks it became evident that the troops 
were suffering aererely from the unfriendly nature of the soil, 
the heat of the sun, and the dryness of the atmosphere. Then 
the plague broke out amongst them, and the camp proved 
more fatal than the battle.field. The Count de Nevers, se- 
cond son of St. Louis, caught the infeotion, and died; and 
I theiing-himself nest fell ill, For twenty. two days this great 
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and good man lay upon the threshold of the grave, enduring 
with patience, submitting himself to the will of Heaven, and, 
by his advice and example, sustaining the courage of those 
around him. Finding his last moments approach, he caused 
himself to be lifted from his bed and laid upon ashes. He 
then crossed his arms upon his breast, closed his eyes as if in 
sleep, murmured to himself the name of Jerusalem, and so 
died. At this moment, the fleet of Charles of Anjou came 
into port. Alarmed at the silence that pervaded the camp, he 
sounded his trumpets, mounted a horse, and galloped to the 
royal pavilion, when the first object that met his eyes was the 
body of his brother extended upon the ashes. This melan- 
choly event took place on the 25th of August, 1270. The 
king was in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the forty- 
fourth of his reign, and was succeeded by his first-bom, Philip, 
sumamed the Hardy. 

Philip in., being himself incapacitated by sickness, now 
left the conduct of the war to his uncle, Charles of Anjou, 
who still persisted, from interested motives, in continuing 
this hopeless siege. At length, affcer three more months of 
suffering and assault, a treaty of peace was concluded, and the 
king journeyed home to Prance accompanied by five coffins, 
containing the remains of his father, brother, brother-in-law, 
wife, and son. Philip was young to be afflicted with sorrows 
so heavy. About twenty-five years of age, just, liberal and 
pious, he in many points resembled his father. He was, how- 
ever, credulous and weak-minded; and the French ascribe 
their prosperity during this reign less to the acquirements of 
his head than to the goodness of his heart. 

An ancient rivalry, which had long subsisted between the 
royal houses of France and Arragon, was now brought to the 
issue of war. A number of Sicilian exiles, with John of 
Procida at their head, escaped from the tyranny of Charles of 
Anjou, and sought refuge with Pedro of Arragon. This 
monarch promised them support, and John, who had been dis- 
possessed of his estates by the French Xing ol "^^^•e&^'CMM^^ 
his wa/ to Sicily in the disguise of a monk., «sA y^^^^^l^^Xsa 
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countiTnieti for & terrible vengeiuice. Oa the 30th of ^ 
1282, just as the vespEr-bell was ringing, the inlflhitwita of 
Falerino rose en maste, and, falling sword In band upon th«r 
nnsuapecling victima, left not a Frencbnian alive in the citj.* 
. The same scene troa ra-eniicted in every part of the island; 
t ittd it is said that, on the whole, no less than eight thooaand 
■ of the oppressors wera massacred. This fearful slaughter i» 
known in history as tlje Sicilian Vespers. Peter of Arragon 
thea landed npon the island with a powerful arm;, was prO' 
datmed king iu place of Charles of Anjou, and extended his 
conqiiests as far as Calabria. The loss of his Sicilian do- 
minions, and the destruction of his fleet bj the Arragonese 
admiral, compelled Ciiarlea to solioit aid from bis nephew of 
Prance, Plulip the Hardy; who aeoordinglj assembled an 
immense army, entered Spain, and took Grerona. Want of 
provisions, fever, and the repeated attacks of the half-savage 
io&iitry of Catalonia, decimated the French troops, and at 
.length compelled them to retreat. Sick, defeated, and broken- 
hearted. King Philip, attended by the remnant of his brave 
' soldiecs, was borne hack m a litter to his dominions, and ex- 
..pired at Perpignaji, in October, 1385. Charles of Anjou had 
preceded him to the grave not long before; and Pedro of 
Arragon expired within the same year. 

Philip IV., sumaraed the Pair, sncoceded to the crown at 

seventeen years of age. He waa the handsomest man of his 

day ; and such had been the progress of the monarohical 

spirit in Fiance, that none of his nobles attempted to take 

advantage of his youth by adding to their own independence. 

It is probable that, had they done so, they would liave met 

with little 'aucceas ; for Philip was brave, haughty, and un- 

scrupidons, and entertuined, moreover, an exaggerated idea of 

the kingly prerogative. Like Philip Augustus, he was orer- 

I bearu^ and rapaciona, and throughout his career loved fraud 

. better than fair-deuliug, and falsicliood better than truth. 

I King Piiilip began his reign hy an unpardonable act of 

• It Is said tbat one eicoption was made In favour of Cullliaumo 
de Pourcelets, agesttcmajt of rrovcnce,vUi> ytVA v^isvA inv ftt&OMikt of 
iia extraardiatry proWty. 
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treachery. Edward I. of England had been his friend and 
ally upon his first accession, and of the successes of Edward 
in Scotland and Wales he became ungovernably envious. 
Unable to Und any better pretext on which to found a quarrel, 
he complained of the idle rivalry carried on by the ssdlors of 
the two nations, and cited the English sovereign to appear 
before the Parliament of Paris at the very moment when that 
monarch was preparing for an invasion of Scotland. Edward 
resented this proceeding, renounced his homage, and allied 
himself against Philip with Guy de Dampierre, Count of 
Flanders, whose daughter Philippa was betrothed to the Prince 
of Wales. In this defensive alliance the French king beheld 
only the means of success. With a craft for which history 
furnishes few parallels, he tampered with the conditions of a 
treaty then in progress between himself and his rival — seized 
upon the province of Guienne — captured the person of 
PhiHppa, and detained her as a hostage — induced Baliol to 
take up arms, and supported William Wallace in his defence 
of Scotland against the English forces. Strange as it now 
appears, these deeds of perfidy were eminently successful. 
The pope effected a reconciliation between England and 
France — Philip invaded and took possession of the rich 
county of Flanders — his daughter, the Princess Isabella, wau 
given in marriage to the Prince of Wales — and each monarch 
left the other to such aggrandizement of his dominions as he 
might think proper. Thus Edward consigned Flanders to its 
fate, Philip withdrew his protection from Scotland, and 
amity was restored to the shores of the Channel. 

And now to treachery abroad was added oppression at 
home. The king became, not the protector, but the plunderer 
of his people. He exhausted the resources of taxes and im- 
posts. He levied fines. He debased the coinage to a fifth of 
its original value. He caused all the Jews in his dominions to 
be poisoned in one day, and appropriated the whole of tlicir 
riches. He even dared to seize upon the foreign merchants, 
exacted from them an enormous ransom, and \i\\e.TL^^T^^^\si 
into banishment. 

To these intolerable burthens the Ereucli su3Abi^^ svi5am^\.^^\ 
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but the people of Flanders, unused to tjraanj, rose ia ■ 
lion, massacred every FreEchman in Bruges, and acknowledged 
as tlcir leader a graniison of Guj de Danipierre. Infuriated 
by resistance, Philip despatched an annj under the comnmnd 
of Hobert d'Artois. Upon the plain of Courtrai, close under 
the walls and towers of the town, the French and Flemings 
drew up, face to face — iiftj thousand knights and soldiers on 
tbc one side, twenty thousand weavers and traders on the 
other. A canal lay between the besiegers and the besieged. 
The troops charged with blind impetuosity, and the citizens 
calmly awaited them. In a few momenta the victory was 
decided. Squadron after squadron, the French horsemen came 
up, were precipitated headlong into one vast grave, and met 
with instant death from the pikes and mallets of their enemies. 
After all was over, the Flemings collected on the fteld font 
thousand gilt spurs, sueh as were only worn by knights and 
nobles, and hung them up as a trophy in the convent-chapel 
at Groenangen. Shortly after this great defeat, which hap- 
pened on the 9th of June, 1302, the province of Bordeaux 
revolted, and as soon as order was restored, Philip marched 
in person upon Mons-eu-Puelle, to revenge the defeat of his 
knights at Courtrai. He won two great battles over the 
Flemings, in the year 1304; but that gallant people, driven 
to desperation, closed up their shops, abandoned their call- 
ings, and poured out in vast multitudes to the defence of 
their liberties. Convinced, at lengtK that no amount of force 
would avail ogajnat these indomitable citizens, Philip con- 
sented to a treaty of peace, fixed the river Lys as the boun- 
dary of France, and acknowledged Hobert do Bethune, son to 
Guy de Daropierre, as Count of Fhmders. 

During all this time a serious dispute hod beeu going on 
between the king and Pope Boniface VIII., in consequence of 
a tax which had been levied on the clergy. Tlie pontiff ex- 
communicated the king. The king accused the pontiff of 
heresy and inGdelity. A conspiracy was organized at Agnani, 
and Boniface, with many indignities, was taken prisoner. 
Jteleased, however, soon afterwards by his people, he died in 
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1303, of excitement and passion. Benedict XI. was next 
elected to the Papal chair. He resolved to revenge the death 
of his predecessor; and, while preparing to excommunicate 
all those persons engaged in the former conspiracy, was him- 
self poisoned by the contrivance of the French monarch. A 
new conclave of cardinals was next convoked, and one Ber* 
trand de Goth, Archbishop of Bordeaux, received the papal 
crown, under the title of Clement Y. The new pope was 
the creature of the [French sovereign, and promised in all 
things to do the bidding of his patron. The pontijGlcal court 
was thereupon removed to Avignon, and Philip concerted 
with his Papal ally to destroy the order of Knights Tem- 
plars. The wealth and influence of that noble body excited 
the cupidity and provoked the envy of the jealous king. On 
the 13th of October, 1307, the Templars were seized in all 
parts of France ; the grand-master, Jacques de Molay, was 
cast into prison; the treasures of the order were confiscated ; 
the members were accused of frightful crimes ; many were 
put to the torture; and fifty-seven knights were burnt aHve 
in Paris. The grand-master, and three of his chief officers, 
were left lingering in prison for some years longer, and, being 
brought to a mock trial in 1314, were burnt before a slow 
fire, within the precincts of the palace walls. It is said that 
Jacques de Molay, amid the agonies of death, summoned the 
king and the pope to answer for their crimes at the throne of 
God, before the expiration of a year and a day. Ere two 
months were over, Clement Y. had gone to his account ; and 
Philip, having succeeded in annexing the city of Lyons to the . 
kingdom of Prance, expired at Eontainebleau, November 4ith, ' 
1314. Neither had survived the given time. 

Philip the Fair was, at the period of his death, the most 
potent sovereign in Europe. Under him, France had become 
an absolute monarchy, and the people were bowed beneath an 
iron yoke. Towards the municipal bodies he extended some 
degree of favour; and, while he humbled the aristocracy, 
admitted the deputies of his chief cities to the m<&e^\.\s\!^ ^1 
the states-general. From these measures, aXL ol 'qvVclOcl^^'ca 
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suggested by a selfish policj, much after benefit resulted. 
The third estate, or commons, obtained representation in 
liameut — serfdom was abolished — the middle classes > 
jKtrmitted to purchase titles of nobilit; — and judicial process 
began to take the place of judicial combat, in criminit) cas 
Philip IV. left three sans, all of trhom reigned in rapid si 
cession, leaving no heirs male. 

Louis X., sumamed the Peevish, Grst ascended tbc throne- 
He suffered liis uncle, Charles of Valois, to take into his owu 
hands the chief power of the state, and himself led a dissipated 
life amid the young nobles of his court. In the year 1315, ho 
marched an army into Flanders; but, in conseqaenoe of the 
floods which deluged the low countries, was -forced to t-, 
the siege of Courtrai, without having struck a single blow. 
This king died of a severe cliill, ia the month of June, 1316, 
havmg reigned only two years. 

Philip v., after some disputes respecting the succession, 
next assumed the crown. Sis brother liad left one daughter, 
the Princess Jane ; but her right was set aside, and the king^ 
determined not to rehnquish his authority, caused the cele- 
brated decree known ss the Salic law to be established ii 
JFrance. By this ordinance, females were for ever eicluded 
from the throne. During a brief reign of sii years, Philip 
exerted himself to project some useful reforms, which, how- 
ever, he did not live to execute. Troops of banditti, knowil 
as the psetoureui, at this time infested the country. They 
robbed and murdered in all directione, and were at last exter- 
minated by the seneschal of Carcassone. We are also told 
that the crime of poisoning was now common in France, 
the year 132], Pliilip V. fell into a languid, lingering state, 
and died at Longchamp, on the 3rd of January, 13S2, 
the twenty-ninth year of liis age, 

Charles IV'., suruamed the Handsome, succeeded his t 
elder brothers. He wore the crown for six years, and, daring 
that time, extended his protection to the persecuted Jews. 
This is all that history has preserved respecting the events o£ 
his reign, Tinding himself seized by a violent i 
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illness, the king desired tlie parliament to appoint his suc- 
cessor, and died on the eye of Christmas Day, a.d. 1327. 

Of the fine family of Philip the Fair, not one son now re- 
mained to fill the throne of Trance ; and the people, naturally 
influenced by the superstitions of that age, believed that 
Heaven had impo^ this fatality upon the children as a 
punishment for the sins of the father. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF VALOIS TO THAT OF 

lAUIS XI. 

(A.D. 1828<-1461.) 

JJro^ the peers and commons of France had now devolved 
the. important task of electing a successor to King Charles IV, 
Their choice fell upon his cousin, the Count of Yalois, who, 
in 4he thirty-fifth year of his age, was crowned at Kheims, 
under the title of Philip YI., sumamed Le Bien Fortune, To 
enforce obedience by terror, admiration by splendour, and re- 
spect by the display of personal courage, constituted the policy 
of this sovereign. He began his reign by executing the late 
minister of finance ; by debasing the coinage ; and by estab- 
lishing so prodigal, so luxurious, and so attractive a court, 
that not only did the aristocracy crowd thither from their feudal 
soUtudes, but the Kings of Navarre and Bohemia, and the 
powerful Prince of Dauphiny, abandoned their own territorial 
palaces to enjoy the superior splendour of their magnificent 
neighbour. From this epoch may be dated the second age of 
chivalry in France— an age in every respect inferior to the 
first. Pomps, ceremonies, and that refinement which is ex- 
pressed by the language of compliment, had usurped the 
simple enthusiasm of the first crusaders. To the old and not 
unworthy hatred of Moor and Turk, had succeeded an unna- 
tural hostility towards the lower classes. As the commons 
rose ii^ wealth and political influence, the iiob\e% ^^m^I 
lost their hoM oi hotb, aad degenerated into i^ie ^err^l ^l 
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court fullowcrs. The plebeian, conscious of liisstreBgtL,sh( 
aside the ancieut feudal fetters. The noble, jealous of 
waoing power, regarded the plebeian first (vith contempt, 
then with a deadly aiiimoaitj. This Bntagonism of classes, 
fetal to the beat intereata of any kingdom, bore its 
fruits in the course of the following reign — broke out at iB< 
terrala throughout all the after-hbtory of the nution- 
reaching its culminating point towards the close of tbs 
eighteenth century, convulsed all Europe with the terrors 
a gigantic revolution. 

It will be remembered by the atudent of our English annal^ 
that the mother of Edward lU. was daughter to Philip ths 
Pair of France. Founding Ha claim upon that descent, HiA 
English monarch now stepjied forward to dispute the title o( 
Philip of Valois. A close alliance subsisted at tfaia time bet 
tween Flanders and Britain, and upon the brave citizens d^ 
Ghent and Bnigea Sdward called for assistance in his greftt 
enterprize. Promptly reapoosive, the Elemings procWmaJ 
Edwwd King of France, in the year 1336, and the rival 
reigns prepared for war. Philip assembled a fleet, sailed inti^ 
the Channel, and began hostilities by the destruction 
Southampton. Edward, with characteristic impetnosi 
crowded a few ahipa with knights and archers, aail»l in p 
suit, overtook the French fleet near Sluys, and, gallantU 
bearing down upon it, achieved a brilliant victory. '^-■ 
engagement put a temporary end to the wai', and a tmoe 
concluded in 1342. In the meantime there had been disturb 
bancea in Brittany. The Count de Montford had done; 
homage to Edward aa King of France; the adherents of 
Philip took up arms; and the cour^eons Countess de A[ont-' 
ford, left to the defence of Hennebon, withstood a fterco 
siege, headed a sortie in person, burnt the enemy's camp, and 
was at last relieved by an Enghsh Beet, under the command 
of Sir Walter Manny. Reveugeful of the part taken by tbs 
northern provinces, Philip now decoyed a party of Breton 
knights to one of his touniaments, seized upon their persons 
andanns, and straightway belwaded tliem without even tho 
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formality of a trial. This piece of treachery occasioned the 
immediate renewal of the war. Justly indignant at the be- 
trayal of his allies, Edward sent the Earl of Derby to the 
attack of Goienne, and himself landed in Normandy with an 
army of forty thousand men. Meeting with no resistance, he 
marched almost to the gates of Paris, pillaging, burning, and 
destroying every town by the way. He retired northwards to 
Cressy, in the autumn of 1346, and was followed by Philip 
with an army more imposing for its size than remarkable for 
its discipline or its valour. Several troops of Genoese and 
Grerman mercenaries, commanded by their own proud and 
petty chiefs, swelled with an undisciplined, weak, and disor- 
derly mob the ranks of the French sovereign. They became 
unmanageable from their very numbers, and, arriving late and 
weary before the English camp, on the 26th of August, 1346, 
found the enemy tranquilly awaiting them in order of battle. 
The day was already far advanced^ The English were favour- 
ably posted along the slope of a hill, and had been resting for 
several hours. The French were exhausted by rapid march- 
ing. All this was represented to Philip by his captains ; but 
such was his impatience, that he could brook no delay. The 
Genoese archers were ordered to the attack. They remon- 
strated with the fiery king. They were faint with hunger and 
fatigue, and the heavy rain then falling had spoiled the tension 
of their bowstrings. But Philip, eager for fighting, gave no 
heed to the sufferings of his soldiers. The command was 
repeated. They advanced, were repulsed, and falling back 
upon their former position, were met by the cavalry com- 
manded by the Duke d'Alen^on. "Kill the lazy ribalds!" 
cried that nobleman, furious at the repulse ; and the French 
knights, following his example, drew their swords, massacred 
their hapless auxiliaries, and charged upon the enemy, over 
the bodies of the Grenoese. This barbarous act of injustice 
decided the battle before it had well begun. Taking advan- 
tage of the confusion, the English poured in a deadly volley 
of arrows, and then descended upon the broken aud^tcNx^^jg^^ 
ranks of the French armj. The van was dmeiL \^^^'^\^'d^ 
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the mfiin bodj ; darkness came on ; thoosaiuls were ttiaq 
to death by their flying BOuntrymen ; and the English bsd 
only to kil], to pursue, and to capture. In this memorable 
HCtioB, King Pliilip was defeated by a body of men numbering, 
according to Froisaart, not more than one-eighth of bis own 
great army. Eleven pmces, one hundred knights bannerets, 
twelve hundred chevaliers, and thirty thousand soldiers wore 
left dead npon the field. The Kinga of Bohemia and Majorca 
were killed ; and Philip, twice wounded, and forced away fay 
his attendants, was compelled to seek for safety within the 
walla of Abbeville. The great glory of thia day was chiefly 
reaped by the Black Prince, who conunauded the English 
forces under the direction of hia father. 

To the disastrooa field of Crcssy succeeded a loaa still 
more important to tba imtion. Edv^ord marclied upon Calais, 
starved ont the garrison bj a prolonged siege of eleven 
months; and, on the 39th of August, 13i7, entered the city 
and expelled its inhabttuits. It was upon this occasion that 
six burghers of the town plaoed themselves voluntarily in the 
power of the English monarch, and were spared through the 
interoesaion of Queen Philippa. Having colonised Calais, 
Edward now withdrew to hia own dominions, and, content 
with hia triumphs, agreed to a truce of ten months. The 
truce, iiowever, was continued during the few remaining years 
of this reign. An enemy more terrible than either sovereign 
had entered the field aud mowed the rauks of botb. The 
Black Death, that fearful plague of Florence which is invested 
with so strange a poetry by the genius of Boocaceio, ttavelled 
northwards from the sunny vale of the Amo, swept away a 
thkd of the inbabitauts of France, and left all Europe in deso- 
lation and mourning. 

Pliilip of Valois died in the year 1350, in the 67th year of 
his &ge, and was succeeded by his eldest son, John, Duke of 
Normandy. Notwithstanding the severe losses consequent 
npon the Anglo-Gallic wars, this monarch had contrived to 
extendhia territories by the purchase of Dauphiny, RoussiJlon, 
and Cerda^e; while from hia mother, who was a daughter of 
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tile King of Naples, he inherited Maine and Anjou. It waa 
he who first imposed upon the people the odious salt-tax, 
known as the Grabelle. 

John, a brave and chivalroas prince, honourably sumamed 
the Gk>od, inherited the crown at a period of much turbulence 
aud distress. Devastation everywhere mapped out the foot- 
steps of the EngHsL The lands lay waste — the ploughs 
rusted in the furrows — the homesteads were blackened ruins. 
Even the fair city of Paris looked forlorn, and her people 
dispirited. Grass grew in the streets, and many quarters 
were utterly deserted. The juncture was one fraught with 
peril, and the new sovereign was ill-fitted to meet the exi- 
gencies of poverty and disaffection. The first acts of his reign 
were violent and injudicious. He adulterated the coin, confis- 
cated the credit of the Jewish and Italian traders, and, on 
a mere suspicion, executed without trial the Constable of Eu, 
and some other nobles. The kingdom was now in a state of 
universal discontent, consequent upon the imposition of the 
Grabelle ; and the King of Navarre (who bore a resentment to 
John for not having bestowed upon him the earldom of 
Angouldme) exerted himself to foment the popular resistance. 
Herein he was assisted by the Count of Hajrcourt, and caused 
the new Earl d'AngoulSme to be assassinated in his bed. 
Enraged at this audacious crime, yet not daring to summon 
to punishment so powerful an offender, the French king lay in 
wait and seized the first opportunity of revenge. In the year 
1356, a great dinner was given by the dauphin at his castle of 
Bouen; and John, learning that the King of Navarre and the 
Count d'Haroourt were among the guests, entered with a 
train of armed followers, surprised them at table^ and, despite 
the supplications of the dauphin, who besought his father not 
to inflict so heavy a dishonour upon his hospitality, arrested 
and summarily executed Harcourt and three other noblemen, 
and cast Charles of Navarre into prison. Never was violence 
more speedily repaid. Philip, fatiier of Charles, and Geoffirey, 
unde of Harcourt, immediately went over to lStd>9i«x^ ^V 
England, acknowiedj^d bim King of ^aace, audi ditiVotu^Bt 
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to him for their domains. Edn&rd constituted bimsclf avenger 
of their oaaae, and sent tlie Bliick Prince with one arinj' into 
the Limousin, while another invaded the duchy of Norniandj. 
John now made avow to fight the Prince of WaJes wheoever 
he could meet him, and convoked his nobles to revenge the 
hattle of Creasy. Sixty thonsand atrong, this fine annj, com- 
posed of all the rauk and chivaliy of France, came in sight of 
the English on the plains of Poitiers, September 18th. 1356. 
Finding his retreat intercepted, the Black Prince encamped 
his forces u)ion a lull-side surrounded by vineyards, and ap- 
proached by narrow roads bordered with tiiiek hedges. He 
had with 1dm only eight thousand men, and offered to sur- 
render upon terms honourable to himself and advantageous to 
his opponents. John would hear of nothing but unconditional 
submission. Thus the day passed away in negotiation ; and 
the prince, who saw that a battle would be inevitable upon 
the morrow, took advantage of the delay to cast up en- 
trenchments, and otherwise strengthen the advantages of his 
position. The next morning (the 19lh), a corps of French 
knights received orders to clear the road leading to the English 
camp. Not more than four could tide abreast down this 
narrow way. Clouds of arrows poured in npon them from 
behind the trees and hedgerows ; and the foot-soldiers, creep- 
ing through, stabbed knights and horses with their daggers. 
A panic seized the troop. The Dauphin's corps was cliarged 
in the flank by a body of English cavalry; and, in the moment 
of confusion and flight. Prince Edward's knights mounted 
their horses, cliaj^cd down the road, and routed two out of 
the three wings into wjiioh the French host had been divided. 
The reserve, or third line, commanded bj King John in per- 
son, remained firm ; and even this body outnumbered the 
whole army of the Prince of Wales. Still confident of victory, 
the French sovereign dismounted, battle-axe in hand; md 
though twice wounded in the face, continued to flglit till he 
and his youngest sou were left almost alone with the enemy. 
He was then obliged to surrender. The Black Prince was at 
this time only twcnty-sLx years of age, and, by the courtesy 
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inih which he treated his royal captive, proved himself to be 
as chivalroas as he was brave. John was conducted with 
great pomp to England, and treated on all occasions with the 
respect due to a king. Not only was he attended through 
London with the Prince of Wales riding bareheaded at his 
side, but he was even served at table, according to the fashion 
of the age, by that young conqueror, as if they two stood in 
the relation, not of victor and captive, but father and son. 

Charles, the Dauphin, now assumed the regency. A truce 
was concluded with England. The states-general were con- 
voked, and subsidies and troops were demanded for the main- 
tenance of the state. The southern deputies voted both; but 
the northern made conditions. They required that the mi- 
nisters should be brought to trial, that the King of Navarre 
should be set at liberty, and that a committee of knights, 
prelates, and burgesses, should be retained as council for the 
Dauphin. These stipulations alarmed the prince. He evaded 
them, dismissed the states, and again debased the money. An 
insurrection, headed by Stephen Marcel, Provost of Paris, 
followed this measure. The Dauphin's evil advisers were 
slaughtered before his face; he was himself compelled to 
adopt the revolutionary cap, or chaperotiy and Marcel became, 
for the moment, absolute in Paris. Alarmed at this manifes- 
tation of power on the part of the commonalty, the nobiUty 
met in great numbers, and cried for vengeance. Marcel 
attacked and took possession of the Louvre ; put the city in a 
state of defence ; and proclaimed the King of Navarre captain- 
general of the burgesses of Paris. The regent assembled 
seven thousand lances, and gathered beneath his banner all 
the aristocracy of France. Thus civil war began, and with it 
a new and still more formidable evil broke out — an evil 
which had long been impending, and which filled lords and 
citizens alike with consternation. 

Eor long centuries the condition of the French peasant had 
been intolerable. His master looked upon him with contempt; 
held him unworthy to wield an axe in the b«A.t\a-^"^^\ '^^- 
laged him as if he had been a Jew ; hunted Yam «ia M ^^^ ^^^^ 
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wolf; bunt bis cabin; carried off his bride or his 
daughter ; starved liim ont in forest and caTCm, if be dued to 
resist ; and vLen he had won his enfranchisement, forced him 
back into slftvery and denied his ciril rights. What marvel, 
then, it Jacques Bonhomme, aa thej called him in their 
Kon, asked himself bj what right these thiitgi were done? 
Wiiat marvel if, feeling that he had natural aileotions, natuial 
resentments, and natural duties in common with the rest of 
mankind, he rose at last, cried to Heaven against the tyrant, 
fled took such vengeance as his barbarous nature prompted i' 
In Beauvoisie it first began. Some three or fonr serfs, mad- 
dened b; the tale of their mutual wrongs, agreed that it would 
be well to exterminate the whole raoe of nobles. They 
snatched up their scythes and torches, rushed upon the 
nearest chateau, murdered all the inmates, and left the build- 
ing in flames. The instinct of despair and hate spread as if by 
magic. The riabg became universal. The sides were ted by 
)iig:ht with the light sent up from burning castles. Lords and 
ladies were massacred, tortured, forced to eat the half-consumed 
flesh of their parents and children, and sacriflced to u wild 
fury which had been smouldering ever since the days of the 
early kings. In this great strait, differences of party, of station, 
of country were all forgotten. Nobles and citizens united to 
exterminate the half-naked rebels. Even the English lent 
their aid, and Frobsart tells triumphantly " how the gentle- 
men otBeauvoisie killed great plenty of Jacques." Ina brief 
space the provinces were restored to tranquillity ; but it was 
a tranquillity of death. The serfs bad nearly all perished by 
fire and sword. The town of Meaux was burnt " with all the 
villeins that could be shut np in it." Many districts became 
deserts, and so ended the famous insurrection called the 
Jacquerie. 

In the meantime Marcel, the revolutionary provost of 
Paris, had been slain in a tumult, and with him fell the 
whole strength of the party wliich he bad supported. The 
King of Havorre fled; the city submitted; and on the Sith 
ot Augnst, 136G, the Bauphia once more took possession 
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Weary of his splendid captivity in the palaoe of the Savoy, 
King John now offered to cede to Edward the whole of 
western France and a ransom of 4000 crowns, in exchange for 
liberty. The treaty was proposed in parliament, and rejected 
with one voice by the regent and the states-general of 1359. 
Edward again invaded France with a numerous army, marched, 
through Champagne and Burgundy, encamped at Montlheri, 
and endeavoured to provoke the Dauphin to a battle before 
the walls of Paris. The prince, however, with a cool wisdom 
sufficiently rare in those days of inconsiderate valour, kept his 
knights and himself closely shut up in the city, till Edward, 
inding his patience and provisions alike exhausted, broke up 
his camp and proceeded towards Ghartres. The fiamous treaty 
of Bretigny was. at last concluded, a.b. 1360. By this deed 
aU Aquitaine, all the provinces south-west of the Loire, and 
all the sea^XM^t from Calais to St. Yalery, were given up to 
the English monarch. Three millions of crowns were to be 
paid as the ransom of King John ; and Edward, on his part, 
was to relinquish every pretension to the sovereignty of 
France, and all daim to the Duchy of Normandy. John re- 
turned to his devastated country, which was now smitten 
with a three years' pestilence, infested by parties of disbanded 
soldiery, and in many districts abnost depopulated. The 
king, despite these national troubles, was on the point of en- 
gaging in a new crusade, when he learnt that his son, the 
Duke of Anjou, who had been left as a hostage in Calais, had 
escaped to Paris. Deeply hurt at this breach of honour, John 
returned in person to England, surrendered himself a second 
time to Edward, and, falling sick of a languishing disorder, 
died at the Savoy Palace in the Strand, April 8th, 1364. 

CSiarles Y., sumamed the Wise, may be said to have reigned 
in France for eight years before he ascended the throne. 
Schooled, during the captivity of his father, in the arts of 
government; familiar with all imaginable adversities; well 
used to difficulties of finance ; and, above all, remarkable for 
his caution in the field and his foresight in coTm.c^L'--''^V^ 
prince, though himself of doubtfol couiaige and. lec^<& qrsv^sMv 
tutiaz7^ contrived during his reigu to re-eslsJo^^!^ ot^«t^\ft 
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recover tlie lost provinces from the English crown, and to 
restore the prosperity of commerce and the dignitj of militaiy 
success to the kingdom of France. To the sagacit; witl( 
which he appreciited circnmstanoea and men, the readiness 
with nhicli he took advantage of every favonrahle crisis, an^ 
the tact with wliich he chose the bravest, the wisest, and tbQ 
most deserving for his mtmsters and captains, may be attrK 
bated much of the splendour and all the martial ociiievementsi 
of his reign. 

The first act of the new sovereign was hostile to the King 
of Navarre. Ecsolved that so iutriguing a vasEal should noi: 
more be suffered to foment popular disturbances, Charies sentt 
an army into Noniiaudy, where some towns acknowledged 
the aoKcvainty of Navarre, and gave the command to Bertrani 
du Gneaclin, a valiant knight of Brittany. This Du Guesclia 
possessed all the qualities of a iiero and a general. He wasr 
valiant, merciful, generous, loyal, and true. His first baltla' 
was a victory ; and Charles, learning that the tield of Coohe- 
rel was won and almost the whole of Normandy brought 
under liis rale, conferred upon the gallant Breton the oount;f| 
of Longueville. The scene of war was then transferred ta 
Brittany. Du Guescliii and Charles of Blois marched againstiL 
De Montfort, who claimed to be duke of that province. T" 
battle of Avray was fought ; Charles of Blois was killed; 
reconciliation was effected with Navarre ; and De Montford 
was acknowledged Doke of Breta^e by the King of Fri 
There was peace now between Charles the Wise and all iit*. 
neighbours ; but even peace proved scarcely any rehef to tlw 
country, overrun as it was by bands of foreign mercenarie* 
for whom there was no longer any occupation. Tl)ey spread' 
themselves over the kingdom ; they committed every excess 
they recoiled before no crime. It would have needed a second 
army to exterminate them. In this emergency, the prudent 
king resolved to employ them ; and Du Guesclin, assembling 
them once more beneath liis banner, led them accost 
Pyrenees to aid Henry of Castille against the opptessiona of 
his brother, Fedro the Cruel, Fassmg through AvignDiU' 
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these fierce companies exacted a tribute and a benediction from 
the pope, entered Spain, expelled Pedro, and placed Henry in 
possession of the crown. Pedro now applied for help to the 
Black Prince, who. weary of inaction, espoused his cause, 
marched to his relief, and on the 3rd of April, 1367, encoun- 
tered and defeated the French army near Najara. On this 
occasion Bu Guesclin was taken prisoner ; Pedro the Cruel 
recovered his dominions; and Henry found an asylum in 
Languedoc, with the Duke of Anjou. Du Guesclin was 
ransomed at an enormous price, part of which was paid by 
the Princess of Wales, and part by the brave Chandos, a 
general of the Black Prince. Even from this defeat Charles 
oontrived to reap advantages. The English prince, distressed 
by the expenses of his enterprise, levied a heavy tax upon his 
province of Aquitaine. His subjects resisted, and appealed 
to the Erenoh monarch for redress. Charles was not warlike ; 
but the Prince of Wales was in bad health; King Edward 
was advanced in years ; and the politic sovereign beheld in 
this supplication an opening for the recovery of the province. 
He assembled the states, summoned the Black Prince to 
answer for his exactions, and, on his refusal to attend, pro- 
nounced forfeit of all the French possessions of the English 
crown. War was declared, a.d. 1370. The prince, borne in 
a litter at the head of his army, attacked and took Limoges ; 
but, fin^^ing himself declining more and more rapidly, returned 
to England; left the army under the command of his brother, 
John of Gaunt ; and died not long after. From this time the 
fortunes of the English changed. Constantly harassed by the 
enemy, never coming to any actual battle, fatigued, half- 
starved, and weakened by sickness, the army seemed, when 
deprived of its brilliant leader, to have lost idl its past power 
and prestige. One by one the piovinces of Ponthieu, Quercy, 
Limousin, Eouergue, Saintonge, and Angoumois returned to 
the sovereignty of France. The English fleet was conquered 
at Rochelle. The capital of Poitiers revolted. At length 
only Calais, Bayonne, Bordeaux, and Cher\^\vx^x^\Q»isi^\^\ 
all those splendid victoriea which had been Wie ^^ts ^l ^^ 
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Euglisli ormi; and Gdwaxd, Doable to endure the loss of tiis 
greatness and the death of his heroic sob, expired in 1377, 
leaving the swiptre to Richard II., then a cMld of ten jears 
o( age. During these vais, Du Guesclin Tell. He died of a 
fever, while besie°^ng Chateau Bandon in 13S0, and Cor a 
long time none of his officers could be prevailed upon to 
accept the rank left vacant bj his death. Charles erected a 
superb monmnent to his memory in the abbey of St. Denis, 
und a lamp was kept burning before it for many centuries. 

Chaxles the Wise did not long survive bis famous general. 
Being at his castle of Beauts, on the Manic, and finding, by 
symptoms long foretold, that Ms last moments were at band, 
lie aaeetnbled round liis bed all the chief prelates, barons, and 
members of his council — addressed them upon various impor- 
tant matters — received the lost consolations of the Hottmn 
Catholic church — and died on tbe 2Gth of September, a,». 
13S0. Althongh the policy of this sovereign had been 
throughout eipicssly calculated to control the liberty of the 
subject and tbe expression of public opinion, hja reign, never- 
theless, proved of incalculable benefit to the people and 
country, and tended, according to tbe eiigencies of that 
epocli, to promote the solid welfare of the nation. He re- 
lieved the pressure of taxation; he respected the value of the 
coinage; he conciliated the Jews; he restored safety to the 
public roads; and he rewai-ded merit, wherever it was to be 
found. Better educated than any previous monarch, CharlesT. 
'encouraged the progress of letters, and, by collecting nine 
}iimdred volumes, may be said to bave founded the Imperial 
Library at Paris, which, in tlie reign of his father, contained 
lut twenty boots. He likewise placed restrictions upon tlie 
power of tbe pope, and even issued an ordinance which for- 
tsde the parliament to modify or suspend its decrees by virtue 
-of any order sealed with the royal seal. 

Chailea VI.. eldest son and successor of Charles the Wise, 
was only twelve years of age at the death of his father, and 
was left to tlie guardianship of four powerful and ambitious 
oDtJes — these were the Dukes of Berri, Burgundy, Bourbon, 
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and Anjou. The latter roshed into the death-chamber, where 
the body of the late king yet lay nnboried, and commenced 
his regency by seizing the royal jewels, and plundering the 
palace. At the coronation these nobles contended for the 
places of honour. They were perpetually at strife among 
themselves, and, by oppressing the people, distracted the 
veiy commencement of the new reign with insurrections. 
Fans rose. The collectors of taxes were massacred at the 
Hotel de Yille, and the prisons thrown open. Bouen followed 
the example ; and in Languedoc, the wretched inhabitants, 
driren to madness by the Duke de Berri, fled in hordes to the 
forests, organized themselyes into tribes of banditti, and were 
for many years the terror of the province. About this time 
the Duke of Anjou, ever rapacious for gain, inherited from 
his cousin Jeanne all the Italian rights of the house of Anjou, 
the kingdom of Naples, and the county of Provence. In these 
claims he was opposed by Charles Durazzo. The duke then 
assembled an army, and marched to the conquest of his new 
domains. But the soil of Italy was ever destined to be fatal 
to the sons of France. Fatigue, privation, and disease dis- 
persed his soldiers ; and, being seized himself with a malady 
prevalent in his camp, he died miserably in the land which he 
had hoped to conquer. His son, however, persevered in the " 
assertion of the family claim, and assumed the empty title of 
Louis n., £jng of Naples. 

In 1382, the Count of Flanders besought the aid of France 
against his rebellious burghers, now leagued against him under 
Philip van Arteveldt, son of the famous brewer of that name. 
The boyish pride of the yoimg king was flattered at the idea 
of a campaign. An army was raised ; the oriflamme unfurled ; 
and Charles, at the head of his troops, marched into Flanders, 
effected the passage of the Lys, and won a great victory at 
Eosbecque on the 27th of November, 1382. Hemmed in by 
the French on all sides, the Flemings had no room to fight. 
They were driven back upon each other from all quarters. 
Thousands were stifled to death without rece^ra^^'^^^vsc^^. 
Nine thousand Qhentois alone were counted omoivg ^iXi^ ^^'d^\ 
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anil Fiiilip von Arteveldt was one of the first to perish. Oa 
his return from this campaign, Charles marched tfl Paris with 
his annj, resolved to punish that rebellious capital. The, 
terrified citizens, perceiving the uselessness of resistance^ 
showed everj submission, and the king entered with the 
snllea bearing of an offended conqueror. He then sent ono 
hundred of the principul inhabitants to the scaffold; confit- 
cated the property of the rich ; re-cstahlished all the obnoxious 
taxts, including the gabdle; and deprived Paris of its fran- 
chise. Eouen, Rhettns, and many otiicrs of his large tdtiea 
received the same treatment ; the people were left bankrapts j 
tlieir riches were grasped b; the three dukes; and soon the 
tteasurj was left einptj as before. 

Charles at length grew impn,tient of the power of his unole^ 
andj in the year 13SS, took the administration into his own 
hands. He now gave some promise of a better govenunent 
and showed that he was not in his own person bo exacting as 
when prompted by the counsels of his imperious guardians. 
Ho deprived the Duke of Burgundy of his offices, and gave 
them to his own brother, the Duke of Orleans. He expelled 
the venial employes that filled l))e public post-s, and recalled 
the faithful servants of Charles Y. He revoked nnjost ordi- 
nances and oppressive taxes, and placed the Constable Dti 
Ciissoii at the head of the council. Do Clisson was bmT^ 
rugged, a friend of the great Du Gucsclin, and, like hin), a 
native of Srittauy. Surrounded by those enemies which ia 
every court beset a tried and honest man, Bu Clisson had 
none more bitter or more formidable than the Duke of 
Brittany. One night the Constable was attacked by assasiiina 
in the street and left for dead ; and De Craon, the perpetratot 
of the deed, fied for protection to his employer, the Duka 
of Brittany. Du Clisson recovered ; but Charles swore to ' 
avenge him, mid marched northwards in the month of August 
1301. Impatience, excitement, and the nnusual heat of the 
weather had thrown the king into so feverish a state that 
his attendants endeavonred to persuade him to a brief deky. 
~ TOuld not listen to them. He appointed the rendezvous. 
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of the troops at Mans ; and, being still in a restless and irri- 
table condition of mind, was alarmed by a maniac who rushed 
out upon him from a wood by the roadside. He fancied him- 
self betrayed, and, seized by a sudden frenzy, drew his sword, 
slew several of his attendants, and was carried back to the 
nearest town in a state of raving madness. Some months 
elapsed before he recovered, and the expedition to Brittany 
was heard of no more. About two years after this event an 
accident occurred which confirmed the mental disorder indi- 
cated in 1391. There was a masquerade held at the palace, 
and the king, being disguised as a satyr, wore a garment of 
flax, which unfortunately took fire. The Duchess de Berri 
had sufficient presence of mind to envelope him in her mantle, 
and so saved his life ; but four of his companions, wearing 
the same disguise, were burnt to death upon the spot. A 
fifth saved his life by plunging into a cistern of water; and 
so great was the shock, the confusion, and the tumult, not 
only in the palace but out in the public streets, that a return of 
the delirium came on, and, with few lucid intervals, Charles YI. 
continued insane during the remainder of his life. 

Henceforth the government of the kingdom devolved upon 
the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy. The people became the 
victims of the strongest ; and power was valued only as a 
means of plunder. From this time the history of France is 
usurped by the quarrels, the robberies, and the rivalries of 
these two men. After the death of the Duke of Burgundy in 
1403, matters became worse than before ; for his son, John 
the Fearless, proved to be even more ambitious and unprin- 
cipled than he. He caused his cousin, the Dake of Orleans, 
to be assassinated in the streets of Paris ; fled to his fortress 
of Bapaume ; assembled an army ; and, entering Paris at the 
head of his forces, compelled the council to acquit him. The 
party of the Burgundians was now all-powerful. The fol- 
lowers of Orleans called themselves the Armagnacs, in conse- 
quence of the marriage of the young duke with a daughter of 
the Count of Armagnac, a Gascon nobleman, ^Vio l\]jm^^^ 
his son-in-law with a small but fierce arm3 oi ^towlssv^ 
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Boldicrs. Between these parties there reigned perpet 
— ;i strife which may almost be classed under the head of 
civil waJ^are. Each endeavoured to gain possession of the 
Toyul person, and to govern in his name. Sometimes tha 
king shook off his malady, sanctioued some few laws, was 
the tool of whichever faction then prevailed, or strove feebly 
to overthrow the tyranny of both. But these efforts only 
added to the confusion, and served to consohdate power thai 
had been unjustly cxereised and dishonourably acquired. 

It was fortunate for Trance that during all this period of 
domestic misery the peace with England had remained un- 
broken, Eichard II, had been too feeble, and Henry IT; 
too fully occupied with his own trouhleSj to engage in entet- 
prisES abroad; but Henry V., young, worlike, and eager for 
glory, had now ascended the British throne; and, reviving 
the almost forgotten claims of England, declared for the 
crown of France. He proclaimed war; landedat Havre on tha 
14th of August, 1415 ; and, with an army of 36,000 men, 
besieged and took Harfieur. The actual presence of tfaa 
invader could not reconcile the jealousies and hatreds of the 
Court. A thousand petty animoBitiea delayed the troops, 
divided the generals, and weakened the councils of war. 
Henry morched from Harfleur to Calais without opposition, 
and did not come in sight of the Preach till October Stth, 
Ulfl, nearly two months after the date of hia landing. By 
this time the English army was greatly reduced in numbers. 
The heat, the diet, and the fatigue liad brought on a mortality 
in the camp, and of those numbers that remained many were 
so we^ that they could scarcely sit upon their horses. Tho 
French, on the contrary, were unwearied, wei-e 50,000 strong, 
and numbered among their ranks all the knights and nobles 
of tlie kingdom. The armies encamped face to face between 
tliG villages of Framecourt and Agincourt, and the night of 
tlic 84th was passed in preparation. It rained heavily till 
jost before daybreak, and the field, which liad been lately 
sown, was trampled into a deep slough. In the nioming, both 
a'des ircre seen drawn up in order of biittle. The Cnnatable 
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d'Albret, who commanded for Charles VI., committed a fatal 
error in not allowing his forces a proper space for action. 
The soldiers impeded each other. The infantry sank above 
their ankles at every step. The knights rushed to the charge 
with reckless bravery, separating themselves from the main 
body, and leaving the soldiers without sufficient officers to 
direct their movements. Observing the disorder into which 
their enemies had fallen, the English archers threw away 
their bows, and, armed with hatchets and leaden mallets, 
roshed in and accomplished the victory. In this famous 
battle, where the Trench numbered five times as many as 
their opponents, the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon were 
taken; the Constable d*Albret, the Duke of Alenpon, and 
two brothers of the Duke of Burgundy were slain; 8,000 
knights and gentlemen perished; and the prisoners were 
actually more numerous than their captors. Finding his 
army in its present condition as much exhausted by victory 
as if it had suffered a defeat, Henry withdrew to Calais, and 
thence carried his prisoners by sea to England. 

The capture of the Duke of Orleans now robbed the 
Armagnacs of half their authority, and though the count of 
that name succeeded in obtaining the office of Constable, the 
Parisians revolted against his iron rule ; opened their gates 
by night to the Duke of Burgundy; seized and massacred 
the count and all his party ; and, but for the active loyalty 
of Du Chastel, governor of the Bastile, would have mur- 
dered the Dauphin likewise. The ferocities committed on 
this occasion are only to be equalled by the butcheries of 
Wexford and Scullabogue, or the deeds of the Reign of 
Terror. 

In the year 1417 died Louis 11., titular king of Naples. 

Returning now to France with a reinforced army, Henry V. 
made himself master of Normandy, and in January, a.d. 1419, 
entered Eouen. Charles the Dauphin flew to head the rem- 
nant of the Armagnacs, and, in consideration of the peril of 
the country, a reconciliation was proposed mWiVltiaT^'oka ^\ 
Burgundy. A conference was appointed, ^ssA t\ia \ifv.^^ ^"^ 
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Montereau named as the place of meeting. HitLer on tUe 
38th of August, 14:19, these deadly foes repaired, each attended 
by tea knights, and each concealing under an aspect of good 
faith sentiments of the most bitter enmity. No sooni 
John the Fearless bent his knee in homage to the Dauphii^ 
than Tanneguy du Chastel leaped tie barrier which divided 
the attendants from the principals, struck the duke with hJi 
battle-Bie, and, beiog followed by Louvel, laid him dead at 
the feet of the Prince of Erance, This rash deed brought 
upon the Dauphin the resentment of the city of Faris, and ths 
irreconcilable hatred of Philip the Good, sou to the murdered 
man. Hastening straightway to the English camp, the 
dnke offered to Henry T. the diadem of the house of Valois, 
Through his intervention, maidy, the treaty of Troyes was 
concluded. Henry was declared regent, and married Ihoi 
princess Catherine, daughter of Charles VI., with the under- 
standing that, on the death of the latter monarch, the kiu^ 
doms of Erance and England were to be united under the one 
sceptre. So profound was their detestation of the Dau|>hin 
and so uncompromising their aversion to the party of tha 
Armagnocs, that the states-general, the magistrates, and ilm 
communes of Paris assented without regret to this transfer of 
sovereignty, and only stipulated that England should govern 
them acconung to tiie laws of France. The conqueror, how- 
ever, did not live to inherit liis new kingdom. Having caused 
himself and his infant to be publicly crowned, he died sud- 
denly at Vincennes, on the 23th of August, 1433, leaving the 
Duke of Bedford regent for hia son; Charles VI, still nomi- 
nally reigning; and Charles the Dauphin agitating the pro< 
vinces of the south. Great changes were now at hand, 
the 21st of October, just two months after the death of the 
English monarch, Charles VT, who for the kst thirty yeani. 
could scarcely have been said to lire, terminated his ushappj 
career. He had reigned for two-and-fortj years, and during, 
only the first twelve had enjoyed the eserciso of his n 
~ert?j% perhaps, scarcely a more pitiable fate upon n 
tppct in the boldest nui CTall\wt bands, h 
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made the instnunent of every imaginable wrong, and was yet 
endued by natnre with gentle and noble impolses. Plundered 
by those nearest to him in blood and dearest to his affections, 
he was himself abandoned, neglected, and despised. The 
people were ground to the dust ; the great princes dissipated 
the treasures of the crown; the queen devoted herself to pro- 
fligate pleasures ; and the king, imprisoned in a comer of his 
own palace, moped the days and years away in helpless idiocy, 
was devoured by vermin, and was frequently left a prey to the 
tortures of hunger. 

When Charles VII., then in Auvergne, heard the intelli- 
gence of his father's death, he assumed the royal robes, and 
received homage from the few adherents that formed his 
escort. He was at this time just twenty years of age, affable, 
well-intentioned, and of that variable temperament which 
relapses into firivolity, rises into valour, or strengthens into 
prudence with the requirements of the hour. He was so 
destitute of funds, that the difficulty with which he furnished 
jois table, and the straits to which he was reduced for a pair 
of boots, are remembered in the chronicles of his reign. His 
soldiers were chiefly foreigners, Milanese, Spanish, and Scotch; 
and the young ]dng, who had only honours to bestow, con- 
ferred on the Earl of Buchan the rank of Constable of France. 
Upon these forces Charles relied for the advancement of his 
cause against Bedford and the English ; but, being worsted 
in the battles of Yemeuil and Crevant-sur-Yonne, he applied 
for aid to the Duke of Brittany, and with his powerful sup- 
port enjoyed two years of peace at the castle of Chinon. At 
length the EngUsh resolved entirely to crush the legitimists ; 
and, assembling a great army before the walls of Orleans, a.d. 
1428, laid siege to this city, which was the chief and last 
stronghold of the Armagnac party. Hereupon Charles cast 
aside the indolent indifference which possessed him in his re- 
tirement, threw his bravest captains into the place, and pre- 
pared a vigorous resistance. 

Protected on one side by the broad and rapid w&tet&oUbs^ 
Loire, and affordii^ iavaJuable facilities ior \A\<& m\.to^McXKss^ 
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of aaccours, Orleans was particularly difiicnlt to inveat, and 
the Dperatious bore ratltcr tbc aspect of a campaign than 
siege. Although soiroaitded hy a, chain of temporal^ towera, 
all of ^fhich were garrisoned by English, the cvty held out 
bravelj for many months, and it was not till the approach of 
Ijent that the partisans of the Dauphin began to Lose heart. 
The defeat of the French and Scotcli in a. sally from the town 
— the capture of some oatwarks — anil the conquest of the 
Ji(e du pout, rednced the Orleana party to despair. Tlicj 
treated for u surrender, and were on the point of laying down 
their arms, when an event occurred which changed tbe enlire 
aspect of afTdrs, and fomisbed to history one of its most 
interesting and remarkable pages. 

At the remote village of Doeiremy, on the Meusc, was 
bom, some twenty years before, a girl named Jeanne d'Aic. 
Her way of life was very simple aud lonely. She tended 
OKen, and performed such humble d\ities as befel a 
serving-inaid at a little roadside inn. She was beautifol. 
She was single-hearted. She was devout. Educatioa and 
a later age would hare mode ber a poet. As it was, her 
imaginative temperament inspired her with dreams and 
reveries, and tinctured with the hues of religious entliusiasra 
all the impulses and actions of her strange career. Tiierewera 
prophecies afloat at this time that a virgin should accomplish 
the deliverance of France. Similar rumours have, in moments 
of peril, prevailed since ever the world began; and this was 
deserving of no firnier credence than the rest. It was re- 
peated, however, from lip to hp, and travelled, as ehanoa 
would have it, to the ears of this village maiden in Lorraine. 
She listened with eagerness. She brooded over it, Itinforraed 
her dreams, and became identifled with her leliglon. Tlieu 
she fancied herself the object of the prediction. She saw 
TJeiona. She heard voices. She was divinely appointed, and 
through bcr the liing should be crowned at Rheims. To in- 
spire belief, little more is needed than good faith and earnest- 
ness on the part of the speaker. Jeaime believed in herself, 
aud, being brought to Chinoawhere the Court then sojourned. 
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obtained a ready influence over Charles and his nobles. She 
clothed herself in armour, and with a train of knights and 
soldiers entered Orleans. Naturally brave, modest, and en- 
thusiastic, she was soon as much beloved for her virtues as 
she was revered for her mission. She set in her own person 
an example of purity and valour, and the superstition of the 
age in which she lived accomplished the rest. It filled the 
besieged with confidence. It paralysed the besiegers with 
terror. It fought her battles for her, and drove the English 
general from aU his forts. Whole companies of the enemy's 
soldiers deserted, " for feare of the mayde ;" and on the 29th 
of May, 1429, Lord Suffolk found himself compelled to raise 
the siege. Jeanne now received the title of the Maid of 
Orleans, and, having fulfilled this much of her task, hastened 
the march to Kheims that all might be consummated by the 
coronation of the king. Troyes, strongly garrisoned by hos- 
tile troops, lay in their road, but surrendered after one day's 
resistance ; and Rheims, then in possession of the English, 
was by them abandoned without the striking of a blow. On 
the 6th of July the royal army entered the city, and on the 
7th the ceremony was performed by the archbishop in pre- 
sence of the heroine and the Court. Then she knelt down 
before the throne, and prayed to be dismissed once again to 
her native village and her former occupations. All th&t she 
had promised, she had done. Her dreams had foretold her 
nothing beyond the final triumph of this day; and, although 
her courage was as steadfast as before, she no longer felt the 
same reliance upon her military fortunes. Vainly she xirged 
this simple and touching appeal. The king and his generals sup. 
plicated her to remain, and she, unwillingly, consented. From 
henceforth her prosperity was at an end. She was wounded 
at the siege of Paris, and was taken prisoner in a sortie from 
the town of Compiegne. She was dragged from her horse by 
a gentleman of Picardy, who relinquished her to the Bur- 
gundian general. He, in his turn, sold her for a large sum to 
the English regent. She was then conveyed to a i^nacm ^ 
Rouen. By every law of humanity and. TSfl\i\ax^ \ka\!L<:i\a^ 
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Jeanne d'Arc should liave been treated as a. prisoner of war; 
bat licr b&rWous emptors preferred to ref^td her 
ceiess. In a room nliich is still shown to travellers at Bouen, 
they tried and condemned her; and in the market-place, on 
the spot irhere her statue is now standing, they hnnit her at 
the stake. In her captirit; she was patient — during ber trial 
she was eomposed — at her death she was gentle and pious. 
Her ejea were fixed to the last upon a crucifix ; and though 
her face was covered with tears, her conatauej never wavered. 
As the fire was kindled, and the smoke rose up around her, 
she murmured, " God be blessed." Thus, on tbe 30th of 
May, 1431, ended the sweet and sad storj of the Maid of 
Orleans. 

The English cause profited but little by this crime. The 
tide of fortune Iiad set against them, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, disgusted with their ferocity, returned to liis allegiance. 
The treaty of Arras was signed. The towns beyond the 
Somme were ceded to the duke, and he was himself exempted 
from personal homage. Charles rose Into sudden popularity, 
Paris opened its gates to the king's heralds, and tbe English 
had soon nothing left of their French territories, save Nor- 
mandy and Guienne. From this time the character of Charles 
VII. underwent a sensible change. He became energetic, 
warlike, and politic. He abandoned weak and selfish plea- 
sures — organized the first standing army that had been formed 
in France — founded a court of appeal for the trial of cases of 
unjust taxation — and in the year 1438, called a meeting of 
the clergy, nobles, and magistrates, for the purpose of limiting 
the authority of the Roman pontilf. By the decrees issued 
on this occasion much arbitrary and dangerous power was re- 
moved from the hands of the pope, and the independence of 
the Galliean Church was established on a secure basis. Com- 
merce now revived, and agi'iculture recovered from tbe para- 
lysing efi'ects of invasion and civil war. The king was 
universally respected as the friend and restorer of order, and 
tbe only opposition he encountered was from bis rebellions 
and angmtelal son, Louis the Dauphin. This prince, sup- 
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ported by his brothers and some dissatisfied officen, headed a 
revolt called the Praguerie, which was speedily repressed. 
The younger princes submitted ; but Louis retired to his pro- 
vince of Dauphiny, took up his residence there in a style of 
petty sovereignty, loaded his people with taxes, and governed 
with insupportable tyranny. The king now sent the Count 
de Dammartin to arrest and bring him to Paris; but, having 
received notice of his approach, the prince fled to Burgundy 
for protection. He was met with courtesy, supplied with 
money by the duke, and permitted to reside in the Castle of 
Genappe, near Brussels. Here he remained during the rest 
of his father's lifetime, and repaid the hospitality of his host 
by alienating from him the affections of his son, the Count de 
Charolais. Charles immediately seized upon Dauphiny, appro- 
priated the revenues of the province, and united it to the 
crown. Thus an enmity that never abated separated for ever- 
more the king and his heir. Louis was suspected, whether 
justly or otherwise, of intriguing against his father, and of 
bribing the attendants of the palace to administer poison in 
his daily food. Devoured by these apprehensions, in perpetual 
fear of assassination, and broken-hearted at the perversity and 
falsehood of his children, Charles YII. refused all nourish- 
ment, and actually died of starvation on the 22nd of July, 
1461, after having reigned in Prance during a space of thirty- 
nine years. 



CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE ACOESSIOIf OF LOUIS ZI. TO THAT OF FRANCIS I. 

(A.D. 1461—1516.) 

The accession of Louis XI. opens a new epoch in the history 
of France. Up to this time the government had alternated 
between feudalism and absolutism — ^the monarchy had main- 
tained an unremitting struggle for the preservation of its 
integrity — the claims of the house of Anjou to its tercltc^t^ 
beyond the Alps had been feebly urged sxid'sv^t^ i^i;^'^\^a^- 
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forgotten— the great vaasala of the crown bad controlled with 
their inflnenee and oversiiadowed with the terror of their 
arms the prerogativeH of royalty — and, above all, the neigh- 
bouring kings of England bad constantly asserted, and witli 
fire and sword maintained, their ancient right to the inherit- 
ance of the fleur-de-lis. Now, however, wo enter upon a 
period when the sovereign became possessed of despotio 
authority — when the arts of diplomacy were for the first 
time employed ia casea of international dispute — when the 
increased resources and growing ambition of France led ber 
to fieida of southern conquest — and when, in consequence of 
these enterprises, the great States of Europe first began to 
form themselves into that still existent contcderacj which, by 
an union of interests, limits the encroachments of the strong, 
protects the posseasiona of tlie weak, and preserves the due 
balance of power. Some important progress had also been 
effected in literature, in society, and in the arts. The great 
masterpieces of antiquity became known, and the histories of 
Livy, Sallust, and Csesar were translated into the vemacnJar. 
Eroissart and Akin Chartier, Oliver de la Marohe and Francis 
Villon, Charles of Orleans and Renfi of Anjou, had contributed 
to the historical, homorous, and poEtical literature of their 
Bgc. Dramatic entertainments had come into favour with all 
fllaases ; and, being supported by the clergy, contributed to 
the advancement of learning and the refinement of manners. 
Daring the relgu of Charles VI. alone, three companies had 
been formed for the representation of pieces sacred and pro- 
fane — namely, the Brothers of the Passion, who confined 
themselvea to religious spectacles ; the Clerks of the Sasocb^ 
who introduced comic interludes; and the society of La 
Mrt/ant saas Souci, which performed nothing but farces. 
Playing-cards also were invented. Gunpowder had come intff 
use in cases of siege ; but had not yet been adapted to indi- 
vidual purposes. Printing, with its untold cons equenocs, was 
just discovered; and Koster, Faust, Quttenherg, and Schieffer 
wereall labonriug to perfect it, Commerce, under the auspices 
of sacb men as Jacques Cceur and Cosmo de Mcdioi, rose to 
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41 dignity preTLOUsly unknown. The productions and require- 
ments of distant nations were ascertained — speculation em- 
braced not only Europe but Asia — and the factors of the great 
French and English capitalists might be encountered trading 
.and exchanging in all quarters of the civilized globe. Flanders 
was, however, at this time, the great centre of commercial 
^iterprise, and has been aptly termed the Liverpool of the 
Middle Ages. Hence France, in her then rude and unculti- 
vated state, obtamed those luxuries which she neglected to 
manufacture for herself : hence imported the silks of Persia 
—the spices and embroideries of India — the wool-bales of 
England — the mirrors, wheel-clocks, spectacles, china-ware, 
.and paper of Italy. That the condition of the dwelling- 
houses, and the personal comforts of the noble and middle- 
classes should be at the same time ameliorated was a necessary 
<x)nsequence of the extension of mercantile undertakings. The 
style of dress became very splendid. Robes of satin and velvet, 
massive gold chains, borderings of minever and marten, rich 
silken girdles, and embroidered shoes were worn; and the 
men's hats were adorned with precious stones. It appears 
that even at this early period the French were ingenious in 
matters of costume, and inclined to varieties of fashion ; for 
it is quaintly said by a chronicler of the fifteenth century, 
that "they are always in the extreme. Sometimes their 
clothes are too long, at others too short ; at one time too 
wide, and at another too tight. And no fashion ever lasts 
above six or seven years." It must not be forgotten, either, 
that Glothic architecture arrived during this era at its highest 
perfection. Such, then, had been the advances made since 
the accession of the family of Yalois, and such was the state 
of France when Louis XI. left his refuge at the court of 
Snrgundy to be crowned in the cathedral at Bheims. 

The king was now in the thirty-ninth year of his age. The 
selfish, artful and covetous disposition for which he was con- 
spicuous in his youth, had become confirmed with years, and 
strengthened by adversity. Depraved himself, he eudea.^oxa^'ic 
all his life to corrupt the principles oi oUiets, sjoii cviY^^^ 'Osia 
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unenviable distinction or Wing been the first to ridicule tlie 
generous laws of chivalrj. Cnielt;, rapacity, senaualit;^, aoil 
pBTsimonj were tlie governing passions of his soul, He 
forfeited his word without Gcniple, and his oatli without reniorse. 
He delighted iu falsehood for the mere sake of deceiving-, and 
so occasicnidlj overreached and defeated himself. He detested 
the high-born, and surrounded himself b; men of low extrac- 
tion and debased manners. Added to all this, he was a slave 
to the grossest superstition. He purchased relics at enormous 
prices from all parts of Europe. He wore little im&ges of 
saints and ai:gels ia his cap. He made confession daily. He 
undertook pilgrimages to celebrated shrines on all occasions 
of difficult;, and never comoiitted an act of pcrliily without 
first imploring the aasistanee of the Virgin. Por her it 
appears that he entertained a special devotion. He invented 
iu her honour the prajer kuowii as the Angelas. He created 
her Countess of Boulogne, and he bestowed upon her the 
commission of Colonel in the Eayal Guards. Notwithstand- 
ing bis perversion of heart. Lis want of moral obligation, and 
his singuUr credulity on points of religions ceremonial, 
Louis XI. possessed great natural firmness and sagacity, 
gre&t subtlety, and great political talent. So long as the 
national interests of France were identical with liis osni, he 
diligentij and faithfully pursued them. He succeeded in 
fin^; dismembering the feudal system. He established the 
firstPrenchprinting-pressattheSorbonne. Hepromotedmanu- 
factures, and he protected commerce. In bis reign, agri- 
culture, letters and industry were eucouragcd; and by that 
edict in which he declared judicial charges permanent, he 
secured to the parliament its independence and its power. 
Be extended the dominions of the crown, and recovered the 
mortg^ed cities of Amiens, Abbeville, and St. Qaentin. 
Above all, as will be seen upon referrmg more fully to that 
important struggle called the War of the Public Good, he 
succeeded in emancipating his people from the tyranny of the 

9, and carried his country in safety through a political 

ol the utmost danger. 
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It has been said that Louis XI. beheld in the opening of his 
reign nothing but the commencement of his long-smouldering 
vengeance. To humble the princes of the blood ; to dismiss 
the ministers of Charles YII. ; to secure the co-operation of 
the people; and to abolish the Pragmatic Sanction, were 
among the first acts of his government. Above all, he strove 
to subject to his power the sovereign Dukes of Burgundy 
and Brittany, whose dominions surrounded and almost rivalled 
those of the crown. In order to accomplish this end, he 
perfidiously conferred upon both the government of Normandy, 
with the hope of sowing dissension between them ; but they, 
instead, allied themselves against him, received into their 
confederation the discontented princes, the Duke of Berri, and 
a number of other nobles whom he had either wronged or 
insulted, and so marched with a formidable army towards 
Paris. The king was then in the Bourbonnais ; but, hasten- 
ing back on receipt of this intelligence, came suddenly upon 
the Burgundians in the neighbourhood of Montlheri. Neither 
general wished at that moment for an encounter, but, finding 
the battle unavoidable, both acted with gallantry. The engage- 
ment took place on the 16th of July, 1465, and was of such 
equal advantage that both parties claimed the victory. 
Louis pushed on immediately for Paris, leaving the Count de 
Charolais in possession of the field, and, once secure within 
the walls of his capital, endeavoured to win over by com- 
pliances the good-will of the citizens. In the meantime the 
army of the League having been reinforced from all directions, 
amounted to no less than 100,000 men, and encamped within 
sight of the gates of Paris. Hopeless of dispersing it by force 
of arms, Louis now succeeded in dissolving the League by the 
arts of policy. He granted to all and each of the leaders 
whatever they demanded ; made the most ample promises and 
the most abject concessions ; saw them strike their tents and 
return to their several territories; and then, by craftily evading, 
annulling, and repudiating the terms of his treaty, escaped 
with but little loss of either land or money, awd otii^ ^Jm^^^:^ 
trifling" forfeit of Ida royal honour, ^cat^^^ ^ l^'^Jt ^^^ 
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ebpsed wben tLe king deprived his brother, the I 
Berri, of the province of Normandy, and endeavoured to u. 
dpjmine tlie ]iower of Charles the Bold {now Duke of 
Burgimdj) by tampering with the Flemish subjects of that 
sovereign vassal. At the same time, the tetter to mask his 
designs, he went, with a great show of good faith, to hold a 
conference with the duke at the town of Peronne. Searcelj 
had he arrived there, when a revolt which he had fomented 
broke out at Liege, in Flanders. Charles discovered the 
treachery tliat had been prnctiscd upon him, and his rage was 
boundleHs, He instantly closed the city gates, confined LoniB 
in a tower of the castle, and threatened to place the Duke de 
Berri on the throne. Even in this difficnltj the king's skill 
and presence of mind did not desert Lim. By exercising his 
persuasive powers on Philip de Comines, and others of the 
duke's attendants, he succeeded in abating the fury of his 
foe, and on the most galiing and Imniiliatiug conditions, 
recovered his liberty. Charles then marched against the 
unfortunate Li^ois, oompelling Louis to bear him company, 
itud be witness of their punishment. The city was stormed 
and taken, and a horrible massacre followed. When all was 
over, the king was suffered to deport. From this time an 
intense hatred subsisted between the duke and his sovereign, 
Louis could more readily have for^ven a defeat upon the 
battle-field than a defeat in diplomacy. He could not forget 
that he had been made to appear ridiculons, and the first 
pretext of war was eagerly ctubraoed on both sides. Tliis 
fitrife was waged with various success for many years, and 
might Lave terminated sooner but for the intrigues of the 
Count de St. Pol, an artful noble, whoso private interests 
were concerned in the continuance of the war. He served 
both musters ; lie betrayed both ; and by both his treachery 
was at lost discovered. For once the enemies acted in 
concert. They agreed that if either succeeded in getting- 
Bt. Pol into his power, he would put him to death before 
the expiration of eight days, or else hand Lim over to 
I tie mercies of the other. The \,toiLQt fitit trusted him- 
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aelf within reach of Burgundy, who seized and sent him to 
Paris, where he was condemned by Louis, and deservedly 
executed, December 19th, 1475. Not many months before 
this event, Edward lY. of England, upon the invitation of the 
duke, who was his relation by marriage, had landed at Calais 
with a formidable army. Tremblingly mindful of the days of 
Cressy and Agincourt, Louis resolved, if possible, to negotiate 
with this new enemy. The matter was not difficult. Edward 
had been persuaded to the war, and, having no personal inte- 
rest beyond the hope of gain, consented willingly to a truce. 
He then received a tribute of seventy-five thousand crowns, 
quietly drew oS his forces, and returned to England. Louis 
acted on tliis occasion with admirable policy. He treated the 
strangers (whom he hated cordially) with the utmost courtesy. 
He bestowed gifts and pensions on the foreign ministers. He 
gave the soldiers an entertainment at Amiens ; and he con- 
cluded a treaty by which it was agreed that the eldest 
daughter of Edward IV. should marry with the Dauphin. 
This treaty was signed at Pequigni, on the 29th of August, 
1475. 

The Duke of Burgundy, restless and ambitious as ever, 
was now employed in a vain attempt to subjugate the Swiss. 
These brave mountaineers defended their liberties with a 
valour which he had little anticipated, and his armies were 
repulsed at the famous battles of Granson and Morat. Not 
content to take warning by defeat, Charles hazarded a third 
engagement at Nancy, in the month of January, 1477, wherein 
his troops were routed, and himself treacherously murdered 
by an Italian favourite who cherished against 'him some 
unknown cause of vengeance. Thus fell the last Duke of 
Burgundy. His vast territories, which extended from the 
northern coasts of Holland to the frontiers of Helvetia, now 
descended to the feeble hands of Mary, his daughter, whose 
beauty, virtues, and misfortunes are yet remembered and 
lamented by the people of Flanders. The joy of Louis on 
receipt of this welcome intelligence was as sincere «a vt. ^^a» 
unconcealed. He instantly seized upou t^i'^ dMLOa:^ cJi^^a- 
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gundj, attacked aome towns m Picardy, and endeavouiM 
to aecuro the hand of the heiress for Prince Charles, tne 
Dauphin. To this, howerer, the Flemings wonld not con- 
sent. Uaxiniilian, eldest aon of the Emperor of Austria, was 
Mlected for her husband, and in him the king encountered 
a resolute and powerful enenij. War then ensued between 
Uaiimilian and Louis, and the Flemings applied to Enghmd 
for assistance. Here, however, the well-laid plans of the 
French king stood liim in good service. Edvard IT. was 
still in receipt of an annual tribute from the royal treasury — 
his daughter was betrothed to the Dauphin — his ministers 
and great lords were most of them pensioners of France; 
and, on the whole, England was never less disposed to break 
the bonds of peace. The only incident of anj importance 
connected with this war was the sanguinary and indecisive 
battle of Guioegate, fought in 1479 hy the Freneh under 
General de Crevecccur, against the Burgundiaa troops of 
Maximilian. In li82 was concluded the treaty of Arras, 
vhereby peace was establisiied, and the infant daughter of the 
Duchess Mary was betrothed to the Dauphin. It is said that 
this breach of faith hastened the death of Edward IV., who 
had centred his ambition on the marriage of his own daughter 
with the heir of France. 

Louis had now outlived most of )iis enemies, and quieted 
the rest either by force of arms or the milder metliods of 
bribery and persuasion. He had attained to such power and 
wealth as had never yet been possessed by a king of France. 
He had wrested a considerable district from the honse of 
Burgundy. He had purchased the county of Boulogne. He 
had inherited from his uncle, King Ren^ of Sicily, the pro- 
vinces of Bar and Provence, and the vague claims of Anjoa 
upon the crown of Naples. And now, at this moment of his 
greatness and prosperity, when the fruits of crime, deceit, and 
rapacity were all assured, sickness and a deep melancholy fell 
upon him. He felt that his constitution was broken; and 
(with the reputation of having caused more than iOOO per- 
to be put to death by di^crent modes of execution) he 
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trembled at the thought that he must also die. He retired 
to his castle of Flessis-lez-Tours, and thought to keep out the 
dread visitor by surrounding it with spiked ditches and extra 
fortifications. He feared his son. He feared his nobles. He 
feared his subjects. No person of rank resided within the 
walls. Passers-by were not permitted to approach within 
half a league. Mantraps to the number of ten thousand were 
laid about the avenues. Suspicious characters were hung or 
drowned without trial; and the Scotch archers, who kept 
watch day and night upon the battlements, had orders to 
shoot down all who came within reach of their arrows. 
Scarce a tree in all the forests round but bore among its 
boughs the body of some hapless trespasser. Scarce a 
streamlet bubbling through the deep grass but was fouled 
by some such hideous tribute. Within the walls as many 
precautions were observed. He resided in a suite of thirty 
rooms, all of wliich communicated one with another, and were 
secured by six complicated locks. No one knew in which of 
these he slept, and he never inhabited the same for two suc- 
cessive nights. He grew more fanatical with every day, and 
more pitiless. His terrors prompted him to hourly enor^ 
mities, and his love of life to the most pitiable abasement of 
sold. He became the slave of his physician, and " he wearied 
Heaven and every saint with prayers, not for the forgiveness 
of his sins, but for the prolongation of his life." He was 
anointed from the holy phial of Rheims. He weighed himself 
down with mouldering relics. He even drank the blood of 
infants to revive the failing current of his own. At last this ' 
wretched exhibition came to a close, and on the 30th of 
August, 1483, the tyrant died. 

Charles VIII. was now fourteen years of age, naturally 
delicate, and much neglected in his education. Although 
legally arrived at his majority, he was, by his father's will, 
entrusted to the guardianship of his elder sister, Anne de 
Beaujeu, who forthwith assumed the reins of government. 
Jealous of this preference, and unwilling to a\\W\^ \ft 'Ow^ 
regency of a woman, the princes of tbe \Aood,\i<wA£^ V5 "^^ 

"8 
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Duke of Orleans, cOttTOkcd Ihe states-gencr 
of displacing lier. Contrnry to their expect atioiis, the parlif 
mentilidfull justice to the taleiitsiuid wisdom of this priucesB, 
and only met to confirm her authority, and to effect many 
just and necessary reforms. Tlie Swiss mercenaries were dis- 
banded ; the taxes were reduced ; and further efforts \rere n^e 
toliniitthepowerof the clergy. Tindingtlifttheooaldeieroise 
only a secondary iulluencc, the Buke of Orleans went over to 
the Court of Brittaiiy, succeeded in attaching the duke to his 
cause, and, at the head of a numerous army, encountered the 
Prench under General La Tremouille, near St. Aubin, on the 
aStJi of July, 1433. The action proved fatal to the Bretons. 
The Duke of Orleans was taken prisoner; and the lady 
regent, who was not remarkable for cleineocy, conHned him 
in BD iron cage in the castle of Bourgcs — concluded an advan- 
tageous trea^ with thu Dake de Bret-ague— and put to deatU 
every rebel that had been c!^tnred on the field. 

Not long after the restoration of peace, the Duke of BHt- 
tauy died, and the sovereignty of the province descended to 
tis daughter Anne, theu thirteen years of age. Prince* and 
nobles contended for the hand of the young heiress, who 
chose from among the number Maximilian of Austria, now 
become a widower by llic death ot Mary of Burgundy. 
They were betrothed, and, in the absence of the bridegroom, 
married by prosy. No arraugeiiient could have been leis 
satisfactory to Anne of Beaujeu and her bj'other ChatleE 
VUL It had long been their aim to uiute Brittany with the 
crown, and they had striven vainly to acquire it by force of 
anns. Fiuding an invincible obstacle to their plans in the 
rooted independence of the Bretons, they now sought some 
more pacific means of success, and it was proposed that 
Charles should espouse tiie young dachcss ; supplant the tardy 
Maximilian, who had not yet claimed his bride ; break off his 
own engagement to that same Maximilian's daughter, the 
Jjady Margaret ; and thus unite Brittany to the royal domi- 
ttions. This arrangement was not attended with the loss thai 
it would have been, had not the ^ravince of £ui^:undj beeu 
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lately added to the French crown. Anne was a wealthier 
bride than Margaret — Charles was the most powerful sove- 
reign in Europe — and so the marriage was made ; and in both 
its matrimonial projects the house of Austria was foiled. This 
singular event took place December 10th, 1491. The French 
king was now just twenty-two years of age, and had eman- 
cipated himself from the tutelage of his elder sister. He 
was amiable, inconsiderate, and romantic. Never having re- 
ceived any solid education, he read with eagerness and be- 
lieved implicitly all the impossible romances of the precedinp^ 
century. He was seized with the desir6 of becoming a hero 
and a conqueror, and dreamt dreams that rivalled in marvel- 
lous chivalry the exploits of Orlando and Sir Tristan of the 
Lions. Just at this moment accident drew his attention to 
the old claims of the Anjou family, and he determined to at- 
tempt the conquest of Naples. Being instigated to this step 
by Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, who was at enmity with 
the "K^JTig of Naples, he assembled an army of only 18,000 
men, and started away in the autumn of 1494 with but little 
money, no provisions, and a suite of young noblemen who 
formed his court and served as volunteers. Never was so 
serious an enterprise so thoughtlessly undertaken, or followed 
by results so extraordinary. North Italy consisted at this 
time of a number of small republics, all of which were re- 
publics only in name, and were governed by the nobles. 
These nobles formed a federation of states; a miniature 
Europe, where the policy of all ensures the general equili- 
brium. Terrified at first by the intervention of a foreign 
potentate, the states preserved a timid neutrality. Lucca, 
Fisa, and Florence threw open their gates, and Charles en- • 
tered Home as a conqueror without having struck a single 
blow. The pope was as much alarmed as others, and shut 
himself up for safety in his castle of St. Angelo; while 
Charles, to assert his right of jurisdiction, only paused to 
hang a few turbulent Bomans on the public gaUows, and then 
marched towards Naples. Even there he met mtVi Ti<^ 't^- 
sistaace. 'King Alphouso was rbduced to da «^ti^ ^'^ Vktksl, 
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md when told thai, the Frr.ucli anuy was actually upon Hs 
vay, ubdicutcd in favoar of Fcrdband liia Eon, took ship for 
Sicilj, and entered a convent at Messina. Ferdinand wanted 
neither taleut nor courage, hut he found hia urmj cowardly 
And seditious. At first siglit of the cncmf iLc^ were paniC' 
stciokcn, mid the priace fled lo Isehia aa Cliarles, at the head 
of hia army, entered Naples. This nnparallolcd triumph 
ntterty iiitoiioated the hoyisli kiu<; nnd his brainless council, 
reasting and gallantry bccftine the only rare of the con- 
querors. Affairs of stale were neglected. The northern 
cities were left without protection, and to very few were 
even garrisons appointed. The soldiers lived by pillage. The 
Btores were squandered. The iuhabitanta were wronged. 
TliB nobles were deprived of their estates, nnd ihc Frencii 
volunteers enriched at the expense of those whose hereditaiy 
rights had been undisputed for ceuturiea. This condition of 
things could not hist long. Gradually all Italy ooahaeed 
Bgaitist tlie invader, and the European powers, startled at the 
rapid prosperity of Pniacc, joined tlie league. The King of 
Arragoii, the Archduke Maxiiniliaii, the States of Venice and 
Iiombardy, and even his old ally, Ludovico Sforza, assennbled 
.in great force, and, ooniniauded by Gonznga, Marquis of 
Uantna, encountered and gave battle to Cliarles as Le waa 
returning homeward with a portion of his army. The troops 
of the allies amounted to more than 40,000 nicu, and Cliarles, 
who had left nearly half his soldiers in Naples and Calabria, 
found himself with less than a fourth of their numbers. He 
was at this time expecting the Duke of Orleans with a tein- 
forcement of 9000 men; but discovered, after waiting for 
some days, that the duke (uuablc to resist the temptation of 
attuckiog Milan, to which ho possessed an hereditary claim) 
' led his troops thither, and was now blockaded in the 
town of Novara. Charles then endeavoured to negotiate, but 
The enemy awaited him in the Pass of Fontovo, and 
on the 6th July, 1495, attacked him, front and rear. Here- 
upon, the king and lus little army charged with extraordinary 
gal/aiitrj, broke flirough the nmks oH tlic allies, and passed 
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onwards to Asti, having lost only eighty men, and slain 3000 
of the enemy. Resting at Asti for a short time, Charles con- 
cluded a treaty with Sforza, obtained the liberty of the Duke 
of Orleans, and then, weary of warfare, impatient for plea- 
sure, and cured of liis taste for foreign conquest, hastened to 
Lyons and plunged into every kind of dissipation. In the 
meantime Ferdinand had applied to the Spanish sovereign for 
aid, and, with the assistance of Gronsalvo di Cordova and a 
body of Arragonese soldiers, succeeded in expelling the re- 
mainder of the invading army from Naples. The French, to 
the number of 5000, laid down their arms, and retreated 
northward. An epidemic broke out among them. Their 
general, the Count de Montpensier, was attacked by it at 
Pozzuolo, and died ; and of all his army, scarcely five hundred 
returned to their native country. This intelligence was 
brought to Charles, then at Lyons and immersed in idle plea- 
sures. He once more roused himself to action,, collected an 
array, and was preparing to avenge the honour of the French 
nation, when, from some unknown cause, he suddenly changed 
his mind — turned his attention from military to home affairs 
— set about reforming abuses — established a supreme council 
— dismissed certain venial judges — attended personally to the 
complaints of his people, and was about to effect a reduction 
in the taxation, when death put an end to his projects and 
deprived France of a king who was, if not one of the wisest, 
one of the most amiable and beloved that ever sat upon the 
throne. The manner of his death i& related by Comiucs, who 
says that as Charles was one day leading the queen into a 
gallery of their castle at Amboise, for the purpose of observ- 
ing a game of tennis, he struck his head against a low arch- 
way, and, not being severely hurt, took no notice of the blow. 
Entering into conversation with some gentlemen near, he 
spoke in praise of virtue, and said he hoped never to commit 
another wilful sin as long as he lived. Scarcely had he 
spoken the words, when he was struck with apoplexy, and, 
being laid upon a pallet bed which chanced to ^\axA '\\\ *vS\<5i 
gallerf, expired in the course of a few \\o\«s. \\. ^^ "^^s^. 
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the apring time of 149S. lie naa just twenty-eight, and liad 
reigned fifteen years. His mildness and good-nature were the 
theme oF all tiia contemporaries, and it is written b; Comines 
that, " never did he say to any man a thing that might dis- 
please hiia." By those who knew how limited his education 
had been, his military successes were looked upon bb pro- 
digies ; and indeed, when we consider the incapacity of the 
leader, the inesperience of his council, and the number of his 
soldiers, this conquest of Italy does really deserve to be 
classed araoug the marvels of history. Having within the 
^^ epaee of two years lost his three infant sons, Cliarlcs VIU. 
^^Lvas succeeded by the Duke of Orleans. 

^^H Louis XII., Eumained the Father of his People, inherited 

^^rthe orown at thirl.y-si:( years of age, and assumed with the 

^^^ Mvereignty of Prance the titles of King of Jemaalenij King 

of the Two Sicilies, and Duke of Milan. This monarch had 

been tried by many adversities ; had led a thoughtless and 

extravagant life in his youth ; and now, like Prince Hal, for- 

I Book bis old haunts and compaiuous; forgave his ancient 
enemies ; applied Idmsclf diligently to the administration of 
^^nblic aD'aira; and, by continuing the reforms bejun by 
'Charles "VIII., secured the gratitude, the obedience, and the 
l^achraent of his subjects. His first step was to prooure a 
idivorce from Joan, bis wife, second daagblcr to Louis XI., a 
hdy whom he had been compelled to marry many years before, 
and who, in eouscquencc of her personal disadvantages, had 
never been so fortunate as to engage his affections. AJes- 
ander VI. now wore the triple erown, and Louis, by present- 
ing his son, C«sar Bor^a, with the duchy of Vaientinoia, 
secured the dispensation which he so ardently desired. Joui 
then retired to a convent, and Louis espoused the widow of 
Charles VIII., tlius continuing the union of Brittany and 
France. At the same lime he coniirmcd the brave La Tre- 
mouille in bis command of the army, and appointed GardinBl 
d'Atnboise to the office of prime minister. This was the first 
1 occasion upon which the authority of the sovereign had ever 

^^Ueeo legally delcgalcd into llie Wnia at a. auiiiiic^.. B.ulcr 
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now of the fairest and broadest territory of any European 
sovereign, Louis XIT. cherished the same vain Italian projects 
as his predecessor, and still coveted the comparatively unim- 
portant duchy of Milan. In pursuance of this object he sent 
an army into Italy, July, 1499, and made an easy conquest of 
Genoa and the Milanese. Sforza took refuge with his son-in- 
taw, Maximilian, now Emperor of Austria^ but finding that 
Milan entertained no friendly sentiments to the conqueror, 
returned at the head of an army to recover his domains. La 
Tremouille instantly crossed the Alps with fresh forces, and 
attacked Sforza at Novara. Swiss mercenaries were engaged 
ou both sides. They made a mere pretence of fighting when 
opposed to each other, and, learning that the French pay ex- 
ceeded that of the Italian, all those engaged for the Milanese 
deserted in a body to La Tremouille, threw open the gates of 
the city, and delivered up their duke to the enemy. This 
nobleman was bitterly hated by the French. He had been 
the first to invite Charles VIII., and the first to betray him ; 
and he had made himself odious to the Italians by his malver- 
sations. From Louis he experienced less clemency than he 
was entitled to expect as a prisoner of war, but more, per- 
liaps, than was due to the measure of his crimes. He was 
removed to France, and imprisoned for life in the castle of 
Loche. 

The king now aimed at extending his power farther south, 
nnd, having aided the Borgias in subduing Romagna, con- 
cluded, in the year 1500, a secret treaty with Ferdinand 
of Arragon, by which it was agreed that France and Spain 
should make a partition of Naples. They poured in accord- 
ingly npon that devoted kingdom. Frederick, the reigning 
monarch, confided at first in the Spanish general; was be- 
trayed ; fled to Ischia ; and was at length in a small degree 
compensated by Louis with the duchy of Anjou. And now 
the spoliators began to dispute among themselves. Being 
both usurpers, they quarrelled about their mutual " rights," 
and contended for the revenues, for the cattle taxes, and fe 
the frontier lands. It was not long beloiG \iQ^\i^^K&^ ^^swl- 
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inenced between llie Trench vieevoy, Louis, Duke de Nemours, 
and the Spanisli commander, Gonaalro di Cordova. Two 
great battles were foiight, on two successive days, at Semi- 
nars nnd Oerignok, in both of which the U'mies of Louis 
were routed; and so, quite suddenly, in the )'car 1503, llie 
King of Arragon possessed himself of the whole of Nnples, 
Uid left only the Ibrtressea of Gneta in. tbc hands of his ials 
tHj. Enraged at this want of faith, Louis raised a gigantic 
wmy, and sent two divisions iuto Spain, and one towards 
IJaplcs. All of tlicso onterprisea were unsuccessful. The 
general. La Tremouille, fell dangerously ill, aud the Marquis 
of ^tantuB proved an inefficient snccCfsor. The Italian divi- 
sion was delayed in Rome by the confusioii consequent upon 
the death of Alexander and the illness of Cresar Borgia, both 
of whom had drunk by mistake of a poison nhich they had 
intended for others. Deprived of these powerful friends, 
Ijeaet by Gonsalvo and bis anny, and commanded by their 
irresolute general, the Duke of Mantua, the French troops 
were put to flight; Gaeta surrendered to the Spanish flag; 
flUdNaplea was won and lost again. The grief and disappoint- 
ment of Louis were upon tliis occasion so severe that he be- 
came dangerously ilt, and liis wife, A.uue of Brittany, took 
advantage of his weak condition to betroth her daughter to 
Prince Ciiarlea of Luxembourg, grandson to Maximilian, aud 
(ifterwards the celebrated Charles V. The conditions of tliis 
betrothal were such as the king, had he been in possession of 
his health and judgment, would never have countenanced. 
Milan, Brittany, and Burgundy were assigned as the marriage 
portion of the Princess Claude, and to liave ed alienated those 
provinces from the crown would bave heeu to alienate the 
Judf of the kingdom of Franco. Tortunately the king reco- 
vered, and the states -general, assembling at Touts, besought 
his majesty to revoke his rash engagement aud betroth the 
Princess Clande to Francis, Count of AngoulSme, heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne. Louis recognised the justice of this 
petition, broke the former disgraceful treaty, and celebrated 
If betrotbai with great splendour. So long, however. 
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as the queen lived, she never suffered the marriage to take 
place. 

In 1508, Louis entered unwisely into the League of Cam- 
brai — a confederation formed between Maximilian, the pope, 
and the King of Arragon, all of whom were his enemies, and 
directed against the liberties of the Venetians, who were his 
only friends south of the Alps. The French then marched 
against Venice, and on the l^th of May, 1509, gained the 
victory of Agnadel, an action which weakened the ocean 
republic, and proved no gain to Prance. Immediately after 
this engagement the league was dissolved, and hostilities 
broke out between the pope and the king. A new confede- 
ration was soon organized between the Venetians, the Swiss, 
the King of Arragon, and Pope Julius II ; and now their 
arms were united against Louis. The king's generals, among 
whom were Bayard, Be Chaumont, and the famous Gaston de 
Poix, Duke de Nemours, hesitated to war against the Church ; 
but the commons and the states-general combated their pre- 
judices, and declared that as Julius had taken up the profane 
sword, he was no longer to be held sacred from military reta- 
liation. Upon this, a fresh army was despatched under the 
command of Gaston de Poix, and the great battle of Ravenna 
was fought on the 11th of May, 1512. The Prench were 
again victorious. The two generals, Peter of Navarre and 
Pabricio Colonna, the Marquis of Pescara, and the Cardinal 
of Medicis, were taken prisoners; but the brave conqueror 
himself, then only twenty-two years of age, fell pierced with 
fourteen wounds. This was the last Prench triumpli in Italy. 
The pope, though defeated, was unsubdued as ever, when 
death put an end to his ambitious projects, and he was suc- 
ceeded by the Cardinal Medici, known as Leo X. The new 
pontiff adopted the policy of his predecessor. He united 
the Emperor Maximilian, the King of Spain, and Henry VIII. 
of England, in a coalition called the League of Malines, and 
declared war with Prance. The brave old general, De la 
Tremouille, again took the field, and led a Prewclv ^xxk^ vc^'^ 
Lombardy. Once more Louis turned \v\a e^t^ xv^ovi^^^iSNCk., 
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the object of his Uic-long uabition. The citj, as 
uiitted, and tbe conquerors besieged Novara, wliieh was gftr- 
riaoBcd by 6000 Swiss. Tliese mountainaers, inspired bj an 
implacable hatred of the Trench, poured out by night in k 
desperate sally, carried tlie eutrenciunents of La TreniQuillei 
tiuned bis gnns ;ipDn his own camp, and won a signal victory. 
All was now over. The vctcian, himaelf badly wounded, re- 
crassed the Alps ; abandoned Vcoicc to its own resoni'ces : 
and rctnimed to France, "We-iry at length of this cihausting- 
var, and hopeless of crcr retaining territories so easily woa 
and so perpetually lost, Loiiia beheld Uic illusory fabric of his 
conquests all fallen to ruin, aor again thought of tetricTing- 
bis Italian power. Naples had now passed entu^ly into th« 
bands of Spain; Genoa had revolted; and Milan, for whidt> 
so miieli had been so frequently risted, had returned to the- 
family of the Sforzi. The king, lieuceforth, devoted himself to 
home affairs ; and having lost his wife in January, 1614, mar- 
ried not many months alter with Mary, sister of Henry VliL, 
•■\ yoong and faeaatiful princess, whose affections had beea 
pre^ngaged to tlie Date of Bulfolk, and who was reluctantly 
compelled to subscribe to the dielatea of state jiolicy in her 
acoeptanee of the French monarch. Louis now made vwioB*. 
alterations in his hours, Lis mode of life, and ills amusementa^ 
and these changes, intended to do honour to bis bride, so dis> 
ordered his health, as to leave her, in the course of some few 
weeks, a widow. He died on the Ist of January, 1S13, 
deeply lamented by the middle and lower classes, whose father, 
friend, and protector ho Iiad been. I]cononiical in his privato' 
expenditure, forbearing in his demands upon the public parse, 
and impartial in the administration of justice, he hod eamed ' 
the honourable surname by which he was known to his age^ 
This merciful and prudent dbposition met with little 3ym> 
pathy from the nobles, who looked upon bis eeonomy as par- 
simouj, and stykd 1dm, eontcmptuously, fe rot rolMrier, ortte 
plebeianking. A great alteration was now, however, to takv 
place in the Court. A gallant, lavisb, and brilliant sovereign. 
was lo surrouud the throiiu wilA\ a\H\ic 5^1endi,.urs of leaiu- 
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ing and chivalry. Francis I., and the Renaissance of Art in 
France, were abont to enter on the scene. 



CHAPTEll VI. 

FROM TUB ACCESSION OF FBANCIS I. TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE 

BOUSE OF VALOIS. 

(AJ). 1615—1589.) 

F&A9CIS I. ascended the throne at an epoch when the sove- 
reignties of Enrope had become absolute in authority — ^when 
the great territorial noblesse had almost disappeared — when 
the republican states were for the most part weakened and 
oppressed — and when all the great discoveries and improve- 
ments of the preceding century were beginning to flourish 
and bear fruit. A spirit of theological inquiry was abroad. 
The Ex)man Catholic Church, having fulfilled its mission of 
civilization; having kept down the frightful anarchies of early 
barbarism and sown the leadmg principles of viHue ; having 
restrained the enormities of tyrants and preserved in the se- 
clusion of convent and priory the neglected treasures of 
learning, now fell into paths of misdoing, and prepared the 
way for the Reformation. A long line of iniquitous popes 
had filled the pontifical chair, and men's minds revolted from 
the crimes of Alexander VI., the butcheries of Julius II., and 
the frivolities of Leo X. Wickliffe and Huss had already 
spoken words of eloquent scorn, and a greater man than 
either had now risen up from an Augustine cloister to shake 
the papal power to its foundations. Against the shameless traffic 
of indulgences, against the guilty debaucheries of the clergy, 
against the pride, the rapacity, and the haughty despotism 
of Rome, preached Martin Luther, the monk of Wittenberg. 
A revolution as important had taken place in the world of 
science, enterprise, and letters. Christopher Columbus had 
in 1492 opened to trade and emigration the shores of the 
New World; and in 1497, Vasco de Gama discww^^ N^fta 
route to India bjr doubling the Cape of Good "Ro^^. ^^tv- 
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time commerce now in a great measure deserted tlie ported 
the Mediterranean, and the fleets of Europe Intverscd tlie 
great ocean with the riches of both Jiemiapheres. The general 
use of gunpowder, the active propagation of knowledge by 
means of the printing ])r<^ss, aud the Improvements ia judi- 
cature, all tended to einaDcipate opinion and cultivate the 
desire of progress. Above ail, tbe wars in Italj, impove- 
rishing and futile ns thej had been in a political point of view, 
bad jet imbued the French with an advanced taste for lite- 
rature, an admiration of art, uid an inclination for philological 
study. It was impossible that b people so receptive of all 
that is novel and agreeable should witness nithout emulation 
the artistic and literary glory of Florence and llome. They 
■could not fail to be attracted by the elegance (if Petrarcli, the 

t grandeur of Dante, the subtlety of MachiavcUi, and the bril- 
liancy of Boccaccio and Ariosto. They could not enter St. 
'Peter's, unfinished as it wna, without a wish to improve the 
-architecture of the Louvre ; or contemplate the masterpieces 
■of Eapiiael and Michael Augelo without the desire to enrich 
then- palaces lu France with the wealth of fresco, sculpture, 
and painting. It was left, however, foi- Fraucis I. (the aris- 
tocratic king, as be was called,) to realize tbat which his pre- 
■ ^ecessors lutd vainly attempted, and to naturalize in France 
that passion for beauty and that generous encouragement of 
_genius by which she has ever since been distinguished. Italy 
was at this epoch the centre of philosophy and art. Tiie 
great houses of Medici, of Este, of the Visoonti and the 
Sforzi, patronized all the talent and promoted all the t< 
searches of the age. The philosophy of Plato, the works of 
Vitruvins and Ajchimedes, the coinuientariea of ai'ciiiEO- 
logists, and tlie esbumed monuments of antiquity were alike 
pressed into the service of the arts, and made a part of that 
-education imposed by the great and learned upon the students 

• in tlie schools. Statues and vases adorned the garden 
cioos volumes furnished the libraries, bronzes and chased 
•jmjis, mosaics, intaglios and enamels fiQcd the cabmets of 
Italy's muniUcent princes. To mol these splendour,', li 
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port art, architecture and poetry became the sJim, xr,d consti- 
tutes the lasting glory, of Francis I. Primaticcio and Leonardo 
da Vinci were his pensioners and guests. To build his palace 
of Fontainebleau and reconstruct the Louvre, a legion of 
Italian architects and painters were employed. He purchased 
at enormous prices, and from all parts of Europe, paintings, 
sculptures, medals, cameos, and objects of virtu. From Italy 
alone he obtained one hundred and twenty-four antique 
statues, exclusive of busts. He caused a mould of Trajan's 
column to be executed in bronze. He even strove to remove 
the famous fresco of the Last Supper from the walls of the 
refectory of tlie Convent of Santa Maria at Milan ; but was 
compeUed at last to relinquish the project, since it could only 
have been accomplished with injury to the picture. In his 
superb encourai^ement of art, in his munificent donations to col- 
leges and schools, in the liberality of his invitations to scholars 
and poets, Francis I. stands, perhaps, without a rival amid 
the monarchs of history. He obtained the title of " Patron 
of Learning and the Arts," and, whatever faults may be dis- 
closed in his character by the succeeding pages, it cannot be 
denied even by the most prejudiced of his detractors, that his 
name has been deservedly handed down to later ages as that 
of a great and magnificent sovereign. 

Brave, generous, gay, and possessed of all the attractions of 
youth, beauty and high breeding, Francis I., Count of Angou- 
leme, and cousin to Louis XII., fascinated all classes of his new 
subjects. Scarcely had he received the crown when, unwarned 
by the losses of his predecessors, and stimulated by the same 
unaccountable ambition which had already cost his country so 
many gallant lives, he turned his attention to the acquisition 
of Milan. An army of 60,000 men was despatched by a new 
road over the Alps, and Prosper Colomia, the pope's general, 
-was surprised and captured by the Chevalier Bayard, while 
sitting at supper in the town of Villefranche. This important 
success discouraged the Milanese at the first outset of the 
campaign; but the Swiss, to the number of twenty thousand^ 
poured in to their aid, and the sanguinary Vd.\A\e qI ^^tv^- 
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fouglit on tie 13tb of October, 1515. The aotbn 
commenced at four o'clock in the afternoon, and lasted with 
toletabl; equal fortune till midnight. It was a Iiaad to Land 
contest. French and Swiss were all mingled confusedly 
tt^ther; and, as they stood, they now laid down and slma- J 
bered side by side, frsucis liiuiself fDuud no better resting- 
place than a gun-curriagc. At daybreak tbe menrose up and 
recotomenced. The Trench now began to evince a decided 
advantage — the Tenctian general arrived with rcinforcementa 
— the Swiss retreated in. good order, and the rictorj was 
with tlie king, who therenpon knelt down in the battle-field 
and received knighthDod at tbe haais of Bayard, "the cheva- 
lier without fear and without "reproach." By this Bpiendid, 
victory, gained over the bravest soldiers in Europe, Francia 
won great glory, and thcducliy of Milan. The veteran TrivnJr 
sio, who had assisted at seventeen pitched battles, called it; 
the "battle of the giants." Ma;(tmilian Sforza evacuated his 
«apitai, and received from France a, pension of thirty thonsand 
«rowiuii and the king, having concluded a treaty witli the 
Swiss, returned triumphantly to Lyons. He next couciliatei 
the pope, promised to annul the Pragmatic Sanction, and to 
restore to tlie pontiBcal court the immense revenues of the' 
annates.* The parliament aad university resisted this con- 
cordat, and appealed to thePragmaticSanction of Charles YH. 
Francis, enraged at any opposition to liia imperious will,' 
threatened the niagistrates and parliament with the punisii. 
menta inflicted upon ordinary rebels; and, having thos ro. 
duced them to submission, and eatablishod the pi'incipleg of 
despotism, congratulated himself upon having placed kingB 
beyond the pale of control. In the year 1516, died Ferdinand, 
Kiug of ArragoD, leaving the crown to bis daughter, Joan tho 
Simple, and naming Cardinal Ximeues regent of Castille. 
Assoaated with Joan by decree of the Cortes, her son, 
Charles of Luxembourg, then si^Lteen years of age, assumed 
the royal power, and made peace witii Francis. Tfie dealJi of 
• Tlie first yeia-» nytnm of Tuiot bcnefleu ma tamed tiM 
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the Emperor Maximilian, in 1519, Urst awakened the spirit 
of rivalry between France and Spain. Both were candidates 
for the imperial diadem, and, Frederick of Saxony having 
declined the contest, it was bestowed upon Charles, thence- 
forth famous in all history as the Emperor Charles Y. 
Eraiusis was bitterly disappointed by this decision. He 
sought the friendship of Henry YIII. of England, hoping to 
win him over as an ally against the increased and increasing 
power of Spain. A friendly interview was proposed — Guines, 
near Calais, was named as the place of meeting — three weeks 
of festivals and tournaments were spent by the two Courts — 
•and the extraordinary splendour displayed on both sides 
caused the locality to be styled the " Field of the Cloth of 
<3old." A treaty of alliance was concluded before the 
monarchs parted, and a war between France and Spain 
seemed to be on the point of breaking out. Many events, 
kowever, occurred to delay the commencement of hostilities. 
Insurrections in Spain, and the first religious agitations in 
<jtermany, occupied the thoughts and energies of Charles. 
The new opinions and the daring acts of Luther, usurped for 
the moment the wonder and attention of Europe. He burnt 
the pope's bull in Wittemberg before the members of the 
university and the assembled citizens, a.d. 1517. The diet of 
Worms was convoked by the emperor, and the great reformer, 
under the protection of Frederick of Saxony and a hundred of 
his knights, appeared before the diet, preached an eloquent 
defence of his opinions, and then, aided by Frederick, retired 
to the fortress of Wartburg, beyond reach of his enemies. 

During this agitation and division of the public mind, 
the French, prompted by Leo X., prepared for an invasion 
of Nc^les. To this step the emperor was opposed, and 
Leo, always inconsistent, abandoned his former ^liance and 
embraced the cause of Spain. War was now formally de- 
d^ored, despite the intervention of Henry VIII., who, in his 
neutral position, assimied the office of mediator, and 
endeavoured to persuade the monarchs to peace. Fro\iL 
this moment up to the end of their lives, tlne&e \.Nvo^o\«D^^i^ft;& 
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usurp the stage aS historr. Witli tlic cliiinccs and diangcs of 
their fortunes, with llieir rivalrj, their liatred, sud tixat 
stratagems, the interests of Europe rise and fall; and wt, 
from tlie vantage ground of more tliau three eeiituriea dt. 
tirap, sinnd bj, spectators of the game. Francis gave thai 
command of bis armies to llic Gcnciala Lnutrec anilBonnirM,' 
both brarc, but rash men ; and passed over tiio svperioc 
merits of Die Constable de Uourboii, f lien the Ruest soldier ii) 
France. Tlio im]icnal troops besieged aod took Mourzon an^ 
Toumai ; but were repulsed from Mciieres by the ChevBlioe| 
Bajard. Leo attacked and took Parma and Placenlia. Milavj 
was lost, A.o. 1531. Laulrcc, driven to extremities for vanfe 
of the supplies ivhich bad been promised to bim hy the kingj.; 
■was forced to withdraw, and retnnicd, defeated, from thi* 
&tal contest, rnmee wns tlius deprived once again of all 
Italian conquests, and the king, furious at his losses, loaded) 
the unlucky general with reproaches. Lantrec, defendodi 
himself by stating that in consequence of the non-arrival ^ 
bis promised supplies, liis soldiers had deserted and disobp;e^ 
him. The intendant-general, Semblanfay was summoned, ani, 
it was discovered that tlie sum granted by Francis for tbe- 
payment of the troops had been intercepted and appropriated 
by his mother, Louisa of Savoy. The queen-mother iras » 
woman of violent passions and lax morality. Enraged at this 
discovery, she ever after pursued the unfortunate Semhlan^ig^ 
witli an implacable hatred, and contrived at last, by means oS 
unfounded accusations, to send bim to the scaffold. 

In 1522, died Pope Leo X., a man of ^nc taste, and tf 
patron of the arts ; but ill adapted by character for the reli- 
gious profession. He was succeeded in his olBcc by Adrian 
VIt formerly preceptor to the emperor, who thus secured tl* 
good-will of a most important ally ; while Francis, impctooua 
in war and carckss in odministratiou, was already worsted in 
Italy, negligent of the merits of his own best officets, asA 
idienating hy iajustioe his most valuable supporters. Itt 
want of money, in want of generals, in want of friends, hn' 
etiU persisted in his ruinous \)asaion for the possession ol 
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Milan. He put the judicial offices up to sale, aud, with the 
funds so raised, equipped a third army and took the road to 
Italy, intending this time to command in person. An unanti- 
cipated disaster, however, occurred to frustrate his measures. 
The Constable Bourbon, driven to desperation by the malice 
of the queen-mother and the indifference of the king, deserted 
into Germany and re-appeared at the head of the armies of 
the Emperor Charles V. Fearful of leaving his kingdom un- 
defended with this treasonable example before the eyes of the 
disaffected, Prancis consigned his army to the command of 
Bonnivet, and remained to protect the rights of the crown. 
The campaign, under Bonnivet, was singularly unfortunate. 
He was forced to raise the blockade of Milan, and, hotly 
pressed by Lannoy and Pescara, two of the emperor's most 
skilful generals, was driven from all his posts, and compelled 
to retreat. It was during this retreat that the admirable 
Bayard received his death-wound while guarding the passage 
of a bridge near Bomagnano, May, 1524. Francis now re- 
sumed the command of his forces, being alarmed by the ap- 
proach of the Constable Bourbon, who had invaded Provence 
and laid siege to the city of Marseilles. As the king ad- 
vanced the enemy retreated, and Francis, elated with success, 
kad the impmdence to follow them across the Alps, and again 
invest Milan. The duchy submitted ; and the king laid siege 
to Pavia. Want of ammunition and neglect of the com- 
monest precautions rendered the French efforts worse than 
useless. After lying for three months before the city walls, 
Francis found the siege no farther advanced, and the armies of 
the emperor on their way to overwhelm his disorganized 
camp. Strangely obstinate, and blind to the inevitable conse- 
quences of his obstinacy, the king refused to raise the siege, 
and, in his entrenchments, awaited the attack. On the 25th 
of February, 1525, the battle began. Even then, notwith- 
standing the disparity of numbers, there might have been 
some chance, but for the rash valour with which 
Francis and his knights charged into the midst ciC tJ^a 
cjiemy, and hy placing themselves wltliixi Tewi\i ol >[)asiM ^'^^ 
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OQ, deprived thHmsclvcs of lliat aid iu the contest, 
artillery ceased its fire ; tlie action became no longer an 
sfisault, but a battle on tbc open pUin.; the Diike of Alen^u 
took lli^t; ths king and his party were hemned in bj the 
wliole imperial army ; aud Francis himself, wounded, 
dliunoimted, covered with blood and dust, and fighting gal- 
lantly to the last, was taken prisoner. Henry II., the youoj 
sovereign of Navarre, was captured at the same tir 
General Bonnivet. was killed ; and ten thousand French w 
left upon the field. Overwhelmed with grief, and foreseeing 
in his capture nothing but the ruin of his kingdom, Francis, 
after a brief captivity in Italy, was transferred to Madrid; kept 
ta close confinement ; and humiliated by the neglect of the 
emperor, who had resolved to profit by his victory to the- 
utmost. The haughty and active spirit of the French mouarck 
sank under this burden, and he fell ill in prison. Charles, 
fearful then of losing his victim, relented, and visited him 
with mach show of cordiality. Francis recovered, and w 
offered his Uberty upon tenns with which he at first refnaed 
to comply. But after some time, having been for twelve 
months a captive, and wearying for France and freedom, ho 
consented to sign the treaty, and was exchanged upon ths 
frontier, for his two sous, who were given over as hostages tft 
Spain. By this treaty the king agreed to relinquish Bur- 
gundy, Flanders, and Artois; tc resign all claim to Mtbn 
and Naples ; to re-estaljliali Bourbon in his estates and privi- 
leges, and, bebg himaell' a widower at this time, t« man; 
Eleanora of Portugal, sister to Charles V. Once past th9 
boundary river, Francis sprang upou hoi'seback, waved a hasty 
farewell to his children, :iow on the opposite bank, andgal- 
bped, without drawing rein, to Bayonne. Here he tjirew off 
all restraint, and every obligation of honour. Being forced 
to disgraceful concessions, he held himself jastiSed in refusing' 
to fulfil them; anddiaregardbg the condition of his si 
whom the emperor ungenerously expended his indignation, 
repudiated all the articles of the treaty. T]ie 
reaewed, and a general league wta totmcd a^oiust the Iyi'ttnn5 
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of Charles. The pope and the Italian States, exasperated bj 
the cruelty of the Spanish troops, espoused the French cause;, 
and Henry VIII. of Eupjland entered the confederation. Tlie 
ambition and power of tiic emperor had by this time given, 
just cause for alarm to all the powers of Europe, and they 
were not sorry to embrace the present opportunity of uniting 
against him. Charles, on his side, sent Bourbon with an army 
into Italy, and promised him, if successful, the investiture of 
the Buchy of Milan. Milan was taken, and BourboO' 
inarched to Home, pacifying his discontented soldiers with. a. 
prospect of such rich plunder as they had never grasped 
before. The pope and his cardinals retired to the Castle of 
St. Angclo ; the citizens defended the walls ; and the assault' 
commenced on the 5th of May, 1527. Bourbon was killed at 
the first onset ; but the city was taken, sacked, and given upx 
to the licence of his barbarous soldiery, who kept possession.^ 
of it for several months, besieging the pope in his castle, and/ 
committing every excess that ignorance and wickedness could 
devise. At length a plague broke out. The invaders died by 
thousands ; but refused even then to abandon their prey. At 
length, when ten months had thus elapsed, Lautrec, having; 
reduced Milan, advanced to the relief of the pope. The- 
Spaniards, decimated by ihc plague and reduced by de-. 
bauchery, evacuated Rome upon the first summons, and of all , 
the hosts of Bourbon, scarce five hundred men marched out. 
Lautrec then proceeded towards Naples ; but being himselT 
attacked by the epidemic, fell sick and died on the way. Hia 
army capitulated to the emperor, and so ended finally th& 
Italian enterprises of Francis I. 

In 1529, the resources of both sovereigns being well nigh- 
exhausted, peace was made, and the young princes were re- 
stored on payment of a tribute of twelve hundred thousand 
crowns. The king married Eleanora of Portugal, resigned all 
pretensions to Italy, ceded a large portion of the Low Coun- 
tries, and left his Italian allies to the vengeance of the 
emperor. In 1531 died the queen-mother, Louisa of Savoy^ 
leaving in her coffers the prodigious sum oi \,^QS^,^^^ ^^^^\w 
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orowDe. Francis I,, uow cujojiug au iolervul of peace, 
appropriated the f^rcuter part of this gudi to the noble purpose 
of which we have spoken so fully at the opening of the prc- 
seut chapter ; and, a*, the same time, founded and endowed 
the college of Franc:. "While he was thus coatrlbuting, 
however, to the cause of learning and art, be was also exert- 
ing his authoritv iQ :inotLer wa; to suppress truth and the spirit 
of progress. The reformers, already sufficiently persecuted by 
Charles of Spain and Henij of England, found in him tbcir 
most burborous aud dctenuined enemy. He forbade their 
Iwoks to he printed ; coiiliscated their property ; and eveu 
caused six Protestants to be burnt alive. Perceiving at 
length that to persevere in these severities would be to draw 
upon himself the indignation of tlie Lutheran princes of 
Germany, the king desisted from his persecutious and issued 
an edict of toleration. Tiic emperor, who had only been 
waiting for a favourable mouient, resumed Jiostilities by laying 
siege to Marseilles in the year 1536 ; was repulsed by General 
de MoiilinorcHci ; and forced to retreat for want of provi- 
sions. In the same year Friuco Francis, the Dauphin, died 
Bttddenly ; and the king, believing him to have beeu poisoned 
by emissaries of Spain, formed an allianeo with the Mussul- 
man empire, and proposed an invasionof Italy. Pope Fauini. 
now interposed ; negotiated a meeting between Francis 
and Oiai'les ; and succeeded in perauadiug tlieiii to a truce of 
ten years. Tliis treaty was concluded iu 153S ; and, a revolt 
breaking out in Flanders not long after, the emperor requested 
■permission to pass throngh France on his way thither. In 
leturn for this f;ivour he offered to bestow the duchy of 
Milan upon Prince Henry. Francis accepted the proposal, 
and Charles travelled in safety through his enemy's dominions, 
net on all sides hy festivities and honoiu-s, and treated aa 
beoume so powerful a guest. Notwithstanding the good foith 
«Dd hospitality of Francis, the emperor soon after declined to 
Veep his word. Milan was never ceded, and the king, 
wged, recommenced the war ia 1542. Upon this occasion 
i/ic tickle sovereign of England iillicd himself with Spain. 
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The contest was not destined to be of long duration. By the 
treaty of Crespy it was agreed that Charles should renounce 
Burgundy, and Francis, Milan, Flanders and Artois. The 
peace thus concluded was broken no more, and after twenty* 
five years of unremitting strife, France and Spain became en- 
tirely reconciled. The few remainiiig years of the king's life 
were now devoted to a renewed persecution of the Protes- 
tants. The people of Vaudois had adopted the doctrines of 
Calvin, and upon them the sword of fanaticism was turned. 
Twenty-two provincial villages were burnt, and their inhabi- 
tants massacred. At Cabrieres seven hundred men were 
slaughtered, and all the women burnt. Houses were razed—* 
woods cut down — ^gardens destroyed — and a fertile country 
everywhere desolated and laid in ruin. In the meantime 
Henry VIII. had taken Boulogne, and a French fleet harassed 
the coasts of England. A peace was, however, concluded in 
the month of June, 1546. Francis engaged to pay an annual 
tribute for the space of eight years, and Henry agreed, at the 
expiration of that time, to relinquish his valuable conquest* 
But death soon interposed to mar the contract. Henry died 
on the 28th of January, 1547, and on the 31st of March he 
was followed by the King of France, then in the fifty-third 
year of his age and the thirty-second of his reign. To the 
last he was accompanied by that magnificence which had 
characterized every event of his life. His funeral was the 
most splendid ever seen in France ; and, his people, witnessing 
this last act of homage, mindful of his courage and liberality, 
and forgetful of his faults, his ambition, and his notorious im« 
morality, bore testimony only to his fine qualities, and par* 
doned the bloodshed and poverty which his unavailing wars 
had entailed upon the kingdom. During this reign the Spa- 
niards continued to retain possession of Navarre ; but Henry 
d'Albret, then married to the sister of Francis, retained the 
title without the authority of king. Francis I. was suc- 
ceeded by his second son, Henry II., surnamed the Warlike. 

Good-natured, lively, and courageous, K«m^,"«>i\:kss^ xsc 
heriting either bis father's talent or dlgm^.3»"wsft\x^<i^\JMSv\^ 
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nsn; points, luid, like him, was one of the liErndsornnt men 
of Ilia time. He was mncried to Ciitbarine, dauglitci" of the 
famous Lorenzo dc Medicis ; a tLdcntcd, ambitions, and an* 
scrupolons woman, wlio had as yet displajed none of thoss 
eril passions which were destined aftetwnrds to raise op for 
her BO detestable a repatation. She appears to iia^c had little 
influence with her hiaband, wliose nffoetious were usurped by 
the beautiful and faaeimiting Diana of Poitiers. Tins ladj 
was the widow of the Sieur dc BrcKfi, and though already 
arrived at middle age, was yet possrsaed of the most extra- 
ordinary Joveliness and the most brilliant wit. To her the 
king resigned himself and his govern nient, and the people, 
discontented, accused her of sorcery. In 1653, Henry ailicd 
himself with the princes of Germany, and declared war 
against his father's ancient enemy, Charles Y. Heading his 
army in person, the king marched upon the bishoprics of 
Meli, Toul, and Verdun, all dependencies of the Empire, and 
took possession of the city of Cambrai. Shortly after these 
^ snccesaes, the German States concluded a treaty for them- 
hisdves, and withdrew from the contest ; but Henry resolved to 
Lcontinae the war unaided, garrisoned his newly ncquired 
bishoprics, and awaited the stru^'lc. It was already winter, 
and the season was peculiarly severe ; bat Cliarlcs, impatient 
to re^n his possessions, would hear of no delay, and besieged 
Met» in 1552, with one hundred thousand men. The town 
was ill-constructed for purposes of war; but it was left to 
the eare of the Duke de Guise, who displayed m its defence 
much intrepidity and skill that the great empeiw was at 
last obliged to withdraw liis troops with a loss of forty tbou- 
Mcd of their number. For three years these hostilities were 
irolonged between rrancc and Spain. Piedmont, Italy, 
a and Flanders became each in turn tjie seetie of war- 
rieardy was ravaged by Cliorles, and Hoinault by 
Henry. The imperial armyrazed Therouenue, and the French 
naile the conquest of Hesdin. The battle of Ecuti was pro- 
Aiclire more of glory than proBt, and Piedmont witnessed a 
reen Alva and Brissac. 
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Towards the autumn of the year 1555, the celebrated diet 
of Angsbu]^ was convoked for the purpose of considering 
the state of religion in Germany. Charles, overborne by the 
fatigues of a long reign and the failing condition of his 
health, left the presidency of the diet to his brother, Ferdi- 
nand of Bohemia. More tolerant and enlightened than the 
€mperor, this prince took a reasonable view of the prevailing 
schisms, and enthre religious liberty was granted to the 
Catholic and Protestant states of the German confederation — 
a decree particularly distasteful to Charles, who had all his 
life endeavoured to preserve the unity of the Church with the 
unity of the Empire. Disgusted with politics ; finding himself 
no longer capable of maintaining, either in the camp or the 
<M>uncil,his formersuperiority; and sinking beneath thepressure 
of severe physical suffering, the emperor now put into execu- 
tion that extraordinary design which he appears to have 
meditated from his youth. He resigned and dismembered all 
those vast dominions which it had been the labour of his life 
to unite beneath one sceptre. To his son, Philip II., he relin- 
quished Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries ; and in favour of 
his brother, the King of Bohemia, he abdicated the imperial 
throne of Germany. He then retired to the beautiful and 
lonely Convent of St. Juste, adopted the garments and duties 
of a monk, and died a victim to his superstitious austerities 
in the course of tliree years. A truce of five years was now 
concluded between France and Spain ; but it scarcely endured 
for twelve months. Pope Paul IV., anxious to fan the enmity of 
these two powers, induced Henry to coalesce with him against 
Philip n., and an army was accordingly despatched across the 
Alps, under the command of the Duke de Guise. This noble- 
man marched towards Naples; but, meeting with severe 
reverses, retraced his steps in time to revive the failing 
courage of his countrymen, who found themselves invaded by 
an immense army of Spanish and English soldiers, which 
Philip, by the assistance of his queen, Mary of England, had 
assembled before St. Quentin. It was in this wft%^ t\\^ 
Admiral CoVignj, nephew to the Coiist«!\i\& ^e '^^xiJwftRkX^'wsv, 
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contrived, with a mere handful of men, to defend the town 
against the whole army of Spain. Montmoi'cnci hastened tu 
his relief; sueceeded with great difBculty in introducing ii 
small body of men into the town ; was himself attacked wilk 
the remainder of his troops ; and, after four hours of fighting, 
experienced the most disnstrous defeat that had been kiiuwii 
in Franco sinee the days of FoitJers and Agincamt. This 
battle waa fought on the 10th of August. 1357. All the 
fcEuch artillery was taken. Four tliousaiid men were slain, 
of whom six hundred were gentlemen ; and the Constable 
himself was taken prisoner. Seventeen days after, tlie town 
capitulated ; but hj tliis tune the Duke of Guise had returned, 
and the king was rapidly organizing means of defence. There 
was disorder at the same time in the enemy's camp. Pliilip's 
German soldiers deserted for want of p;iy, and tlic English 
L .Mfused to serve any longer with the Spaniards. The iuradiug 
W li^ions were in consetjucnce withdrawn; nud Guise, eager to 
F tevenge the siege of St. Quentin, attacked, and reeovered 
Calais from tbc bands of the English, in whose possession it 
had remained aince the memoruble invasion of KingEdwnrd 111 . 
210 years before. By the peace of Gateau Cambrcsis, Henry 
and Philip were brouglit to terms of amity, a.d. 1559. Trance 
surrendered Genoa, Corsica, and Naples, and the wars of 
Italy, which had endured fur sixty-five jcara, were at length 
terminated. In honour of this peace, two marriages were 
. arranged; one between the Princess Elizabeth of Franco ard 
L Fldlip, now V. widower by the death of bis English queen — the 
I other between Margaret, the king's sister, and tbc Duke of 
F Savoy. The nuptials were performed with great splendour, 
and in cclcbrution of tbe lirst, wlueh took place on tbc 17tb 
of June, 1559, a tournament was held for three days. The 
lists reached from the Touruelles to the Bastille, and the king 
and the Duke of Guise held them against ali comers. Both 
excelled in feats of cliivalry, and were victorious. At length 
tbe king desired the Count dc Montgomcri, one of the captains 
of the Scottish guard, to break a lance with him. The count, 
wio n-as ftjunUj celebrated tot dexterity, cudeavouted to 
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excuse himself; but in vain. They charged, their lances 
shivered, and Henry was wounded in the eye. This happened 
on the third day of the tournament. The king fell instantly, 
and after lying for eleven days without speech or conscious- 
ness, expired. In the confusion which distracted the Court, 
Catharine de Medicb assumed the direction of affairs, and 
Montgomeri fled to England. No process was instituted 
against him ; but, falling many years after into the hands of 
Catharine, she caused him to be put to death with cruel . 
tortures. 

Erancis 11., eldest son of the late sovereign, ascended the 
throne at sixteen years of age. He was devoted to his wife, 
the beautiful and ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, and suffered 
her uncles, the Duke of Guise and tlie Cardinal of Lorraine, 
to usurp much of the authority of the crown. They, with 
Catharine de Medicis, governed the country, and excited the 
indignation of the Princes de Bourbon, who were of the blood 
royal, and claimed a direct descent from St. Louis. These 
nobles (of whom one enjoyed the title of King of Navarre, 
one held the rank of cardinal, and one occupied the princi- 
pality of Cond^) were excluded from all Court influence, 
and so formed an opposition party to the Guises. The Prince 
of Conde, who was a man of talent and energy, embraced the 
reformed religion, and became what was then called a Hugue- 
not, wliich was another name for a Protestant. His example 
was followed by D'Audelot and Admiral Coligny, both nephews 
of the Constable de Montmorenci, who, exasperated at their 
defection, went over to the faction of the Guises, and lent his 
aid in exterminating the members of the new faith. Barbarous . 
persecutions ensued. Numbers of Huguenots were burnt at 
the stake ; and the Prince of Conde, having narrowly escaped 
being implicated in a Protestant plot, which had for its 
object the abduction of the king and the death of the Guises, 
retired with his brother, the King of Navarre, into the province 
of Guiennc. Here, however, they still continued to kce^j uj;> - 
their relations with the hated sect; and Wie Gi>3i!\&^'&,VvNa'5»^ 
emoiiy never slumbered, only lay in v^ait iox W\ea dLa'i\.x.\vriC\Q.\v- 
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The states-general were eonvoted— plola were laid on both 
sides — Orleans was appointed for the place of meetiag — and 
tliitlipr, misled by the treaclierous persriasions of their foc^ 
the Bourbon princea came. Immediately npon their arrival, 
thej proceeded to pnj their respects to the royal party, and 
vere arreated by the emissaries of the Duke de Gnise on their 
■way from the bine's presence. The Prince or Condfi was 
brought to instoiit trial and condemned to death; and the 
King of Navarre, at the risk of his life, saw and expostnlated 
witli the qneen-mother, Catharine was deeply agitated. She 
was not yet steeled to mercy, or hardened by religions and 
political considerations. She, and her friend, the upright and 
courageous De THftpital, contrived to delay the execntion of 
the sentence, and the Count dc Sauccrrc refused to aiga the 
death-warrant. In tbe midst of this critical suspense, the 
king was taken ill. An abscess had formed in his head, and it 
became evident, after the lapse of some few days, that he must 
die. Tlie anpreme power now reverted into the handa of tlm 
qnecn-motber. The Guises urged ber to pnt to death not only 
Condi, hut the King of Navarre. She hesitated, resolved to 
save thera, and made the King of Navarre renounce all daim 
to the regency. Ho signed the agreement, and the kii^ 
expired on the 5tb of December, 1560. 

Charles IX. was bnt ten years of a^ when he succeeded to 
the throne, under the regency of his mother. The interests of. 
the conntry were already divided, and Court and city had alike 
ranged themselves with one or other of the prevailing factions. 
On the aide of the Catholic, or Guise party, were asaenibled 
the Constable do Montmoronci, the Marshal de St. Andif, and 
the whole strength of the Lorrajnes. The Prince of Condi 
I and Admiral Coligny were the leading men of the Hugnenota, 
' The (jueen, with admirable policy, fiirrssed between the two, 
seeking to balance the power of each, and avoiding the ex- 
treme opinions ot both. Theological conferences were held be- 
tween the chief prelates of the Protestant and "Romish Chtinjh, 
trhj'ch ended, as alJ such discvisaiona must end, unsatisfactorily. 
l^f Tos evident iJiat u civil war was c\(ise RlXani-. kqA\*. was 
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also evident that on the first provocation it must inevitably 
imrst forth. That provocation was not difficult to find wh^n all 
parties were eager for its discovery ; and an affray between 
the servants of the Duke of Guise and some Huguenots who 
were insulted by them when at prayers, gave the signal for a 
general rising. The Prince of Condc now seized upon Orleans, 
proclaimed that city as the head-quarters of his party, and 
issued manifestoes to all parts of the kingdom. The Pro- 
testants armed and gathered round liim, possessing themselves 
at the same time of several other towns. Philip of Spain took 
part with the Guises ; and Cond^, in return for the delivery of 
Havre and Dieppe, received from Elizabeth of England a rein- 
forcement of 6000 men. Thus commenced the religious wars of 
France — ^wars which were destined to last for many years — ^to 
■sever families and friends — to arrest the progress of the peace- 
ful arts — and to desolate whole provinces with fire and sword. 
It is said by a French historian, that " if any one were to relate 
aU that passed at this time in different parts of France — all the 
taking and retakingof towns — the infinity of little combats — the 
furies — ^the massacres — it would take up a great many volumes." 
In 1562, Rouen, then occupied by the Huguenots, was be- 
sieged by the King of Navarre, who had been lately won over 
by the Guises. He received his death wound while leading 
an assault against the city walls, and left an infant son, who, 
being brought up by his mother, Jeanne d'Albret, became 
afterwards Henry IV. Rouen then surrendered, and its gal- 
lant defender, the Count de Montgomeri, effected his escape 
to Havre. The famous battle of Dreux was fought in the 
same year, on the 19th of December. The great leaders 
commanded in person on both sides, and the conflict was for 
some time in favour of the Protestants, who put to flight the 
Swiss legions, and took the Constable de Montmorcnci pri- 
soner. Suddenly, the Duke de Guise poured down upon the 
conquerors with his cavaby and turned their triumph into a 
fight. Condd was taken, and the Huguenot army was ut.t^xVj 
defeated. A trait of chivahric generosity is lecotd^^ qI ^viasfc, 
who, OB this occasion, treated his captive mWi t\v^ ^^^^'s^. 
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ronsideratitm; received him more as a guest than an enemy- 
md sliorcd with him not only his tent but his bcil. In tlie 
month of rEbraniy, 15C3, the Catholic annj besieged aud' 
had noiirlj reduced Oi'leaiis, when the Dokc dc Guise wa& 
treacherously assassinated by a Huguenot gentleman named. 
Poltrot, who shot hiui with his pistol as he was riding in the 
vicinity of the catnp. The murderer was tortured and then, 
execated. The diUie lingered for six days; siid, dying, exliortcdi 
the queea-motlier to mate peace with her Protestant subject*. 
Catharine followed liis advice; concluded ii treaty with lha> 
Prince of Cond^, end gntiitcd lenient eouditions to UiSi 
Huguenot party. The eouditions were never fulfilled; but for 
more than four years there was a suspension of hostilities. 

The king now came of age. He was already a profound di»> 
simulator, and a zealous adjierent to the Church of Kflme. A. 
royal progress was proposed. Affairs of state were laid asidc^ 
and Charles and his Court proceeded througb the blackened, 
cities and wasted provinces of the south. At Bayonne th^ 
were met by the Queen of Spain, who had not seen her mother.' 
or brother for several years ; and by the Duke of Alva, wlit^ 
ill his private conferences with the queeu-inother, urged the 
extomiination of the Huguenot faction. Auspicious of these 
interviews, nlurmed by the creation of a new body of roya(: 
guards, and indignant at the disregard paid by tbe CatholiO^ 
party to the treaty of 13G3, the Protestants again rose in 
arms uuder Cond£ and Coligny ; piuraucdthe king almost ta 
the gates of Paris; and on the lOth of November, ]567, 
fought the battle of St. Benij, in which the Constable da 
Montmorenci fell, and neither party gained any decided ad- 
vantage. Henry, Duke of Aujou, and third son to Cutbarine 
da Mcdiois, was now, at sixteen years of age, promoted to tbs 
command of the royal armies; and a brief peace was con- 
cluded with the Huguenots. Hostilities, however, soon com-, 
meneed afresh. The queen-mother threw off ber moslc of 
loleranec, and sided ojieuly with the Catliolics, the king, tad 
tbc young Duke of Guise, wlio had inherited with his father'i| 
.raui more f iiau hia fatlicr's ptejiiiicea. CoiiiliaiACwU^y set 
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up the Hugaenot standard at Bochelle, and were there joined 
by vast numbers of Protestants, and by the young Prince of 
Navarre, with 3000 of his subjects. It was now winter, and 
tboogh the armies lay in close proximity, they were prevented 
by the severity of the weather from coming to any general en- 
gagement. Mutual pillage and cruelties too revolting for 
detail, formed the only employment of the soldiery; and it was 
not till the spring time that a regular battle took place. On 
the 13th of March, 1569, they met at last upon the banks of the 
Charente, near Jamac. The Catholics numbered 26,000 men, 
and the Huguenots only 15,000. Conde, wounded the evening 
before, carried his arm in a sling, and, before the battle had 
well b^^on, had his leg broken by a kick from a vicious horse. 
*' Now, ye French nobles," he said, smiling down his pain, 
"^ here is the combat ye have desired so long. Charge, and 
remember in what state Louis de Bourbon fights for Christ 
and his country \" They rushed forward, fought desperately, 
were overwhelmed by superior numbers, and at last put to 
flight. Thrown from liis horse and left in the rear, Cond^, 
though fallen, defended himself in the midst of his enemies. 
fie was then forced to yield himself prisoner, and was laid 
under the shade of a tree, when a captain in the Duke of 
Anjou's guards came up behind, and basely shot him dead 
with his pistol The great Protestant hero was at this time 
scarcely thirty-nine years of age, and in him the cause of the 
reformers lost one of the bravest and noblest of its defenders. 
The Court now exulted in its triumph, and tlic Huguenots 
were almost in despair, 'v.hen Jeanne d'Albret, the lofty and 
courageous Queen of Navarre, appeared in their camp, accom- 
panied by her son Henry, Prince of Beam, and by Prince 
Henry of Conde, son to their late leader. These youths were 
both just sixteen years of age, and swore to defend the Pro- 
testant cause till death or victory should end the struggle. 
The Prince of Beam was then proclaimed gencral-in-chief, 
under the direction of Coligny, and first distinguished himself 
at the battle of La Roche Abeille, where the Catholic's. \i^\^ 
defeated and shvghtered without quarter. TVk& \i^\^i\& <i"l 
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Honcoutour waa next fought wiili a precbel; cotitrsrj result^ 
~ the rest o( tbe ;;;ar 1569 passed away in petty sieges ani 
cucoimtcrs iThich only served to show both parties tiie impo»- 
aibilitj of ever reducing eitlier bj the mere force of anns>. 
A treatj of pence was at leugtb proposed. Protestouts and 
Catliolics alike needed repose. The veteran Colignj, wear;' 
of aliedding tlie blood of Iiis coontrymen, listened gbdlj tt> 
the proposals of the Court ; nud Charles, witb the plun of & 
dark vengCHDca at liis heart, proffered terms of tbe moat 
I'avouruble aud flutteriiiK deseription. noehcUe, Montaubaiv . 
Cognac, and La Charite were accorded to the Hnguenota to' 
fortify as they tnigiit tlitiik proper. Prince Henry of Beanv 
was to marry Margaret, sister to the king. Culigny waa to i 
have the oommand of an army, for the purpose of recovering' 
frouv Spain tlie ancient fief of I'landers. Strang to say, t!i» i 
Protestant leaders, instead of mistrusting this unheard-of' 
condescension, suffered themselves to be deceived, accepted 
smiles as the guarantees of peace, and repaired to Paris t» 
ral.ify the treaty. In the midst of the bridal preparationa, 
the Queen of Navarre, who had ventnred to accompany har 
son, died suddenly. It was supposed that her death was- 
cansed by a pair of poisoned gloves furuisbed to her by 
Catharine's Italian perfumer; but of the truth of this su3« 
picioa history affords no proof. On the IHth of August, 
1573, the ill-omened marriage took, place, and Henry, in con* 
sequence of the death of his mother, assumed the title of 
King of Navurre. Banquets, masquerades, and outertaia^ 
mcnts of the utmost splendour followed the ceremony. Th» 
Court seemed to be absorbed in gaiety. The Huguenots won 
overwhelmed with civilities ; and Coligny, despite tbe rcuioii-. 
stranoes of his party, persisted in remaining fearlessly iot 
Paris. On the 23nd of August, as he was slowly roturiiii:^, 
from the Louvre to his hotel, reading some papers by tim 
way, ho wiia fired at from behind a grated window in th» 
cloisters of St. Germain I'Auxerrais. He was aamejait 
home, ffounded in two places; and the assassin, who wa» 
proved to be a servant ot 'Ca.a Buiw ni Guise, confessed thai 
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he had beeD>staiioucd there fur two days with his arqucbuse. 
Upon this, Catharine and Charles went to visit the Admiral 
at the Hotel Fonthieu; expressed the utmost coucern; left 
him a guard of honour, as if for protection ; and gave orders 
that, with only two exceptions, the city gates should be 
closed. They then procured a list of all the Protestants of 
Paris, and prepared the Swiss guards and the city militia for 
their part in the coming slaughter, for two days all was 
quiet ; bat on Saturday, the 23rd of August, it was decided 
that the signal should be given at daybreak. It was then 
the Eye of St. Bartholomew. As the hour approached, the 
king was seized with violent tremors, and the perspiration 
poured from his forehead. His mother and brother witli 
difficulty prevented him from countermanding all that had 
been arranged, and he expressly detained the Prince of Conde 
and the King of Navarre within the precincts of the Louvre, 
that they might escape the general destruction. As the 
young Coant de la Bx>chefoucault took his leave that evening, 
the king laid his liand upon his sleeve, and entreated him 
also to remain in the palace for the night. The count 
excused himself; and Charles, who entertained a real regard 
for him, was forced to let him go, for fear of awakening sus- 
picion. Thus the night wore on, and all was wakeful in the 
Louvre, in the guard-houses, and in the Hotel de Ville. The 
rest of the city was wrapt in profound repose. At half-past 
one o'clock in the morning, while it was yet dark, the great 
bell of the palace began to toU, and then the tocsin of St. 
Grermain TAuxerrois. The streets were suddenly filled with 
armed men, all of whom wore a white cross on their hats, and 
a scarf on the left arm ; and presently, as the Duke of Anjou 
relates, the first pistol-shot was heard. Guise and his party 
went straight to the Hotel Ponthieu, shouting, " To death ! 
to death!" and forced the doors open in the name of the 
king. The soldiers rushed up-stairs ; but the duke, unable 
to face his victim, remained below. They found an old man. 
at prayer in an upper room. "Art thou Colign^ ?" «&ks.si 
one, who bore a drawn sword in his \iw:id. "\«w\uj'' V^^^- 
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plied ealmlj. " Young man, respect these grej liairs." The 
soldier tuade no reply, but plunged liis sword several tiaies 
into the admiral's bodj, und threw it out ot the window to 
Heurj dc Guiac, who trampled it savagely beiieatb bis feet, 
lu every street, almost in every lioosc, the same scene waa 
repeated. Excepting those who wore some Catholic emblem, 
none were spared. Not even women, or little children. 
Starting from sleep in the dreary daybreak, holt clothed, 
/rantio with terror, they came out of their houses iit the 
sound of the tocsin, aiid were slain by tbonsands. Man; 
were butchered ia their beds. Teligny, who Lad married the 
admiral's daughter, was shot on the tiles of his house. A 
Hiiguecot, pnrsued in the very precincts ot the palace, fled 
to the apartments of the King of Navarre, and flung himself 
into the royal bed where Margaret was lying aloue. Sha 
}>pnLng up with the fugitive clinging to her, and her uight< 
clothes deluged with his blood, and succeeded m saving hint' 
from the archers in pursuit. One poor boy, who was con>. 
cealed by the fallen bodies of hia murdered parents, escaped, 
and became in after-life a marshal nf France. As the morning 
'dawned, the king, who had by this time recovered his presence 
of miud, called for his long fowlmg-piece and fired on thei 
Protestants from a window ot the Louvre overlooking the; 
Seine; nnd the queen-mother, with the ladies of her court, 
came out to look at the heap of slain in the quadrangle of thA 
palace. The citizens rivalled tlic nobles in their ferocity, and" 
it is supposed that more than five thousand persons were- 
massacred in Paris alone. The slaughter went on uninter-' 
Tuptedly for tlirce days, and did not entirely cease till a week 
was over. On the third daj the king went in state to Par> 
liameiit, avowed the deed, and was applauded by the judges, 
for his zeal in the cause of Rome. Royal orders were then 
forwarded through the provinces for the renewal of the 
massacre, and forty-five thausaud more victims were sacri- 
ficed. Some few governors, however, refused to obey, and' 
even the public executioner of a certain town declared himsetf' 
incapable of becoming an assosam. S\ic\i'wm 
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St. Bartholomew^ terribly famons in the annals of history 
Philip of Spain welcomed the inteUigence with unbonndecf 
joy, and the pope (Gregory XIII.) celebrated it as a jubilee, 
with a special mass and the firing of cannon. But Elizabeth 
of England testified her solemn disapproval, and received 
the French ambassador in an apartment hung with black, 
and in the presence of a Court attired in the deepest 
monming. 

The king and his mother had anticipated as the result of 
tiiese crimes, a reign of submission and the termination of 
the civil wars. But they were deceived. The Huguenots, 
utterly desperate, flew to arms; the war broke out with 
greater fury than before ; and the Protestant ranks were rc'* 
inforced by vast numbers of Catholics, who, in mere disgust 
of the massacre, embraced the tenets of the Eeformation. 
Bochelle was now besieged by the Duke of Anjou, but was 
defended with so much obstinacy that the assailants found it 
expedient to negotiate ; and a fourth peace was signed on the 
6th of July, 1573. The queen had in the meantime, at an 
enormous outlay, secured the election of the Duke of Anjou 
to the crown of Poland. No sooner was he gone, however, 
than she repented of the step and would fain have recalled him 
to St. Grermams ; for it became evident that the throne of 
Prance mnst soon be vacant. Ever since the fatal day of St. 
Bartholomew, the king's health had declined. He was a prey 
to tortures of delirious remorse, to burning fever, and to 
visions in which he beheld rivers of blood and the spectres of 
those whom he had sacrificed. While in this state, he was 
fltiU farther disturbed by an attempt at flight, made by the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Cond^. The Duke 
d'Alen^on, youngest son of Catharine de Medicis, joined with 
them in the enterprise, and, bemg discovered in time, was 
apprehended and imprisoned with the King of Navarre. 
Cond^ alone succeeded in accomplishing his escape. Lamole 
and Coconas, who had aided the plot, were both executed, 
and the Marshals of Coss^ and Montmorency consi^edtA lVk<b 
Bastile. Jnst at this juncture, Charles IX.., «S.\«t ^\€wgft.^ 
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tliirteeu years, died &i tbe asx of Iwentj-four, on. the 30Ui of 
May, 157*. 

Henrj III., King of Poliuid aud Dultc of Anj'uu, fled like 
a. deserter from bis. new domimons, left Cracow secretiy iiL 
tlie nigUt, and hastened toirai'da Pavia. He seeniDd, lioweter, 
more anxious to abaadou tliaa to usaumo the duties of a. 
sorereigti ; for he Ibgered in Germaiiv aiid Italy by the way, 
revelling iu liis tenijiorarj Eberty, and, as it were, dreading tl» 
restnunls and ceremonies of a Court. After a deky of four 
months, he arrived in the month of September at Lyons, uul 
b^an hia reign by exhibiting himself in a ridiculous procession. 
at Avignon, where, with the qneeu-uiutlitr, the Cardinid of 
Lorraine, and a number of courtiei's, he walked liarefooted. 
through the streets with a cmcilix in one hand imd a whip in. 
the other. This prince, who had shown considevable lailitaiy 
talent and personal courage some few years before, had bfv 
«ome, at twenty-three years of age, careless, cruel, dissipaied;, 
and frivolous. He passed his time in buffooneries of the most 
liceatiouE natnre ; in the extreme practices of a contemptible 
superstition; in grave councils which had for their object thsi 
invention of new fashions; and in the society of dissolutei 
women, still more dissolute men, priests, dogs, paroquets, and) 
loonkeyE. And now, ahooked to see upon the Ihrone the mam 
who had been most conspicuous for bloodshed during the days 
«f the massacre, the Hngueuots rose again iu great force, and 
wai' broke out afresh. In the month of September, 157G, tlta 
Duke of AlonQon esci^ed to the Protestant camp, and in tha> 
^Qoceeding rebruary was followed by the King ot Navarra." 
The confederates had already been joined by the Elector Fal». 
line, with a large body of troops, ajid their numbers were sor 
formidable that Ilcnry III, was glad to sign a truce upont< 
terms which filled the Catholic party with dismay. Theao 
latter, believii^ their own religion in danger, next foime4, 
IhemselveB into a league, headed by the hrilliant, ambitioiUi' 
and unscrupulous Henry, Duke of Quise. This uobleman wai 
ibe idol of the Parisians, and now, under the mask ot loyalbf,, 
mpiredeven (u the crown ot 'Ets.ace. 'Eciein he was 3up> 
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ported not only by the members of the League, but by Philip 
IL of Spain and Pope Gregory XfTF., who saw in him a new 
Hugh Capet, and in Henry a second Louis V. The plot 
was thus matured, and thus supported, when it came to the 
king^s ears in the latter part of the year 1576. Boused at 
onoe from his luxurious apathy, this frivolous sovereign be- 
eame on a sudden resolute, sagacious, and adroit. He sum- 
moned the states-general at Blois in the month of December, 
and addressed them in a speech full of sense and dignity. 
Instead of combating the League he published it, subscribed to 
it, and declared himself its chief; thus depriving Guise of all 
pretext for disloyalty. He frustrated, one by one, all the de- 
signs of his enemies—granted fresh liberties to the Protestant 
partj-— condemned the massacre in a speech from the throne 
— 4Uid then, having shown that he could be both prudent and 
-actiye, pknged back again into a vortex of crime and dissi- 
pation. By this time the Duke of Alen^on, won back 
again by the blandishments of his mother, had received, as the 
price of his reconcib'ation, the dukedom of Anjou. He was 
4 prince of weak and inconsistent character, vain, ambitious, 
and fickle. Being entrusted by the Flemings with the de- 
fence of the Belgic Liberties against the power of Spain, he 
played them false and fled back to France. He then made 
overtures to obtain the hand of Elizabeth of England, and, 
faOing in all his projects, died disappointed and unregretted on 
the 10th of June, 1584. This event, by leaving the King of 
Nawre heir to the crown of France, inspired the Huguenots 
with hope and the Catholics with apprehension. The mem- 
bers of tiie League entered into commimication with Philip of 
Spain» and in the month of February, 1586, concluded a treaty > 
idth that monarch, who took upon himself the title of Pro- 
tector of the League, and engaged to oppose the succession of ^ 
Nayarre. In 1587 was fought the battle of Goutras, in which 
Henry of Navarre, who now began to display his great 
takota^ signally defeated the Catholic army under the Duke da 
Joyeuse. In 1588 the Prince of Cond^ died. In him the 
Pro t etten t i experienced as great a losa a& \7\!k&XL\^ ^gi^Ksib 
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fatUer was taken from tliem. Henry III. Lad by lliis time 
lost all the rf«pccL of ]As people, n-lio, indignant at liia 
shftmeless follies, eomirared his character with that at their 
idol, the Duke of Guise. That artful noble was not slow to 
take advantage of their preference. He promoted the disaf- 
fectiou of the populace by meaos of his agents, and on the Stlt 
ot May, 15B8, entered Paris iu defiance of the king, who liad 
forbidden liirn to approach the capital. He was welcomed 
with transports of joy, and erca met by the queen-mother 
with some show of pretended corilialit j ; hut by Henry he 
was received with reproaches and iniiigniilion, and narrowly 
escaped from the interview with hia life. Next day the king, 
lesolved to defend his authority, posted four thousand Swiss 
in various parts of the city; but the citizens assembled ill. 
vast multitudes, overpowered the soldiers, and erected barri- 
cades ill all the principal thoroughfares. The king ftcd to 
Chartrcs, and the Duke of Guise fonnd himself master of thc- 
city. lie now lioped to follow up liis advantages by seizing 
noon ^be crown, but, the revolt once over, it became evident 
that CTcniiie Parisians wished to treat with Henry, and ob- 
tain, not his resignation, but the ratification, of their demands. 
Guise, accordingly, demanded that the states-general should be 
convoked, and that he should himself receive the office oC 
lieutenant-general of tlic kingdom. The king consented ; and 
the states met at Blois on the Ifith of October, 1588. They 
showed themselves favourable to the Guise party on all occa- 
sions ; and the king determined to rid himself of liis dan- 
gerous subject. During the night of the 32nd of December 
he concealed nine of his body-guard in the passage leading to 
hb own apartment in the Castle of Blots, and early on the- 
morning of the 23rd summoned the duke to his presence. As 
he ascended the stairs leading to the council chamber, lhL> 
officers of the guard surrounded him, petitioning favours, and 
so kept off liis personal followers. He entered alone. The 
council had assembled ; bnt Guise, it is saiil, felt a misgiving 
IS the door closed behind him. Still, when ealied to the- 
jnjaJ cabinet, be promptly obeyed, and was in the act of pmt- 
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tmg aside the tapestry when he was attacked from behind, 
pierced by a number of poniards, and, after a short but des- 
perate resistance, despatched. At the same moment the Car- 
dinal de Guise was arrested in the coimcil chamber, and 
shortly afterwards assassinated in his prison. No sooner 
were these crimes known in Paris than the people became 
frantic with indignation. Whole provinces revolted. The 
priests fulminated against Henry all the threats and terrors of 
the Church. The doctors of the Sorbonne declared him to 
have forfeited the crown, and absolved the people of their 
allegiance. Spain sent aid ; and an army commanded by the 
Duke de Mayenne, marched against Tours. At this juncture, 
almost forgotten amid the perils of the state and the excite- 
ment of the Court, died Catharine de Medicis, to whose poli- 
tical and maternal influence most of the miseries which had 
accumulated since the days of Francis I. may fairly be attri- 
buted. Driven to extremity on finding the whole Catholic 
party in arms against him, Henry was now forced to turn foi 
help to the Huguenots, whom he had persecuted, and the 
King of Navarre. This prince, after some hesitation, con- 
sented at length to befriend his former enemy, and a recon- 
ciliation took place between them on the 30th of April, 1589. 
Henry then assembled all of his soldiers who were yet faith- 
ful, and, uniting his army with that of the Protestants, 
marched upon Paris mth. 38,000 men. Alarm -and rage now 
alternately distracted the Parisians. The Duke de Mayenne 
with his small force was unequal to the protection of the 
•capital, and nothing but destruction seemed to be impending. 
Just at this crisis an event occurred which averted all civil 
•calamities and turned the tide of politics and fate. On the 
1st of August, 1589, a fanatical monk named Jacques Cle- 
ment, repaired alone to the Huguenot camp, with the resolu- 
tion of slaying the murderer of the Guises. He entreated 
permission to speak with the king, was admitted to the royal 
pavilion, and, kneeling down, presented a petition. As Henry 
opened the paper, the assassin drew a knife from his sleeve 
and stabbed him in the body. The king \x\.tftt^^ Si wj ^\^'«ss!l 
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and rage, plucked the weapon from the wound, ami strocl; 
Ckiiicnt on the head. The attcndasts rusUed in — the monk 
WM instantly despatched — and the king was succoured bj his- 
phjaieians. The injuTy was at first supposed to he unimpot- 
tant, but it becEune evident, on the following daj, Ihat its 
effects would be mortaJ. Henrj then sent for the King of 
NsTarre, embraced him with every demonstnitioD of regard, 
acknowledged him as his successor, and so died. This was on 
the 2nd of August, a.d. IES9. The king was then thirty- 
eiglit, and had reigned for fifteen years. He left no children, 
and with him the House of Valois, which bad ruled in. France 
during more than two ecntnries and o half, became extinct. 
Of the thirteen monarcha of this line, it may be said that thcy 
were for the moat part lovers of the fine arts, warriors, aud 
politicians. They expelled the English ; they added to their 
dominions, Bauphinj, Brittany, Buj^undy, and Provence ; and 
they suppressed the feudal system. On the other hand, tiey 
■were, with few exceptions, careless of the prosperity of their 
people ; despotic in taxation ; and lovers of power rather than 
of peace. 



CHAPTER Vir. 



Hesry IV. ascended the throne at a period when t!iirtj-aiic 
years of domestic warfare had Treakcned the resources of the 
kingdom, shaken the power of the soriA'eign, and depressed 
the credit and dignity of Erance. for her the oontnry now 
drawing to a close hnd been productive more of trouble than 
prosperity ; and in proportion as the neighhonring monarchies 
of Europe hod iQoreased in wealth and dominion, ao hod the- 
strength of the inheritance of Chiirlemagne declined. 8paiu 
had now attained "the highest point of all her greatness," 
and the lavish treasures of a New World were poured at the 
&et of her sovereign, England ^laa Ewil tiain^ into a dignity 
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that bad been little anticipated by the kings of France when 
William of Normandy fiist descended, sword in hand, upon 
the coasts of Sussex. Her conquests were considerable ; her 
commaoe was already extensive ; and her fleets assumed the 
sofereignty of the seas. The Dutch, strong in their love of 
indqpendence, their religious unity, and their habits of in- 
dnsky, became a formidable power; and, entrenched amid 
their dykes and sandbanks, defied alike the ambition of their 
enemies and the encroachments of the ocean. Surrounded by 
these powerful neighbours, it is almost surprising that France, 
disabled as she was by interior convulsions, should have re- 
tabued her independence when she lost her political influence. 
Suiope was, as it were, geographically divided into Protes- 
tantism and Bomanism ; the Reformation being established in 
the northern states, and Catholicism reigning towards the 
sooth. But France was divided against herself — Rochelle 
i^ainst Beaugency, Orleans against Bou]^s, Paris against 
Bouen. Fathers were at enmity with their sons ; and brothers, 
meeting face to face upon the battle-fleld, fought as strangers. 
Every man mistrusted his neighbour ; and in the bosoms of 
even the most charitable smouldered something of that fire 
which burst forth in fury and was quenched in blood on the day 
of St. Bartholomew. For Henry IV., then, it was reserved to 
restore to his country the blessings of peace, civil order, and 
mutual toleration. That he devoted himself earnestly to his 
task, and that he fulfilled it worthily, is sufficiently proved by 
the events of his reign. 

It would be difficult to name any sovereign who succeeded 
to the crown under circumstances more perplexing than 
Henry of Navarre. Arrayed against him he beheld the mem- 
bers of the League, the anathemas of Borne, and the legions 
of Spain. Half of his army abandoned him upon the death 
of Henry HL., refusing to acknowledge a Huguenot king ; 
and the Duke de Mayenne, brother to Henry de Guise, took 
the command of Paris and the army of the League. Finding 
it hopeless under these disadvantages to continue the siege of 
the capital, Henry retired into Normaudj *, wid, \iW2Mj, \^« 
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lowed thither by Majenne, won a signal victory at Arques oi 
the 23rd of September, and another at Ivry, on the 13th of 
March, 1590. He tlicn retTimed to the siege of Paris. By 
this time t!ie old Cardinal de Bourbon, who had been pro- 
claimed by the Le^^ue under the title of Charles X., died, 
and the parliament and the Duke dc Mayenue held all the 
power of the Catholic party. Unprepared for a blockade, 
wanting provisious, ammunition, mid anus, the Parisiajia, 
Ticyertheless, resolved to endure all the horrors of famine 
sooner than surrender. It appears, indeed, that Paris was at 
this time more averse to Protestantism than any other city in 
France. Commanded by the Duke de Nemours, animated bj 
the assurances of the Spacish envoy, and anstaiaed by the 
presence of the pope's legate, the citizens bore up against 
fearful privations ; and, wbeu so reduced that thev must have 
capitulated in a few days more, were relieved by the Duke of 
Pnnna with an army of Spanish soldiers. Hereupon the king 
was forced to raise the siege. His next enterprise wa; 
blockade Rouen, whence he was again dislodged by the si 
general. It now became evident tbat no Protestant need 
hope to reign in France, and Henry, whose religious princi- 
ples hadnever been inflexible, determined to adopt the Eomaii 
Catholic faitb. Oa the 25th of July, 1593, he mode a solemn 
abjuration at the church of St. Denis, and from this time 
forth nothing but success attended him. Day after day the 
nobles flocked to tender their allegiance; Paris opened its gates 
and received him with acchmations ; the pope gave him absolu- 
tion ; and on the 27th of February, 1594, he was crowned in 
Etate at Rheims. The members of the League, having n 
grounds for rebellion left, pledged themselves to allegianci 
and the Duke de Mayenoe was treated by the king with a 
generous a foi^veneas that he became one of the most loyal 
of his subjects. Peace being noweslablished at home, Henry 
foi:nd no difficulty in carrying on the war which was declared 
against him by Spain. He entered into an alliitnce with. 
England and Holland, and after an obstinate siege of si 
aontbs, recovered Amiens from the Spanish troops. E 
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shortly afterwards concluded mih. Philip the treaty of Vervius, 
by which Picardy and Cahus were restored to the crown 
of Prance. This treaty was signed on the 2nd of May, 1598, 
and before six months were past, PhUip UI. had succeeded 
liis father on the throne of Spain. Previous to the conclu- 
sion of peace abroad, Henry, by the famous edict known as 
the edict of Nantes, had satisfied the just claims of the 
Huguenot party, and secured to them fireedom of worship, 
impartial judicature, and the possession of a certain number 
of fortified towns. The parliament, after a lengthened oppo- 
^tion, consented to sanction and register this important de- 
-cree, and henceforth the king devoted himself to the promo- 
tion of agriculture, commerce, and the arts. The sagacious 
Sully, being placed at the head of the financial department, 
.administered the revenue with honesty and frugality. The 
condition of the peasantry was ameliorated. The manufacture 
of stuffs and tapestries received increased encouragement, and 
the mulberry-tree was extensively cultivated for the benefit 
of the silk trade. Paris was enlarged and embellished ; the 
Place Boyale was built ; the Pont Neuf was completed ; and 
additions were made to the Louvre and Tuileries. The ma- 
nufacture of glass was commenced. Public highways were 
repaired, and new roads constructed. The canal of Briare 
was begun. Above all, the king and his minister punished 
.and exposed the frauds of former governments, and suppressed 
.as much as possible the abuses that had crept into the public 
offices. The Prench may now be said to have enjoyed con- 
tentment and protection for the first time since the death of 
Louis Xll. Henry lY. became the most popular of sove- 
jreigns, and, despite some venial weaknesses of character, was 
unquestionably the most honourable and humane. In 1599, 
liaving obtained a divorce from his unworthy queen. Margue- 
rite de Valois, he married Mary de Medicis, niece to the 
<7rand Duke of Tuscany, with whom, in consequence of her 
violent temper, he led but an uneasy life. In the year 1600, a 
war with Savoy, which terminated to the hoIiO\3itol^i)aft^«ft.^ 
arms, hronght some accession of territory to Wie ctwi\i» \i^ 
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trsjing at the same time tlie mtidelit; of Mar£cliaL Biron, wLo 
was fonnd grulty of a treuaonable correspondence wifli the 
Spaniah gOTernment, and an. understanding with Ibe Dnke of 
SaToy, Up to this time he had been one of Henry's most 
faithfol officers, and even now the king whs desirous to pardon 
him. Bat Biroii refused to confesa, and on the 31st of July, 
1602, tvas publicly beheaded. During the eight years that 
followed, peace and plenty reigned with Henry IV., and, save 
some few Conrt troubles, and aome love-afTaira on the part of 
the king, no important evc&ta took place. National improre- 
ments, negotiations, (estivals, and hunting parties bring up 
this reign to the year 1609, when Henry eommitted the 
grarest error of his reigu, and embroiled liis kingdom for the 
sake of on unworthy passion. Diatmctedly iu lore with 
Mademoiselle de Montmorency, whom he had himself be- 
atowcd in marriage on the Prince of Cond£, he showed him- 
self so anable to master his iudinatiocs, that the prince, taking 
alarm for his hououi', fled to the Nethcrkiids, and claimed the 
protection of tlie Archduke Albert. Henry was furiona with 
rage and disappointment, and, contrMy to the advice of Solly, 
dHmaoded tlie restoration of the fugitiies. Cond£ then went 
on to Germany; his wife remained at Brussels under the pro- 
tection of the arch-duchess ; and Henry, amid the indignant 
sntprise of the European powers, declared war against Spain 
and Austria. That the king had long meditated an attack 
. npon the too-extensive power of those countries avuQed him 
I nothing in the opinion of the world, which beheld in this step 
I only the prosecution of a private vengeance, and condemned 
in him a second Paris iu pursuit of a new Helen. Sensible of 
his fanll:, irritated by the scandal to which bis conduct had 
given rise, and oppressed by an indefinable melancholy, he 
hastened his preparations, and arranged to open the campaign 
by an attack on TIanders. Before his departure, however, 
the queen, whom he had entrusted with the office of regent, 
desired to be crowned, and the ceremony took place on the 
13tb ot Muj, 1010. It was observed that the king seemed 
—io be ovenrbebned bj sadness on lUis ocCBam, as if possessed 
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hj a presentiment of his fate. On the 14th his dejection had 
80 tsr increased as to alarm his friends and attendants, and 
he Tfas advised by the captain of his guard to try the benefit 
of the ur. His coach was called accordingly, and he went to 
pay a visit to Sully, then lying ill. In the Rue de la Ferrou-^ 
nerie the carriage was stopped by a couple of carts, and at 
that moment a man sprang on the step, leaned into the 
vehicle, and stabbed the king in two places. He sank back 
instantly, and expired with a sigh ; the assassin was seized 
with the knife in his hand ; and the lifeless body was borne 
back, followed by the shrieks and tears of the people. Never 
had a king been so beloved in Trance, or so lamented. All 
kinds of work ceased, and every trade was suspended. The 
murderer, a half-bewildered fanatic named Ravaillac, narrowly 
escaped being torn in pieces by the mob ; and the roads were 
thronged by folksfrom thecountry, anxiously inquiring if itwerc 
indeed true that their good king was slain. Such was the end 
of Henry TV., sumamed by some the Great, and by some the 
Father of his People. He was at this time in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, and the twenty-second of his reign. 

Louis Xin. was not yet nine years of age, and Mary 
de Medicis, as queen-regent, succeeded to all the power of 
royalty. She was a woman of weak yet imperious character, 
<uid was wholly governed by an Italian favourite named 
Cloncini, and his wife, Leonora de Galigai. Upon Goncini the 
queen bestowed a marshal's baton, with the title of Marquis 
d'Ancre, and to both she gave unlimited confidence. In such< 
hands, and under such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the fabric of prosperity and wealth so lately raised should 
fall rapidly to decay. Civil dissensions, discontent on the 
part of the people, and ambition on the part of the aristocracy, 
ensued. The Court became a nest of political intrigues, and 
the nobility, who had of late acquired a degree of independence 
almost rivalling the petty sovereignties of the feudal system, 
increased the taxes, levied imposts, exacted tolls, and con- 
ferred letters of nobility. The great Sullj, &y6icL%\si& ^s^sssol- 
lels disregarded', and his position "usrar^^ Aorj ^j^??^s«&Q5ssc^» 
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Tetired from Conrt, and resided npon UU estates during ti 

remainder of his life; and the Duke dc Majcnne, who was & 

man of li^li integrity, died at the ver; time wlicn 1ojalt;y and 

1^^^ truth were most needed round the throne. It was the poliej 

^^^L of the queen-tegent, boing herself a bigoted Catholic, to aUy 

^^^H lOe closely as possible the interests of France aud Spain j nod 

^^^1 .in the year 1613, two royal marriages were announced — one 

^^^B between the young king, Louis XUL, and the infanta, Anne 

^^^K -of Austria, daughter t« the King of Spain; and the other 

^^^B between the Princess Elizabeth, sister of Lonis, and tlie 

Ij^^f prince of Spain, after\vards Philip IV. These marriages were 

in strennously opposed by tlie Protestant party, headed by the 

Prince ot Cond6; but took place, nevertheless, on the 18th 

of October, 1615. The king, being now fourteen years of age, 

(.attained his majority, and began to manifest aouie inclination 
ior the power as well as the insignia of royalty. His mother, 
liowever, still contrived to retain the reins of power, and a trar, 
.which never came to an engagement, broke ont between the 
Jrotcstant and Catholic factions. At length Louis, insti- 
gated by a courtier named De Luynes, determined no longer 
■to suffer the arrogance and ambition of the Conciuis. The 
-jnftrshal now roaiotained at his own expense an army of 6,000 
men, and, confident of the favoui' of the queen-mot) ler, con- 
tducted liimself with insolence towards the youtliful sorereigo. 
Vitry, captain of the guard, received the royal orders — the 
marshal was arrested, and, on the first show of resistance, 
(Sbot — liis wife was cast into prison — and in one day the 
authority of the queen-mother and the influence of her ad- 
visers was annihilated. She retired in grief and indignation 
to Blois, and after some time removed to Angouleme. She 
nerer became entirely reconciled to her son; and, after having 
-once been actually at war with him, died many years later at 
Cologne, A.n. 1642. 

In the meantime, De Luynea, the contriver of tins revolu- 
liou, succeeded in obtaining over Louis an inSuence similar 

Sto that which Concini had exercised over the queen-regent. 
■Ee nas loaded irith honours, creaVefl. a duke, and rewarded 
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with the confiscated ricbes of his victim. Assailed, how- 
ever, by the enmity of the courtiers, the intrigues of Mary, 
and the treachery of one Armand du Flessis Richelieu, he 
maintained his position with difficulty, and was more than 
once threatened with a reverse of fortune. From this he was 
spared by an early death, in the year 1621 ; and henceforth 
the real power of the state may be said to have reverted en- 
tirely into the hands of Eichelieu. This extraordinary man, 
who has received from historians so large a measure both of 
praise and blame, has been, not inaptly, compared with his 
predecessor, Wolsey of England. Like him, he was a prelate, 
a minister, a consummate politician, and a master of the arts 
of intrigue. He gave his whole attention and all his vast 
abilities to affairs of state, was prodigal of display, and en- 
tertained projects of the most towering ambition. He added 
to his ministerial and priestly dignities the emoluments and 
honours of the profession of arms; assumed the dress and 
title of generalissimo of the French army; and wore alter- 
nately the helmet of the warrior and the scarlet hat of the 
cardinal. Bichelieu was far more crafty than the minister of 
Henry VIIT., and more unscrupulous. Having been first be- 
friended by Concini, he next attached himself to Dc Luyncs. 
Quitting Dc Luynes, he became the adviser of Mary de 
Medicis; and finally abandoning her and her party, suc- 
ceeded in rendering himself indispensable to the king, all- 
powerful in the state, and formidable to those who sought 
the overthrow of his dignity, or that of the monarch whom 
he ruled. 

Unmindful of the decree of Nantes, which he had confirmed 
at the beginning of his reign, Louis marched upon his father's 
ancient patrimony of B^am in the year 1620, suppressed the 
privileges of the Huguenots, re-established the Roman 
Catholic church, and annexed the principality to the crown. 
Upon this, the Prince of Condc and the Duke de Lesdiguieres 
abandoned the Protestant cause and their companions in arms, 
the Dukes dc Rohan and de Soubise, who were it^ Wd&T^. 
In. 1621,' the king, accompanied by Ills utv? ^JXvi-s*, ^V-^i.^^^ 
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and took the Huguenot fortress of St. Jean d'Angeli ; and ia 
1622, destroyed the army aC the Duke de SoabiEe at the Isle 
of Rki, off Foitou. Louis now wished to undertake the siege 
or Bochelle, the great strongbold of the Protestant part;; 
Hut was dissoadcd from the enterprise bj BJchelieu, who drew 
Ills attention to a new and pressing danger then threatening 
the Alpine frontiers, where the Italian States, under pre. 
text of on alliance with Safo;, were contending with Spain 
for poaseesion of tbc Valteline. A treat; with Philip shorttj 
after conelnded thia dispute, and a leagnc against England 
\ras formed between rrance and Spain. This league, however, 
-ivas productive of no results be;ond excltmg the enmity of 
Charles I., and securing to the Rochellers the assistance of an 
Eziglish fleet. Thij fteet, under the command of the Didce of 
Buckingham, appeared before the city on the 20th of July, 
1627- Influenced by some fatal indecision, or perhaps by a 
hope of reconciliation with the king, the major and council 
forbade the entrance ot their allies. The fleet and its succonrs 
vithdiew, and shortlj aftet-wai-ds the blockade of the city was 
begun. Hichelien then deprived them of all hope of again 
reeeiring help by sea. He constructed a gigantic dyke across 
thehaibouT; invested the walls by land; and had the satis- 
faction of seeing an English fleet, eommanded by the Earl of 
Lindsay, sail up, camiouade in vain, aud finally abandon the 
■enterprise. At length, after an entire year of resistance, 
Kochellc was forced to submit. Famine and despair bad 
reduced the city to horrible extremities. Out of fifteen 
thousand souls only four thousand survived to behold the day 
■df capitulation ; and when Louis entered the gates on the 
1st of November, 1623, the atteeta were strewn with bodies 
wiiich the living were txw weak to bury. Tbc city lost its 
municipal privileges ; bat the king permitted its inhabitants 
1 he free exercise of their reti^on. Singular to relate, a violent 
tempest arose on the day following the kmg's entry, raged for 
ibe space of one week with unabated fury, and ended by 
waaiaag away that fatal dyke which bad proved the rain of 
liisaics, Montauban, end several other Eugneoot 
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'ti^ua snnendered in the course of the following year, and 
£rom this time forth the Protestants were dependent upon 
the mercj of the crown. The civil wars ended, it now became 
the poHoy of Bichelieu to engage France in enterprises abroad, 
and for this purpose he persuaded the king to espouse the 
cause of the Duke de Ne^s, whose principalities of Mantua 
and Montferrat were then threatened by the Duke of Savoy, 
assisted by the arms and counsels of Spain. In this step the 
great minister was not entirely guided by those interested 
motives which frequently led him to plunge the king into 
embarrassments in order to enhance the value of his own 
services. Next to his personal aggrandizement, the car- 
-dinal laboured faithfully for that of his country, and he 
believed it indispensable to the safety as well as to the honour 
of the monarchy^ that every surrounding state should be 
Immbled and subjected. Above all, he sought to reduce the 
power of Austria and Spain. An expedition was accordingly 
undertaken. Bichelieu, superbly armed, placed himself at the 
head of 4:0,000 men, and accompanied by the king and the 
•qneen-mother, who had for the time dPected a reconciliation 
with her son, marched into Savoy, forced the pass of Susa^ 
and conquered the Mantuan territories. For a long period 
the cardinal and the queen-mother had been perpetually at 
strife. They both loved power, and their efforts to dislodge 
each other vrere unceasing. Mary feared and hated Richelieu ; 
Richelieu hated and despised Mary; and the feeble Louis 
was the slave of both. Sometimes he listened to the com* 
plaints and intrigues of his mother; but he was always 
governed by the indomitable will of the great minister. 
Often, at the very moment when the queen, amid her little 
Court at the Luxembourg, was exulting in the supposed 
downfall of her enemy, that politic prelate was closeted with 
the king at Yersailles, exposing the selfishness and weakness 
ef her manoeuvres, and establishing more firmly than ever 
his own dominion over the mind and actions of his royal 
pupil. It was in the year 1631, shortly after the termination, 
of the war in Savey, that thbir long content Q8sn& \a ^SLSassofc^ 
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Bud Louis consented to have liis motlier arrested at Compiegne, 
Hence she escaped, aided bj lier second son, Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans. This prince shared her hatred of the prime 'ministcrF 
i3 then labouring under tlie displeasure of the king- 
M^ory fled to Flanders, the duke went to Lorraine, and 
Richeheu was left in possession of the field, to confiscate the 
wealth of the queen-mother, and to foment the indignation of 
the kin^ aj^ainst his brother's protector and fatlier-in-law, the 
Duke of Lorraine. In ICSS, Louis inarched an annj in 
pursuit of the Duke of Orleans, and caused his marriage 
vdth Margaret of Lorraine to be annulled b; the parliament 
— a decree, however, to which the nenly-married pair paid 
little regard, since the vahdity of their union was recognised 
b; the Court of Home. Nancy, the capital of Lorraine, was 
next besieged, and the duke, unable to resist, capitulated 
with the loss of his independence. Orleans then effected a 
reconciliation with his brother, and returned to Conrt. In 
the year 1G3G, began a tedious war with Spain and Austria,, 
which lasted for tliirtccu years against the former, and for 
twenty-flve against the latter. The preparations made by 
Bichdieu for tliis undertaking were in proportion to its 
magnitude. He prepared four armies for the prosecution of 
the war in Flanders, the BJienish provinces, Italy, and the 
Yaltcline. He concluded alliances with Holland andSwcdcn. 
with the Swiss, tlie Dukes of Savoy and Parma, the Duke of 
Saie Weimar, and the Prince of Orange. Notwithstouding 
all this, the war was productive of httle more than fronlier 
akirmishes and languid sieges, and brought no great glory or 
profit to the crown of France. The campaigns opened 
disastrously enough. The Spaniards, on tlie side of the 
I Pyrenees, possessed themaeWes of the town of St. Jean de 
I Imz — the Marshal de Chatillion was forced to raise the siege 
of Lourain — the Infant of Spain invaded Champagne with 
forty thousand men ; and the town of Corbie was taken. On 
teccipt of this fatal news, Louis aud his people alike desponded. 
Bjchelieu's good fortune seemed to have deserted him, and 
rftns waj thrown into despair. The cardinal. 
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proved liimself ta great in adversity as in success. He dis 
missed his guards to the scene of action. He called npoQ 
die wealthy for their horses and servants. He summoned 
the poorer classes to fight for the safety of their country. A 
reinforcement of fifty thousand men was by these means assem- 
bled. The command was entrusted to the Count de Soissons 
and the Duke of Orleans. Corbie was besieged and retaken, 
and the Spaniards were compelled to retreat. Fresh plots 
were now laid for the destruction of Richelieu. Soissons and 
Orleans united to compass his death, and it was agreed that 
the cardinal should be assassinated at Amiens. Unconscious 
of his danger, he left the council-chamber, passed down the 
staircase, and stood waiting for his carnage in the midst of 
the conspirators. But Orleans, who was to have given the 
signal, quailed before the magnitude of the crime, and, wheia 
it came to the moment, dared not shed the blood of so noble 
a man, a cardinal, an archbishop, and a priest. Alarmed at 
the probable consequences of discovery, the count fled to 
Sedan, and Orleans to Blois — but the latter was soon forgiven 
and brought back to Court : only to conspire again in the year 
1641, and again receive pardon. His associates on the last 
occasion, were, however, put to death, and the duke himself 
purchased life at the price of honour, by informing against 
them. During all this time the war with Spain had been 
going on at many points of the Pyrenean frontier ; but chiefly 
in the territory of Savoy. Of the numerous skirmishes and 
engagements which occurred to raise or depress the hopes of 
both nations, it would be impossible, in so limited a space as 
the present, to give anything more than a general idea. On 
the whole, the French may be said to have acquired a gradual 
success — although that success was not at any time of a 
nature materially to influence the fortunes of the war. A 
iievolt in Catalonia gave to Louis, in 1642, a new opening to 
attack the power of his enemy. An army was assembled, and 
the king, marching in person to the aid of the insurgents, 
besieged and took Perpiguan. Louis had this Uxfta \a ^'^X* 
alone, for Bichelieu was detained by iWiie?*?. ^\. '^^ji^ws^br,. 
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of omnipotence than did the haugiitj cardinal, dying aa he 
. was. He was bome bj his giiaxda in a litter so lai^ and 
L splendid that it might more properly be called a furnished 
I apartment; and, as he passed throngb tawm and cities on 
his way, he commanded all those gates which were not wide 
enough for his entrance to be piilled down. Ooce arrived at 
the capital, his pride and yindictivencas increased with his 
waning strengtli. Se exiled some of the king's most valued 
officers and friends. The queen came to visit him, and he 
received her, seated. He conducted himself towards Louis 
as one great potentate in the presence of another, and even 
forbade his guards to salute the king with military honours. 
At length, OS the month of Secember approached, it became' 
evident that he could not live for man; days. He then Gnm- 
moncd Louis to tiis bedside, recapitulated the splendid acts of 
his administratioo, and recoinmended Cardinal Mazarin, whom 
be bad of late favoured and brought forward, as worthy to 
succeed hiin. The king promised compliance, and Richelieu, 
after lingering for a few days more, expired on the 4th of 
December, 1643. The quccn-mother had preceded her ancient 
enemy to the grave not many months before, and Louia 
followed him on the lith of May, 1643. Thus, within the- 
short space of thirteen months, died the three great perso- 
nages of this strange drama. The qaeen-motlier, a weak and 
selfish woman, claims from us at least that questionable 
approval which is granted to perseverance in even a doubtful 
cause ; hnt Louis is a mere phantom in the scene — s,faiiUa»i 
weak as any of the later Merovingians, and ruled by a subject 
more imperious than Pepin or Charles Martel. Bichebeu. 
alone usurps all the honour, all the power, all the prosperity 
of more than twenty yews. He it was who oonsoUdated tho 
famous system of the balance of power — who organized the 
great military strength of France — who created the royal' 
mirj — frho ad&cA Alsatia, Rousillon, Sedan, Arras, Turin, 
r Catalonia, and Loi-mmc to the domuii-OTis ot t\ic crown— and 
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who, having subdued the Huguenots, and humbled the pride 
of the great house of Austria, died at last, leaving to Paris 
more monuments of his liberality than were erected by any 
of her sovereigns, and to posterity a name more imposing 
than honoured — ^more brilUant than beloved. 

Louis XrV., the son of his father's later Ufe, was but five 
years of age when he succeeded to the throne, under the 
regency of his mother, Anne of Austria. This queen suffered 
herself to be ruled by Cardinal Mazariu, an Italian prdate, 
educated in the political school of his great predecessor. The 
Duke d'Enghien, afterwards the "great Cond^" was com- 
manding an army in Elanders at the period of the infant 
Idng^s accession, and signalized the very openii^ of the new 
rogn by the brilliant victory of Bx)croi (May 19th, 1643) — ^by- 
taking ThionviUe — and by carrying the war into Germany. . 
In August, 1644, he fought another battle at Eriburg, took . 
Philipfibui^ and Mentz, and, returning to Paris at the close 
of the campaign, left the command to Marshal Turenne». 
This* general, having been surprised and defeated at 
Mariendahl, May, 1645, the duke hastened back, and won 
another great victory, at Nordlingen, on the 3rd of the 
following August. The Duke of Orleans had, in the mean- 
time, reduced GraveUnes and Mardyke, and on the 10th of 
October, 1646, the valuable harbour of Dunkirk surrendered^ 
to D'Enghien, in sight of the Spanish army. At the latter 
end of this year, the Prince of Gond6 died, and his victorioaa- > 
son succeeded to the title. In 1648 the Austrian archduke 
Leopold entered Elanders with an army of eighteen thousand 
men, and recovered some of the victories of the preceding^ 
campaigns. The great Gonde was sent to oppose him, and 
took Ypres. He then marched to the relief of Sens, which, 
to his great mortification, surrendered in his sight ; but all 
was retrieved by a great battle fought on the plains before 
the dty — a victory which decided the superiority of. the 
French, brought increased glory to the young general, and 
finally ended the thirty years' war. On the 24th of OQ.tA?c^\« 
164tS, was aigned the peace of Wesii^\ia\i^\^^^\2^0Q..'av^^ 
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tiportant places were ceded to France, and the iDdependence 
if the Dutch provintes secured. 

The unpopuliuity of MnzariD was at this time the source of 
many tlomeslic troubles, and the arbitrary measures vliich Uc 
-was forced to adopt for obtaining supplies during these loug 
ani] expensive wars, brought upon bini the opposition of tlie 
parliament luid the Imtrcd uf the iieople. Public riots ensued. 
The streets were barricaded, and the cliancellor and his suite 
attacked on their way to the senate house. These distur- 
bances were fomented h; tlie profligate and turbulent Cardinal 
do Eetz, and, souiehow, came to be commonly called the 
FroHt/e,* and those who partook in them the Fnmilenrg. The 
barricades were erected on the 26th of August, 1C4S, and on 
the 27th order was again restored. Tlie quecu fled, however, 
to St, Germains with her children, Cardinal Mazarin, the Duke 
of Orleans, and the Prince of Conde. Exiled thus from the 
capital, cut oS from all pecuniary resources, deserted by most 
of the uobility, and at enmity with the parliament, the royal 
party was reduced to abaolute privation, compelled to sleep 
upon straw, and to dismiss the greater part of the cust«mary 
retinue. Tlie queen even pledged the crown jewels. At last 
an antiy was assembkd, and Cond^ invested Paris. A peace 
L being effected iu the spring-time of 1649, the Court returned 
m in August to the capital, and the queen became reconciled to 
P De ICelz. And now Cond^, presuming on his great services, 
conducted himself with so much arrogance towards the queen 
and the cardinal, that both grew impatient of the yoke, and 
resolved to rid themselves of his pretensions. He was there- 
fore arrested at the Palais Royal on the ISth of January, 
1650, and imprisoned, Arst at Vincenue«, aud then at Havre. 
In the meantime a fonuidable league, consisting of many of 
the great nobility and the whole of the parliament, was 
formed in favour of Cond£. Mazarin found liimself the 
object of universal detestation; was exiled by a decree of 
the parliament; and from his letceat at Bmhl, beheld Cond6 
restored to liber^ in the mouth of Febnmry, 1651. This 
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ambitious prince, however, soon created fresh enemies, and 
found his efforts at domination resisted by the Fronde, the 
queen, and the people. He retired into Guienne; roused 
four provinces to rebellion ; was reinforced by some Spanish 
r^;iments ; and compelled the Court, then at Poitiers, to re- 
treat before him. By this time Mazarin, recalled by Anne of 
Austria, and welcomed by the young king, now almost four- 
teen years of age, had returned to Court. The parliament set 
a price upon his head, and the Duke of Orleans, fickle and 
purposeless as ever, went over with his troops to Conde. 
Marshal Turenne attached himself to the royal party, and, 
taking command of the army, fought a battle with Cond6 at 
Blenau, and was defeated. Cond6 then advanced to Paris 
(April, 1652) and was encountered in the suburbs by Turenne, 
where an indecisive action took place. The miseries of civil 
war were now transferred to the capital, and the king, having 
by this time attained his majority, saw with regret that nothing 
but the dismissal of Mazarin would suffice to restore tran* 
quillity. The cardinal was then exiled for the second time, 
on the 12th of August, 1652, and peace was the immediate 
result. The citizens entreated Louis to return to Paris ; the 
Duke of Orleans was banished to Blois, whence he returned 
to trouble the state no more; Cardinal de Ketz was im- 
prisoned ; and Cond6, harassed by his former officer, Turenne, 
and feebly supported by the Spanish arms, was reduced to the 
prosecution of an unimportant and unsuccessful war on the 
borders of Champagne. Thus ended the civil contentions of 
the Eronde ; and henceforth, undisturbed by faction, Louis 
XIY. commenced in his own person a long and splendid 
reign. His first act was to attack Cond6 in Picardy, under 
the direction of Turenne ; his second to recal Cardinal Mazarin. 
Li both he was successful. The storm of public hate had 
spent itself, and the obnoxious minister, preceded by the 
favour of his young and popular sovereign, was received by 
the city and the people not only with toleration, but with 
every demonstration of festivity. An alliai\fi& ^u^cJ^xA^^^^shSol 
Cromwell in 1655 tended materially to altetis^eaVXia Y^^"^^^^ 
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of the king; but, to effect it, lie, imfoTtunately for his bm^ 
•onscnted to expel from bis ilouiinioos the rojal exiles of 
Euglsnd, who then aougjit an asjkm ia Spain. Thus the 
two countnBS were for a limo ou tenna of friendship; and 
Turennc, still pursuing the Frin[^c of Condc and bis Spanish 
allies, took from them sueccssiTelj, Miirdjke, Dunkirk, GraTt- 
lines, Ypres, and various other toima of Flanders. Towarda 
tlie Italian frontier, the French arms were no less fortnimtc ; 
and the Court of Spnin, wear; of reverses, soUcited penc<^ 
To these advances Mazarin promptly responded, and by the 
treaty of NoTcmber, 1659, it was arranged that Xiouis should 

I retain Alsatia and RousiUon, pajdon the Prince of Cond^ 
iBstoTO the province of Lorraine to its hereditary duke, and, 
finally, accept in marriage the hand of his cousin the Infiuita 
iljzabeih, only daughter to King Philip IV. This union wns 
celebrated at St. Jean de Lnz, on the Spanish frontier, June 9 th, 
16f)0. In the same jear died Gaston, Uuke of Orleans, and, 
as he left no heir, the title was ^ven to Philip, the younger 
brother of Louis, who married Henrietta, slater to Charlea IT, 
of England, The following year witnessed the death of Car- 
dinul Mazarin. This ambitions prelate, having been at one 
time absolute master of the kingdom, left n colossal fortune, 
and a reputation less honourable thcuL that of liis ^reat model 
and predecessor, Cardinal Eichelieu. Negligent of the inte- 
rests of the country, and ever wakefiU to his own; nnacrupu. 
Ions in the employment of means and the pursuit of ends; 
devoid of patriotism; and entertaining an nnjustifiabb disdain 
for the great body of the people, this minister, although his 
talenta excite our admiration, claims little from the affection 
or respect of posterity. He died ou the 9th of March, 16CI, 
and Looia, then not twonty-three years of age, determined to 
take the administratiou upon himself. "To whom, sire, shall 
I in future address myself upon affairs of state ?" asked nest 
day Harhii de Chanvallon, president of the assembly of clergy. 
"To roe," replied the king. From that moment till the day 
of his death Louis XIV. kept his word. He was, lo use the 
^^m^Jasguage of a French historian, "temmtb Uic instinct of 
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greatness, order, and power." He devoted himself to busi- 
ness. He was metiiodical, unwearied, and exaet. He kept 
his ministers under strict control. He was at the same time 
eeonomical and munificent; and, above all, living in an age 
when men of great talent abounded in France, he had the 
wisdom to employ them in the service of the state. By this 
time the magnificent Protectorate of Cromwell had terminated 
with the death of the great Puritan, and Charles II., with his 
careless and unkingly notions of royalty, had succeeded to the 
throne. From him, to the great vexation of the English 
naticm, Louis purchased Dunkirk and Mardyke ; and in the 
yrear 1665 allied himself with the Dutch, then at enmity with 
England. This war, remarkable only for the daring with 
which the Dutch vessels ventured up the Thames, was ter- 
minated by the treaty of Breda, a.d. 1667. Before peace 
was established in one quarter, fresh hostilities began in 
another. The king, contrary to one of the stipulations of 
the treaty of 1659, now laid claim, in right of his wife, 
Elizabeth, to Flanders, Brabant, and Franche Comt^, all 
dependencies of Spain. War was declared, and Louis pre- 
pared for action. Thanks to the immense financial genius 
of his minister, the famous Colbert, France was now pos- 
sessed of resources more ample than had ever been placed 
at the disposal of any previous monarch. Magazines of 
arms were distributed along the frontiers ; the young nobility 
thrcmged to the royal standard ; and within three weeks from 
the date of their departure, Louis and Turenne had wrested 
French Flanders from the crown of Spain. In the month of 
February, 1668, the Prince of Cond^, entrusted with the com- 
mand of another army, reduced the entire province of Franche 
Clomt6. The ambition and good fortune of Louis XIY. now 
began to excite the apprehensions of the other European 
powers ; and the Triple Alliance between England, Holland, 
and Sweden, which was cemented chiefly by the admirable 
policy of Sir William Temple, interposed an effectual barrier 
to the militaiy successes of France. Indignant at the intec- 
ferenee of these powers^ and particiikcV} ofLesoiii^^^^^^^^- 
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laud, wltitli had hillierlo been Lis stancii allj, tlio Iting w 
iieverthelcss, compelled to conclude a peace at Aix-la-Cliapelle, 
Maj 3nd, 1668; and to reEtore to Spain the province of 
ftanchc Comt^. Bis policyiras next directed towards break- 
ing the aUiance between England and Holland, and securing 
the services of the former gainst the Utter, -whose defection 
he liad resolved to cbastise. The menns adopted by bim on 
this occasion evidenced his profound appreciation of cliaracter. 
He induced Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, to visit her 
brother, iind to take with her the bcantiful and fasclnatiag 
Mademoiselle de Ecrouaillcs. Tliis ladj, hetter known as tlie 
Duchess o( Portsmouth, soon acoomphshed, bj the magic of 
her charms, all that her fdjeJ master of Franco Lad desired. 
Charles consented to the new alliance ; the Emperor of Austria 
and the K)^ of Sweden agreed to maintain a iteutralitT, and 
Spain alone remamed true to the cause of Holland. In 1673, 
Louis, at the liead of a gigantic army, passed the Ehine 
and possessed himself of the great provinces of Gueldres, 
OvEiysscI, and Utrecht. The brave Dutch, seeing only de- 
struction before them, entreated forbearance and peace; but 
the conditions upon which it ivns offered were intolerable, and 
thej determined to resist to the uttermost. Just at this time 
the stadtholdcrship was confen-ed npon the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards William III. of Engisad. This heroic and illus- 
trious man now set himself calmly to oppose the tide of in- 
vasion; ^d, reinforced by an unhoped-for alliance with <Le 
Umperor of Austria and the Elector of Brandenburg, soon 
found himself general of forces no longer inferior to those of 
I'rancc and England. Three indecisive naval battles were 
fought by Admiral de Ruyter and the Count d'Estrees, in 
the months of Jane and August, 1673. Louis then took 
MaestricLt; but the stadtholder assisted by the Aialrian 
general, cut off tLe comniunication between France and Hol- 
land, and compelled the invaders to concentrate their forces, 
to evacuate the Batch provmces, and to retreat to Prance. 
Tie English, whose sympathies were with Holland, neit 
I Jbrved their king to abandoa an aUlauce which had for its 
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object the subjugation of a valiant people, and was under- 
taken in compliance with the basest pecuniary motives. Peace 
was accordingly concluded between England and Holland on 
the 9th of February, 1674. Still Louis persevered; and, 
invading Eranche Comt6 in person, recovered the whole pro- 
yince in the course of six months. Turenne, meanwhile, pur- 
sued an uninterrupted course of victories in Alsatia, and 
cruelly laid waste the fair and fertile Palatinate of the Rhine. 
Conde, in Flanders, continued to reduce the power of Spain ; 
and the Count de Schomberg, then commandkig in Eousillon, 
effectually defended the Pyrenean frontiers. The scene of the - 
following campaign, in 1675, was chiefly laid amid the princi- 
palities of the Bhine. Engaged one day in reconnoitring' 
the neighbourhood of Salzbach, Marshal Turenne was struck 
by a cannon-ball and killed upon the spot. He was one of the 
greatest generals of his day, and was at that time sixty-four 
years of age. At the close of the year the renowned Conde - 
retired from the profession of arms, and passed the brief 
remainder of his life in his retreat at Chantilly. The Austrian 
.general, Montecuculi, withdrew at the same time, and in the 
following year fell Admiral de Riiyter, in an action off the 
coast of Sicily. Deprived thus of the four great heroes who 
had, by land and sea, divided between them the triumphs of 
the last thirty years, the war was still sustained with spirit;: 
and France, under new and younger generals, continued her 
successes. At length, through the mediation of Charles II. 
(who by the marriage of his niece, Mary, with the Prince of 
Orange, had entered into an alliance with Holland), a peace * 
was concluded at Nimeguen, in the summer of the year 1679. 
Especially favourable to the interests of France, this treaty 
secured to Louis the province of Frauche Comte, Alsatia, . 
and many towns in the Low Countries, and raised the Grand • 
Monarque to the summit of his political and military glory. 
He was at this time the most powerful and the most vain- 
glorious of European sovereigns ; and Colbert beheld with 
dismay the pride, the prodigality, and the usurpations of his 
master. His ascendancy was aLmoat i«h\xk(vv^. «sA.V^^\.^'sq^33^s^> 
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upon it. Jettlons to excess of tlie dignity of liia porsan as repre- 
sented in Ills ambiissadoi's, he relentlessly pnulslied the most 
imprcmeditnted offences. An insult preluded an inTasion, 
and a breaeli of etiquette naa the signal for s. bloek^e. He 
took precedence of Spain, doniiEearcd over the princes of 
Kheiiiih Germany, was terrible in Italj, and held England for 
-a time almost as a dcpcndeney of France. His subjects, dnz- 
aled bj his conquests, resigned &eclj aueh few political rights 

•aa the; bad up to thia time enjojed. His courtiers prostated 
themselves at his feet aa shLTishl; as an; Oriental dependents 

-At the feet of their hcfeditai; deapot. Thi'; persuaded bim 
that he was invineible abroad and omnipoteut at home ; that 
he was greater tbau Alcxa.Dder and nisev Ihtm Cbtulemagne ; 
and that he bad a right to llie impioas title of Lieutenant of 
God upon Earth. To be allowed to accompany hini in his 
walks, to be entrusted with his sword or cane, to hold a taper 
during his toilette, were hoooura to live and die for ; bnt to 
be exiled from Court, and excluded from the sunshine of his 
favour, was esteemed a sentence Little worse than death. Sur- 
rounded thus bj adulators and mistresses, blinded bj the 
brilliancy of his own prosperitj, and living in mi illusory 
world of ranity and punctilio, Louis XIV. was still a great, a 
magnificent, and a wise sovereign. It would he imjiossible to 
enumerate one-third of the commercial, seienlific, and litermr 
glories of hia reiga — glories, however, for the most part ima- 
gined, matured, and executed by the unporidlclcd geniua of 
Colbert — glories which carried the renown of Lonis XIV, to 
the farthest extremities of Asia, and brought the ambassadors 
of Siam to pay homage to the crown of iVance. His fleets 
covered the seas; his colonies embraced the West Indies, 
Asia, and the coasts of Africa; his frontiers bristled with 
fortresses; and the interior of hia dominiona (connected hj 
canals and causeways, adorned by prosperous cities, and 
rich with all the results of indoatry) aboimded in manufac- 
tories, public biuldiugs, and benevolent institutions. Artists, 
architects, and men of suience received encouragement at 
Imnda. He extended the royal library ; founded the 
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Academy of Sciences; established schools of art; and beheld his 
own glory reflected in the persons of Comeille, Moli^re, Racine, 
Boikau, La Fontaine, La Bruy^re, La Eochefoncault, Bossuet, 
Vanbon, Descartes, Colbert, Le Bnin, the Poussins, and many 
more. Upon the whole, it may be said that Louis XIY. had, at 
the period of the treaty of Nimeguen, attained the utmost 
height of that success towards which his ministers and generals 
had been carrying him ever since the year 1652. Henceforth 
his fortunes declined ; and the mortifications of his old age 
almost effaced the splendid records of his middle life. 

Notwithstanding the peace lately concluded, the king con- 
tinued his aggressions, seized upon Strasburg, laid claim to the 
town of Alost in the Netherlands, and blockaded Luxem- 
burg. He then besieged Courtrai, and possessed himself of 
Treves. The emissaries of Spain and Austria^ alarmed by 
these conquests, now induced him to convert the treaty of 
Nimeguen into a twenty years' truce, which was effected in 
the month of August, 1684. The love of glory, flattery and 
pomp, which had hitherto characterized Louis XTV., now 
gave place to the satiety of later life, and to the extreme reli- 
gious views of a bigoted devotee. He was privately married 
to Madame de Maintenon, and death had deprived him of the 
services of the inestimable Colbert. Yielding his mind up to 
the narrow counsels of his confessor and imbibing the preju- 
dices of his wife, he resolved to convert, by fair or cruel 
means, the whole of his Protestant subjects. Bribery and 
flattery brought ample lists of converts ; but severity was 
found a less expensive weapon, and in the year 1685, the king 
let loose his bloodhound troops upon the Huguenot popula- 
tion. They had full licence to pillage, to imprison, to confis- 
cate, to torture, and to kiQ. The edict of Nantes was re- 
voked. Upwards of seven hundred places of worship were 
razed td the ground. The clergy of the persecuted faith were 
hunted like wild beasts. The leeders of the refractory were 
broken on the wheel ; and the parishes were bribed to give up 
the victims at so much per dozen. The peasants were then 
ordered to expel them from the "village, vcA \)ei^ ^<^sss.^ \.^ 
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prevent tUeiu from passing the frontier. They were lhu» 
hemmed iu, as at b bailw, stripped, loaded with cliains, tor- 
tured, ami put to deatli. The consequences of this horrible 
peraeculiou were to rob Trance of more thiui 50,000 of the 
most industrious among lipr population, Fortj thousand took 
refuge in England alone, anii 400,000 oousented to remain in 
France upon condition of subscribing to the rites of the 
Eomou Catholic Church. The historj of this tyranny is the 
darkest blot upon the fame of Louis XIY. Iu ]6S6, Ger- 
many, Spain, Holland and Savoy united against France ; hut 
the king', with his usual aa^city, anticipated the designs of 
his enemies by marching S0,000 men into Crermany, \.d. 
1G38, and seizing upon Philipsburg and Mauheim. He ne!:t 
taroed his atteution to the affairs of England, aud espoused 
the cause of James II., then a fugitiie before the arms oE 
William and Mary. Thirteen Trench ships of the line 
escorted James to Ireland, in March, 16S0 ; and six thousand 
Freneb troops fought in his defence at the battle of the 
Boyne, This engagement, lioweTer, proving victorious to 
William III. and fatal to the pretensions of James, the latter 
crossed over to France and passed the remainder of his life at 
St. Gennains, dependent upon the generosity of the Grand 
Monarquf. In the meantime the devastations of Tureime had 
been repeated ivith tenfold cruelty in the unhappy country of 
the Palatinate. Palaces, churclies, naiversities, towns and 
villages were alike destroyed. Even the cemeteries were 
dismantled, and the ashes of the dead scattered to the winds. 
A cry of indignation went up froni all Europe, and three 
great armies were raised in Germany commanded by Duke 
Charles of Lorraine, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Prince 
Waldeck. By these generals the ErencJi were driven from 
the Rhine, and several of their conquests recaptured. In 
Tlanders the troops of Louis were defeated by an English and 
German army commanded by Waldeck aad Lord Churchill j 
and at sea the advantage still lay with the Dutch and Eng- 
lish. On the 29th of May, 1692, Admiral Tourvillc was sig- 
aallf defeated off Cape la Hogue ; and in 1093, he attempted 
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in vain to take Cadiz and Gibraltar. A victory was gained, 
Jsiowever, on the 17th of June over Sir 6. Eooke and the 
Dutch vice-admiral. At length a general peace was desired 
hj all parties, and in the month of September, 1697, the 
treaty of Ryswick was concluded. Louis, with unexpected 
moderation, resigned Lorraine, Treves, and the Palatinate, 
4u;knowledged the title of William III., gave up Philipsburg, 
and consented to destroy the fortifications of Strasburg. But 
ihe was not moderate without a motive. Standing in precisely 
the same relation of consanguinity to the childless Charles II. 
as did the Emperor Leopold, he aspired to the succession of 
Spain. Charles was dying, and all Europe was eager to know 
upon which claimant he would bestow the rich inheritance of 
his kingdom. Leopold had in his favour the long continuance 
of the crown of Spain in the Austrian family, and his direct 
•descent from the Emperor Maximilian. Louis, in the treaty 
•of the Pyrenees, had formally renounced all claim to Spain, as 
his father had done before him — added to which, the French 
and Spanish people nationally detested each other. Still the 
king's ambition recognised no obstacles, and repudiated all 
former obligations. He entered into a treaty of partition with 
William III., and they agreed to claim and divide the terri- 
tories of Spain. Charles died in November, 1700, and super- 
seded all these plans by unexpectedly bequeathing the whole 
of his dominions to Philip of Aiijou, second son of the Dauphin 
of Prance and grandson of Louis XIV. The king imme- 
diately broke his treaty with William, and was content to 
secure this fine inheritance for the duke ; England, Holland 
and Spain recognised him as Philip Y. ; but the Emperor of 
Austria declared for war, and Louis, by imprudently acknow- 
ledging the Pretender as King of England, provoked William 
and the Dutch provinces to ally themselves with Leopold. 
The death of the English king at this important juncture 
(December, 1702) caused a brief uneasiness to the members 
of the alliance ; but Queen Anne, his successor, renewed his . 
engagements, and sent Marlborough to the command oC t>VL<^ 
allied armies in the Low CountTies. TVi'b lotXAKaa^ ^Wiss^ssi 
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SIV. Kcemed now to forsake liini before the bold and bm 
Marlborough. Sevci-al towoa vere besieged and taken bj tlifr 
Eoglish, aud the first of a series of splendid victories v 

■ fought at Blenheim, August Snd, 1701. In Spain the allies- 
achieved rapid successes. The Aichdute Charles m 
claimed by the title of Charles III., and the claims of Philip 
were ignored. Catalonia united with the iuvaders, and the 
Earl ot Pcterhorongh entered Madrid in triumph. The cam- 
paign of IZOB proved equidlj disastrous to France, and robbed 
her of nearly all Pktnders, iucloding Antwerp, Brussels, 
Oatend and Menin ; while Prinoe Eugene, on the Italian 

(frontier, obtained, in the victory of Turin, an advantage whict 
deprived the house of Bourbon of all its power in that direc- 
tion. The defeat of the allies at the battle of Abianza in 
Spain {April SSth, 1707) created a temporary diversion i] 
favour of Fnuice; but in all other quarters an uniform fatohty 
stteaded the arms of the once iuvincible Xjoais. In 170S the 
king fitted out an unsuccessful expedition to Scotland ii 
of thePretender, and in Flanders the allies continued to mate 
alarming progress. On the S5th of Ootober, Lille was taken, . 
and the king, exhausted in his resources, humbled in his am- 
bition, and fearful lest the next step should be an attack upon 
Paris, sued at the Kagno for peace. Ho offered ample con- 
cessions, but the demands of the allies were so extravagant, 
that, impoverished as he vrss, Louis rejected them with disdain, 
nia people, proud to the lust, applauded his constancy.and amid 
all lie rigours of a terrible wbter raised a loan in aid of 
the war. The poor yoluntarily reinforced the ranks, 
rich sent then.' plate to the mint. Tlic noblest fed upon oateu 
bread, following in tliis the example of Madame dc Muntenon. 
Ill-clud, half-starved, and desperate, the legions of Louis, 
under Marshals Villars uid Bouiilers, blJH fought and wen 
worsted in Flanders, and in 1710 the king solicited peace oi 
terras even more conciliatory than before. The allies required 
LoulH himself to expel his grandson from the tlirone ot Spain; 
hut the old monarch, more truly great in his adversity tl 
Hb plenitude of prosperity, treatfid "Csm ptoipoBition as ; 
^ulf, aad renewed the ivar. By this lime, aStcv iBMtj wswMa, 
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Philip obtained the ascendancy in Spain, and at length, witk- 
the exception of Catalonia, gained possession of his entire 
kingdom. The campaign of 1711 was as disastrous as ever 
to France, and as nnintermptedlj glorious to the English 
arms. A sudden change of the ministry at St. James's oc> 
corred now, however, to turn the scale. The new party 
dismissed the great Marlborough from his command, and a. 
suspension of hostilities on the part of the English ensued ; but 
Prince Eugene, though deprived of his ally, commanded an 
army infinitely superior to that of Louis, and even threatened 
a siege of Paris. The king was in despair. Domestic be- 
reavements at this time pressed heavily upon him. His sou, 
his two grandsons, and one of his great-grandsons, all died 
vnthin the space of one year, and the Duke d'Anjou, a sickly 
infant, alone remained to claim the succession of the crovm. 
Then it was that Louis XIV., at seventy-four years of age» 
thought to place himself at the head of his nobles and die 
with them in one last and hopeless effort. Fortunately this 
heroic determination was rendered unnecessary by the valour 
and skill of Marshal Yillars. He kept the field in Flanders 
with inferior forces, and in 1712, took several fortresses, raised 
the drooping spirits of the nation, and enabled his sovereign 
to treat for peace upon less galling terms. A great confe- 
rence was by this time opened at Utrecht, and the articles of 
a general peace discussed. In accordance with this instru- 
ment, signed in the month of April, 1713, Louis XIV. ceded 
to England Hudson's Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, 
and consented to demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk — 
Philip V. of Spain renounced all claim to the crown of France^ 
and resigned Gibraltar and Minorca — Sicily was given up, 
with the title of king, to the Duke of Savoy — ^and the Elector 
of Brandenburg received the province of Upper Gupelder- 
land, the principality of Neufchatel, and the title of King of 
Prussia. The Emperor of Austria, who had at first refused 
to make peace, concluded a treaty with France on the 7th of 
September, 1714; and thus terminated that long and dis- 
astrous war by which the enormows TCGs>o\3;ices» <2kV "^\'»xsr& 
had been utterly spent, the Howcr o^ \\w ^c^^vet^ cva^ ^^"^^i 



and the pride of the uiaat ambilions of European sOTereigna 
humbled to the dust. As the jear 1715 advanced. It became 
evident thai Lnuis liad not long to live. His great-grandson, 
the Duke of Anjoa, was only live years of af^ and his nephew, 
Philip of Orleans, aspired to the regency. The king, howerer, 
mistrustbg the cliaraoter of Orleans, who was unprincipled, 
irreligious, and extravagaut, left the command of the house- 
hold troops and all the chief power of the state, in the hajids 
of hia illegitimate sons, tlie Dute of Maine and the Count of 
Toulouse. He even registered a decree in psjliament whloU 
secured to these priaces the legitimate riglitu of succession in 
the event of the death of his infant successor. Oa the 36th 
of August, 1715, he sent for the child and advised liim to love 
peace, to consult the happiness of his people, and to take 
warning by the miseries of the last eighteen years. On the 
1 1st of September he died, being close upon seventy^even, 
r and having reigned during a period of sevcuty-two years. 
Sellish, despotic, and culpably vainglorious, Louis XIV. yet 
possessed many of the qualities of a great sovereign, and has 
commanded the reluctant admiration of even his least favour- 
Able biographers. It has been sagaciously remarked that his 
reign was a great experiment "to try if absolute power was 
compatible witli modern civilization, and whether it was the 
natural, the durable, the just form of government." We 
would add to this, that it was alio an experiment to try if 
foreign conquest and limitless anibitiou formed the true basis 
of power. It was both, and, fortunately for the peace of the 
world and the prosperity of the human race, it failed in the 
(iatablishment of either proposition. By it the cause uf liberty 
was in the end aided rather than retarded, and before the 
cigliteenth century had passed away, the seeds which it had 
sown sprang to a terrible maturity, and produced that extra- 
ordinary convulsion of society by which, amid bloodshed and 
anarchy, the emancipation of thought was effected, the rights 
of the individual were established, and the great principle of 
iietdom sad equality were evoked. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS XV. TO THE CLOSE OF THE 

REIGN OF TERROR. 

(A.D. 1716—1794.) 

Had Louis XIV. died at the time when Orleans was most 
unpopular in France, that prince would have intrigued in vain 
for the regency ; but certain of the king's later acts, and the 
degree of favour shown by him to his illegitimate issue, had 
now turned the tide of public opinion, and operated in favour 
of the duke. This favour he had skilfully cultivated both 
with the parliament and the people, and so, when the will of 
the late sovereign was read to them, the former without hesi- 
tation set aside the pretensions of the Duke de Maine, and 
invested Orleans with the regency. His first acts were 
merciful and judicious. He secured to his former enemy, 
Madame de Maintenon, a liberal pension. He liberated all 
who were imprisoned for their religious opinions. He fixed 
the value of the coinage. He caused the troops to be punc- 
tually paid. And he restored to the parliament that right of 
remonstrance of which it had been deprived by Louis XTV. 
The next remarkable event was the commencement of a war 
with Spain— a war chiefly fomented by the Spanish minister. 
Cardinal Alberoni. This crafty politkdan, having excited in^ 
surrections in France and persuaded Philip to lay claim to 
the succession, despatched a Spanish fleet to the coast of 
Brittany, a.d. 1719. But Orleans was prompt to defend the 
king, the state, and hiuiseK. He suppressed the revolt, for- 
warded troops to the point of danger, and saw the discomfited 
leet withdraw without a blow. The war that ensued was 
brief, and terminated with advantage to France. Alberoni 
was exiled; Philip once more renounced his pretenaions; and, 
with the exception of some little differences in the year 1725, 
the courts of Paris and Madrid long continued to maintain 
their amicable relations. In 1720 burst tke ^v^XL\^^'^&Ss&^&^^^> 
bubble; a scheme which was couiLteiiati!Cfed.\y3 >i)aa t«s^q^» «si^ 
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tlio parliwnenf, ami wliicii proved even more disastrous than 
its fsmona successor of South Sea oelebrity. The samu 
year Ijeheld the eommeaceinent of Ibat terrible pestilence 
known aa the plague of MaraeiUes, and coiiseerated for ever 
by the heroic exertions of Bishop Belzimee. The diseuse 
raged for the space of thirteen months, and it is thought that 
one }ialf of the inhabitants of the city perished during that time. 
■ On the 2nd of December, 1723, the regent was struck withapo- 
plexj while visiting one of his mislTesses at Vcrsaillea, He left 
three daughters, all infamously notorious, and a eon remarkable 
for his narrow intellect and religious fervour. Louis XV. had 
now attained his majority, and the Duke de Bourbon, grand- 
Gon to the great Ck)nd^, became prime minister. To ohoosc a 
wife for this monarch of thirteen fomied the first anxiety of 
the state, and the choice of the minister fell at length upon 
the Frineesa Maria Leciinski, daughter of the ex-fcii^ of 
Poland. Tlie marriage was edebrated on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1725 ; and proved far from happy in its results. To 
the Duke de Bourbon succeeded, in 172C, the oonsrientioua 
-and paeiBc Cardiail Fleury. This minister was, however, 
through his very virtues of economy and caution, incapable of 
conducting a war with spirit or success. These deficieoeies 
were painfully manifest in the Polish wai- which commenced 
A.D. 1733, and had for its object the restoration of the cniwn 
to Stanislaus, father-in-law of Louis XT. Russia and Austria 
declared for Augustus III,, son of the usurper, Augu-^tus II., 
■now lately dead. Louis sided with StsnislauB, who, being 
cordially welcomed h; his former people, established himself 
in Dantzic, and awaited succours Irom France. Fleury, with 
culpable parsimony, sent only 1500 men. Stanislaus fled, in 
despair, to Prussia; Dantzic surrendered; Augustus hecAme 
undisputed King of Poland ; and France continued the contest 
witL his allies. The wars of Louis XIV. began now to he 
acted over again, upon the self-same ground, and under tile 
lelf-same generals. Marshal Villars attacked the Austrian 
TtaJj, and tJie Duke of Berwick was opposed on the 
'e to Prince Eugene. Upon both (cutiXVcia tVie Franch 
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arms were saccessfol, and, being seconded in South Italy bj 
the King of Spain, Louis had the satisfaction of seeing Naples 
invaded and conquered by Don Carlos with scarcely any 
opposition. Having commenced in 1733, this war continued 
till the signature of a general treaty of peace in the month of 
October, 1735. The Dudiies of Lorraine and Bar were given 
to Stanislaus ; Naples and Sicily were ceded to Don Carlos, 
son of Philip of Spam ; Poland was secured to Augustus III., 
France resigned her lUienish conquests ; and Maria Theresa, 
4iaughter to the Emperor of Austria, was recognised by the 
European powers as successor to the imperial crown and 
its numerous dependencies. The act by which this latter 
arrangement was effected, received the name of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Five years elapsed. The emperor died on the 20th 
of October, 1740, and Maria Theresa, by virtue of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, ascended the throne. What ensued is a dis- 
grace to the history of Europe, and a blot upon the chivabry 
of the eighteenth century. Finding only a woman to oppose 
their pretensions, the kings her neighbours united to plunder 
and dethrone her. Frederick the Great, of Prussia, laid claim 
to Silesia — the Elector of Bavaria, aided by the armies of 
Louis XY., demanded the imperial crown — Augustus of 
Poland asserted his right to the entire inheritance. Advancing 
on every side, the foes of Maria Theresa occupied Breslau, 
Molwitz, the Danube, and the city of Prague. Vienna was 
next menaced, and the empress with her infant son fled for 
safety to Hungary. Here she found a chivalric devotion that 
changed the fortunes of the war. The Croats and Pandours, 
animated by the example of the Hungarians, armed in defence 
of their sovereign ; Sardinia went over to her aid ; and Eng- > 
land, ever prompt in the cause of justice, sent not only her 
soldiers, but her king. And now, in quick succession, the 
armies of the empress achieved a series of brilliant victories. 
Austria was re-taken, Bavaria laid waste, and France defeated 
in Bohemia. On the 27th of July, 1743, the French and 
EngUsh armies encountered each other oti \)w& \wsiiA <^^ *^iofc 
Maine. Xing George II. commeaidedm petaoii, «jA^\fic^^^^s^^^ 
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numbering 20,050 les» than that of the Dtrkc dc Grammont, 
acbieved a signal victor;. This was the famous battle of 
Dettingcn. The King of Prussia next entered iuto a trtaty 
by wiiicii Maria Theresa ceded Silesia in return for the promise 
of peace; and Louis turned his atteatioti to the couqnest of 
the Low ConntriM. Commanding in person upon, tliis occa- 
sion, he was shortly compelled to delegate his office to JIarahal 
Saie, and march to the defence of Alsatia, then threatened by 
an Austrian army under Prince Charles of Lorrauie, brother- 
in-law of Maria Theresa. Lorraine, a prompt and skilful 
general, mnst have vocsted the royat army but for the uoei- 
pected infringement of the Sllesian treaty by Prederiok of 
Prussia, who invaded Bohemia, and possessed himself of 
pK^ue in the month of September. 1744. Lorraine was 
then recalled from Alsatia to the defence of Bohemia — the 
Germanic frontiers of France were relieved from attack — and 
Frederick, forced to retreat before the Austrian legions, was 
glad to conclude a peace. Success had, in the mean time, 
attended the arms of Marshal Saxe, one of the ablest 
commanders produced by any age. At Pontenoy, on the 
nth of May, 17*S, he defeated (he allied forces of 
England, Holland, and Anstria, and withiu the two following 
years acquired for bis sovereign the dominion of almost the 
whole of the Austrian Netherlands. These triumphs were, 
however, balanced by tlie losses of Marshal Villarrt in Italy, 
which were numerous and severe. At Ihe commencement of 
the year 1745, the Elector of Bavaria died, having for three 
years usurped the inberitance of Maria Theresa. The husband 
of that princess, Prancis of Tuscany, was then raised to the 
throne of Austria, with but little opposition, aud in 174^ 
I negotiations for a general peace were opened at Aix-la-Cha- 
ipellc. In May a suspension of hostilities was agreed upon, 
and ou the ISth of October the treaty was concluded. All 
nations were now pacified, and peace once more prevailSd in 
Europe. Prance ceded her Flemish conquests — the Prag- 
■maf/e Sanction was again solemnlj recognised — the Dutch 
were reinstated in the provinces wKidi ttie^ Wd lost — and 
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England gave up to France the island of Cape Breton, which 
had been conquered in the year 1745. From this time tiU 
the year 1756, France enjoyed an interval of peace, during 
which the commerce of the country made considerable pro- 
gress, and the city of Paris underwent many signal improve- 
ments. Art and architecture were extensively cultivated; 
but both were degraded in their outward expression by the 
bad taste of the age, and we of a later day can only regret 
the patronage that multiplied deformity, frivolity, and sen- 
suality. These eleven years of peace were, however, troubled 
by such disputes among the clergy, that Pope Benedict XIV. 
was heard to wonder how the government continued to exist. 
In 1756 a war, which had been for some time anticipated, 
broke out between England and France. The limits of our 
possessions in America and Hindostan had been ill-deiincd in 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and had already occasioned some 
unimportant hostilities. But now all the gi*eat powers of 
Europe became parties to the contest — matters assumed a 
general aspect — each sovereign pursued some object of his 
own in addition to that of his allies, and the Seven Years' War 
commenced. The French grasped at our possessions in 
!N orth America ; Maria Theresa sought the recovery of Silesia ; 
England and Prussia united to defend their mutual posses- 
sions; and France and Austria entered into an aggressive 
alliance with Bussia, Poland, Saxony, and Sweden. The war 
began with the capture of Minorca by the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, and the defeat of Admiral Byng by the French fleet. 
Byng evinced upon this occasion so much hesitation and 
cowardice, that on his return to England he was tried, con- 
demned, and shot. By land, Frederick of Prussia, undis- 
mayed by the alliance of five hostile powers, dared to strike 
the first blow. He invaded Saxony, took Dresden, blockaded 
the Saxon army at Poina, defeated fifty thousand Austrians 
at the battle of Lowositz, and forced the whole Saxon army 
to capitulate. His next expedition was against Bohemia^ 
where he won the celebrated battle of Pragae., wjl^W^^^^^^ 
the town. He then marched agama\i Geiiet^'^wiai^ -a^'^^^^'^ 
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leaving a part <iS iib ann^ to carry on the blockade. Being 
defeated at Kolin, be was at iengtii compelled to raise the 
siege of Prague, ani evacaatB Bohemia. la the mean time 
Inula aspired to the conquest of HanoFer, and sent thither 
m army of sbtj tlioosand men, commanded by the Marshals 
Eichelien acd D'EstrSea. Hanover was then defended by a 
mixed army nnder the Duke of Cumberland. In this emer- 
gency the only ally of the great Frederick deserted liim. 
Cnnnberland retreated as the Trench advanced, capitulated 
disgracefully at the convent of Kloster Seven, and left Han: 
oyer to the mercy of the invaders. Any other than the King 
of Prussia would have despaired. He did better. He assem- 
bled bis little army of twenty thousand men, marelied against 
the French and Germans, who were fifty thousand strong, 
met them on the banks of the Saale on the 5th of November, 
17j7, and won the brilliant victory of Eosbach. He then 
hurried bock to Silesia, and on the Sth of December defeated 
on Anstrian army at Leuthen. The English, under the 
spirited ministry of tite elder Pitt, now reinforced the Hano- 
vcrinns, and, supported more efficiently than before by hi& 
British allies, Frederick began the campaign of 1758. From 
this time, up to the year 1763, he filled all Europe with his 
renown, was frequently defeated, never dismayed, always 
fertile in resources, prompt in action, and, under every adver- 
Hiiy, terrible to his foes. £:iiiausted ia time by bis v«7ranc- 
omsea, he was bron^t to the lost extremity of rcsislaiiDC, 
when Peter IIL of Russia succeeded the Empress Elizabetli 
upon the imperial tjiroue. An enthusiastic admirer of mili- 
tary glory, the young emperor immediately withdrew the Rus- 
sian forces, declared himself the friend and ally of the Prussian 
iiiND, and restored to him all tliat had lately been couquered 
by tbe Unssian arms. Tliis unexpected good fortune eitri- 
cated Frederick from all Win perils, and though Peter only 
rc%aed for six months, secured to him advantages which not 
even his great skill and oonrage conld, aflcr so long a struggle, 
Juve effected. In the meantime (to return to the events of 
Ratice) all had gone wrongly with tlie eotqIes of Louis XV. 
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Defeated by land at Crevelt and Minden in the years 1758 
and 1759; by sea off Lagos on the 17th of August in the 
latter year, and off Brest on the 20th of the November fol- 
lowing ; having lost the island of Guadeloupe, and having 
sustained the defeat of Quebec, Uie crown of France was, 
step by step, deprived of nearly all her colonies, both Ame- 
rican and East Indian — even of Belleisle, a little sea-girt 
island off her own coasts of Britanny. At length the nations- 
grew desirous of peace, and (the warlike ministry of Pitt 
having been brought to a conclusion by the accession of 
George III.) negotiations were begun towards the close of 
1762. On the 10th of February, 1763, the articles of a 
general peace were signed. France surrendered to England 
Canada and its dep^dencies, Minorca, Florida, Guadaloupe,. 
Martinique, and some other islands in the West Indies. 
Spain received Cuba ; and Frederick the Great retained his 
Silesian conquest. No treaty could have been conceived or 
executed on terms more humiliating to the pride and inde- 
pendence of the French. That military people, tenacious of 
their national honour, scorned the king and the government^, 
and from henceforth the sentiment of loyalty became extinct 
in France. In 1768, the island of Corsica was incorporated 
with the dominions of Louis XY. It had formerly been a 
tiibutary of Grenoa; but, having rebelled of late years, it 
proved too strong to be mastered by the Genoese themselves, 
and was purchased by the French, who speedily suppressed 
the brave resistance of the natives, and took full possession. 
Not long after the conclusion of the peace, the Jesuits^ who< 
had long earned for themselves the hatred and mistrust of ali^ 
classes, were attacked by the people, the press, and the par- 
liament. The king, aided by an assembly of bishops, defended 
the obnoxious order for some time; but their intriguing 
ambition had armed against them too many enemies in all 
ranks of society, and no efforts could avail against the cabn 
will of an entire nation. In 1764 they were utterly suppressed 
by an edict of the state, and this edict was aftec^«.\L<i% ^a^s&r 
firmed by Pope Clement XIV. "Bettwi^^, X^'^ \jRi\^ ^iXS 
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^^H of nil liis immediate successors, ttie Icing lived to behol 
^^m dealtis of his son, liis eoq's wife, liis two grandsous, and liis 
^^M queen. A fatalitj seemed to hang over tbia family. Its 
^^V woTlliiest memfaers generally died in tlieir youtb — its moat 
^^1 vieious came to tlie throne, or held liigh offices under the 
^^B crown, to misgoTcrn, to impoverish, to exasperate the people. 
^^F One of the worst of tlicsc, one of the most unprincipled, one 
of tlie most sensual and degraded, \Tas Louis XV. Withont 
being delicient in benevolence or pietj, lie was, neverthelesa, 
dissolute, weak, inactive, and governed bj iatriguing favo- 
rites. After the death of his wife, in 1768, he plunged into 
Iexceases more disgraceful than ever, and died a victim to the 
emall-poK an the lOLb of May, 177^- He was at this time 
in the sixtj'liflh year of his age, and the fifty-muth of his 
About twenty years of age, amiable, irresolute, of simple 
tastes, and earnest piety, Louis XVI. succeeded to the throne 
fit a time when these qualities of gentleness could avail but 
little Rgainst the crowding evils of the age, and when the 
Eupreme genius and iron will of a Cromwell or a Napoleon could 
alone have averted the destruction by which the state was 
menaecd, Sigus of dissolution and prophecies of woe were 
idready abroad. Long wars and the lavish expenditure of the 
last century and a hnK, liad reduced the finances of the king- 
dom to a deplorable condition. The public credit was at its 
lowest ebb. The treasury presented a deficit of forty millions. 
The people, over-taxed, restlesE, half-savage, and dangerously 
intelligent, abandoned agriculture and sought a precarious 
subsistence by smuggling and spoliation. A spirit of political 
and religious iuQdelity pervaded the middle and lower classes. 
The throne had too long been degraded by excess, and tar- 
nished by scandal, to command the affection of the multitude. 
^^ The nobles were scorned rather than reverenced, and not even 
^^L the micicnt stronghold of terror remained. The clergy, hj 
^^M their cruelties, their ignorance, and their debaucheries had 
^^* alienated the great body of the people, and brought down 
apon themselves the iaiiicaiid iuiUgiiatioivof the enlightened. 
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In Voltaire, Bx)usseau, Montesquieu, and D'Alembert, the 
new opinions had found their chief advocates and leaders. 
Before their sweeping censures Christianity, Loyalty, Tradition 
had trembled, and sunk away. They were speedily reinforced 
by all the intelligence of the age. A host of distinguished 
men hastened to their support, and the innovators carried all 
before them — levelling good as well as evil, trampling upon 
much that was pure in their reckless hatred of that which 
was foul, and sapping the foundations of truth, mercy, and 
chivalry, while compassing the necessary destruction of false- 
hood, despotism, imposition, and vice. 

To the government of this crumbling edifice and this mur- 
muring people came Louis, with his good heart, his boyish 
timidity, and his woful inexperience. His queen, Marie 
Antoinette, was a daughter of Maria Theresa, fair, generous, 
and impetuous. Surrounded by eager courtiers, and saluted 
for the first time as king and queen, they fell upon their 
knees, and cried, weeping, " Oh God, guide us ! Protect us ! 
We are too young lo reign !" 

The king's first act was to re-establish the parliament, and 
place the financial department in the hands of the impartial 
and provident Turgot. Unfortunately for himself and the 
country, Louis suffered his mind to be prejudiced against 
this able minister, and, dismissing him in 1776, gave his 
office to M. Necker, a less efficient but a less unpopular poli- 
tician. A war with England was now proposed by the king's 
ambitious statesmen, who beheld at this juncture an oppor- 
tunity of wresting from their ancient rival a large proportion 
of her foreign commerce. England and her American colonies 
were at variance. Not much more than a year had elapsed 
since the great battles of Lexington and Bunker's Hill, and 
the American independence was but just declared. It now 
became the obvious policy of Erance to foment this war, to 
support the rebellious colonists, and to transfer to the navies 
of Louis XVI. that maritime superiority which had so long 
been the bulwark of the English liberties. TVyt \5isv'^^\x55i«w 
motives of forbearance, was un^iWmg to Q!CiT[v\ft!etta^^Csi\ak^«s.\ 
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Jul, bcinjj overruled by Lis niiuistry, signed a tre 
alUancc with tke United States in the commencement of tlie 
jear 177S. This treaty was equivalent to a declaration of 
war, aod the Unit important action took place b; sea off tlie 
iale of Ushact on the 37tli of July. Tlie fleeta oanibered 
lliirty sail each.; not a ship was captured or sunk on either 
side; and the fortuue of tlie da; wivs indecisive. In the 
following- year, ho alliance with Spam, doubled the naval 
strength oE Louis XVI. The FrGuch and Spanish admirals 
united their fleets, and hovered about the coasts of England 
without tnakiiig any descent; whilst the Coirat d'Estaings, 
with twelve ships of the line, took the islands of Granada 
and St. Vhioent, and made an unsuccessful attack upon 8t. 
Lucia, which had been lately couquered by the English. Oa 
, the IGth of January, 17S0, Admiral Roduey, then on Ids way 
L to the relief of Gibraltar, eucouutered and defeated a Spanish 
I fleet commanded by Dun tTuan de Langara. He tlien sailed 
r on, unopposed, to Gibraltar, and next proceeded to the West 
Indies. While there he tlirice engaged with the Count de 
Guicheu, who had sncccedcd to the cummaud of tJic Preudi. 
fleet. None of these actious were produclive of important 
results. The Count de Guichen was replaced in 17S1 by 
the Count de Grasse, s, man of great skill and courage, who- 
defeated the EngUsh admii'al, Uood, on the 28tU of April, 
and added Tobago to the conquests of France. In this year 
another enemy rose against England. The Dutch declared 
war, and Geoige III. was iuvolved at one time, by sea and 
land, in four great contests, namely, with ^France, Spun, 
America, and Holland. In the month of October, however, 
the surrender of York-Town by Lord Coniwallis virtually 
ended the contest between England and the United States; 
and the four European powers alone carried on hostilities. 
The month of April, 17S3, was signalized by a hard-fought 
and sanguinary engagement between the Count de Grasse 
and Admiral Sodney. They met on the 12th off tlie 
is)snd o! Dominique, with nearly equal forces, and the French 
frere disastrouil^Y defeated with a \oas ot eight ships, a ter- 
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rible sacrifice of life, and the captivity of the Count de 
Grasse. £ngland was not, however, destined to profit mudi 
by the victory; for, as Admiral Rodney was sailing back 
with his well-won captures, a fearful storm arose, and most 
of the prizes were lost. Amongst these was the Ville de 
Farts, a fine ship of 110 guns, lately presented to the king 
by the citizens of Paris. On the 13th of October, in the 
same year, the fortress of Gibraltar was made the scene of a 
formidable assault, which failed utterly. The besiegers were 
commanded by the Duke de Orillon, an officer in the Spanish 
service ; the Count d' Artois, brother to Louis ; and the Duke 
de Bourbon. Negotiations for peace were now commenced, 
and her late successes by sea enabled England to treat at a 
less disadvantage than might have been expected, conaidering 
the circumstances of the war. The preliminaries were signed 
at Versailles on the 20th of January, 1783. France restored 
to Ei^land all her conquests, with the exception of St. Lucia, 
Tobago, the establishments on the river Senegal, and some 
trifling possessions in Africa and the East Indies. England 
relinquished all that she had captured. Spain acquired the 
island of Minorca. 

More embarrassed than ever by the cost of the late war, the 
finances of Ersmce had now fallen into a worse state than 
before. The public debt was increased. The pec^le, exaspe- 
rated by a system of taxa;tion which spared the wealthy and 
op^nressed the poor, and imbued, moreover, with those demo- 
cratic principles which had foand their way from America to 
France, became still louder in the expression of their dis- 
content. M.De Csdonne had by this time succeeded M.Necker. 
He was brilliant, fluent, ready with expedients. Dreading 
the recrimiaatioiis and phdn-speaking that must have attended 
a meeting of the states^neral, tiiis minister proposed to 
convene the Notables — thai is to say, an assemblage of 
persons gathered from all parts of the kingdom, and chiefly 
from the higher ranks of society. This measure had been 
taken by Henry IV. and by Louis XIII. ;. it was not^tkaiAws:^ 
without preeedbni^, and muck v«s laoigitdiXsfj ^'fc tub^assou '^^Q«^ 
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mcl, to the number of 137, in Februarj, 1787. M. De C 
laid before tliein the condition nf the exolieqiter, c 
posed to submit to taxation all tlie knded property' of tlie 
kingdom, including that of the privileged classes. But he 
addressed an assembly composed almost exclusively of the 
privileged classes, and thej would not bear his arguments. 
-On tiie 9th of April, finding bis position untenable, he resigned 
his office, and was succeeded by M. Ue Brienne. Still the 
Notables refused to abate their ancient immunities, am! were 
in consequence dissolved on the 35th of Ma;. The absolute 
necessity of procuring money now compcUed the king arbi- 
' trurily to register a royal edict, wliieh met with strong 
I -opposition from the parliament. This body was then banished 
I to Troyes, but again recalled in the month of September, In 
I7SS, ii. de Brienne, weary of combating tlio diSiculties of 
lis office, resigned in favour of M. Neoker. This gentleman, 
as the first act of his second ministry, projioaed to convoke 
the states-general, oud on the 5>h of May, 17S9, that august 
-assembly filled the Hall de Menus in the Palace of Versailles. 
Tiie king, in a brief speech, spoke hopefully of the present 
and tbe future', trusted that his reign might be commemorated 
4ienceforth by the happiness and prosperity of his people, imd 
welcomed the statcs-geueral to his palace. Unforeseeuig and 
placid, he beheld in this meeting nothing but the promise of 
amelioration, nor guessed how little prepared for usefulness or 
decision were its twelve hundred. It soon became evident 
that the real strength of the states-general lay in the commons. 
They formed the third estate, and numbered tts many members 
as the clergy and noblesse together. They took upon tbem- 
.-heIvcs to decide whether the deliberations of the assembly 
ahonld he carried on in three chambers or one — they covered 
their heads in presence of the king — they constituted them- 
selves the "National Assembly," and invited the clergy and 
aristocracy to join them. The timid sovereign sanctioned 
these innovations, and the assembly proceeded to exercise its 
self-conferred functions. Supplies were voted for the army ; 
tJie public debt wan consolidated; a proYisional collection of 
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taxes was decreed; and the inviolability of the members 
proclaimed. In the mean time the nobles, headed by the 
king's second brother, the Count d*Artois, were collecting in 
the neighbourhood of the Court and the capital such troops 
as they could muster from every quarter of the kingdom. 
Necker was exiled, and it became evident that the king's 
imprudent advisers had counselled him to have recourse to 
violence. Paris, long prepared for insurrection, rose en masse. 
Necker alone had possessed the confidence of the citizens, ; 
and his dismissal gave the signal for arms. Camille Des- 
moulins, a young and enthusiastic patriot, harangued the 
populace at the Palais Royal. The guards, when called out ta 
disperse the mobs, refused to fire. The citizens formed them- 
selves into a national guard. The foodless multitude attacked 
and pillaged in various quarters. The bai'riers were fired; 
and on the 14th of July, this wild army appeared before the 
walls of the Bastile. Stanch in his principles of military 
honour, the aged Marquis de Launay, then governor of the 
prison, refused to surrender, raised the drawbridge, and fired 
upon the multitude. His feeble garrison, consisting of 
eighty-two invalids and thirty-two Swiss, was menaced by 
thousands. The siege ksted four hours. The besiegers, 
were joined by the French guards — cannon were brought— 
De Launay capitulated — the drawbridge was lowered, and 
the Bastile taken. Taken by a lawless sea of raging rebels,, 
who forthwith massacred the governor, his lieutenant, and 
some of the aged invalids— set fire to the building, and razed 
it to the ground — freed the few prisoners found in the cells 
— garnished their pikes with the evidences of murder, and so 
paraded Paris. Prom this moment th^ people were supreme. 
The troops were dismissed from Versailles — Neckerwas recalled 
■^the king visited Paris, and was invested at the Hotel de 
Ville with the tri-coloured emblem of democracy. Then 
began the first emigration. The Count d'Artois, the Prince 
of Conde, the Polignacs, and other noble and royal families, 
deserted in the moment of peril, and from beyond thft€tQ\sl\sK:^ 
witnessed the revolution in ignoVAe s^IeX^ . '^^ >ksq^"«»^^^ 
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funilj remained at VersHllles, sad at heart amid llteir pi 
(chambers and gniden-griivca, just Tour leagues from vnlcuuic 
Paris. Hither, trom time to lime, during the few daya that 
interyeued between the 14tb of July aaid the 4tli of August, 
L -oame strange tidings of a revolutian nhich was no longer 
I Tniaian, but national — tidings of provincial gatherings — of 
F burning chateaui— of sudden vengeances done upon unpo- 
pular officials, inteudants, tax-gatherers, and the like. It 
was plain that the First Estate must bow its proud head be- 
fore the flve-and-twentj savage millions, make restitution, 
apeak well, smile f^lj — or die. The memorable 4th of August 
came, when the nobles did tliL^, making ample confession of 
their weakness. The Viscount de Noaillea proposed to reform 
the taxation by subjecting to it every order and rank; by 
regulating it according to the fortune of ihe individual ; and 
by abolishing personal servitude, and every remaining vestige 
of the feudiU system. An enthuaiaam, which was half fear 
and half reckless excitement, spread tliroughout the Assembly. 
The nrisloerats rose in their places and publicly renounced 
their seignorial dues, privil^ea, and immunities. The clergy 
abolished tithes and tributes. The representative bodies re- 
signed their municipal rights. All this availed but little ; and 
L should have been done ninny months before to have weighed 
I withthe impatient commons. Thepeople scorned a generosity 
P wbich relinquished only that which was untenable, and eared 
little for the recognition of a political equality that had 
already been estabhslicd with the pike. The Assembly was at 
this time divided into three parties— tliat of Uib aristocracy, 
composed of tlie greater part of the noblesse and clergy ; 
that of the moderate party, beaded by M. Necker ; and that 
of the republicans, amongst whom the moat conspicnoos were 
Lafayette, Siiyes, Hohespierre, and the great, the impetuous, 
the profligate Mirah?au. But theirs was not the only delibe- 
L rativB body. A minor assembly, consisting of one hundred and 
I Wgiity electors ; a mass of special assemblies of meelianics, 
iiaSesmen, servants, and otbers ; and a huge incongruous mob 
jii the Palais Ro^ai, met daily and uiuViUj for purposes of 
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^iscossion. These demonstrations, and the extreme opinions 
to which tliey hourly gave rise, alarmed the little Court yet 
lingering around the king. They persuaded him that he must 
have military assistance, and the troops were, unhappily, re- 
called to Versailles. The regiment of Manders and a body of 
dragoons came, and on the 1st of October the newly-arrived 
officers were invited to a grand banquet by their comrades of 
the royal body-guard. After the dinner was removed and the 
wine had begun to circulate, the queen presented herself with 
the Dauphin in her arms, and her husband at her side. Cries of 
loyalty and enthusiasm burst forth — their healths were drunk 
with drawn swords — the tri-coloured cockades were trampled 
under foot, and white ones, emblematic of Bourbon, were dis- 
tributed by the maids of honour. The news of this fatal 
evening flew to Paris. Exasperated by the arrival of the sol- 
xiiery — by the insult offered to the tri-colour — by the fear of 
famine and civil war— the mob rose in fury, and with cries of 
" Bread ! bread !" poured out of Paris and took the road to 
Versailles. Here, sending messages, threats, and deputations 
to the king and to the Assembly, the angry thousands en- 
camped for the night, in inclement weather, round about the 
palace. Towards morning a grate leading into the grand couit 
was found to be unfastened, and the mob rushed in. On they 
went, across the marble court and up the grand staircase. The 
body-guards defended themselves vaUantiy and raised the alarm 
— ^the queen fled, half-dressed, to the king's chamber — the 
** living deluge" poured through galleries and reception-rooms, 
making straight fbr the queen's apartments. On this terrible 
day, Marie Antoinette was, above all, the object of popular 
hatred. Separated now from the revolutionists by the hall of 
the (Eil-de-Boeuf, where the faithful remnant of body-guards had 
assembled to defend them to the last, the royal family listened 
tremblingly to the battering of the axes on the yet unbroken 
doors. At this moment of peril came Lafayette, with the 
national guard of Paris, and succeeded in clearing the palace, 
r: pacifying the multitude, and in rescuing, fe IVia VVssa^^^ 
napless group in the king's &paTlm«ti\*%. '^SVifc tcsS^^ -ess^ 
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nuUidi;, demanded that Louis should sliow himself, and 
go to Paris with his familj. Refusal and remoiisttance 
alike useless. The rojal carriage was brought out] the king 
aud his family took their pieces, the mob thronged round, and 
so, with the defeated body-guards iu the midst, and some 
bloody trojihiea of the struggle carried forward upon pikes, 
the moimiful processiou went from Versaillea to Paris. 
Lodged thenceforth in the Tuileries, treated irith persoual 
disrespect, and subjected to all the restrictions of imprisou- 
mcnt, Louis and his queen supported indignities with dignity, 
and iusult with resignation. On the 4th of September, M. 
Necker relinquished his office. He had been so conrageons as 
to oppose the decree of the IGth of June, by which all dis- 
tinctions of titles, armorial bearings, and other hereditary 
lionours were abolished. From having been the idol of tlie 
republicans he now found himself dangerously unjiopuUr, and 
SO retired in safety to Geneva. During all this time the emi- 
gration of the noblesse went on. Assembling upon the Ger- 
man frontier towards the spring-time of the year 1791, they 
formed themselves into an anny under the command of the 
Prince of Coud6, and adopted for their motto, " Conquer or 
die." Icarfui, however, of endangering the king's person^ 
safety, they took no measures to stay the tide of rebellion, 
bul hovered by the Rhine, watchful and threatening. Soon 
tlie king and queen, their two children, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, sister to the king, were the only members of the 
royal family left in Paris. Flight bad long been talked of and 
frequently delayed ; bat at last eveiyihiug was arranged, and 
Monday night, June SOth, 1791, was fiaed for the attempt. 
Eluding the vigikuce of the guards, they stole out of the 
palace in disgiiisc, and after numerous delays and uiisappre- 
hensions, during ivhich the queen lost her n'ay in the Rue de 
Eac, ihey entered a hackney-coacli driven by the Count de 
FerscD, and exchanged it, at the gate St. Martin, for a car- 
riage and four. Thus, never pausiug, they passed Chaiona, 
and arrived at St. Menehould. Here they were to have been 
Jnei by some cav&kj, commanded by tbe Ma.in\ui3 de Bouille ; 
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but the time fixed for their arrival was so long gone by that 
the escort, weary of waiting, liad given them up, and gone on 
to Yarennes. Stopping to change horses at St. Menehould, 
the king was recognised ; and at Yarennes, within reach of 
BouiUe's soldiers, he was stopped and questioned. The na- 
tional guard flew to arms — an aide-de-camp eame up in 
breathless haste, seeking the fugitives and bearing the decree 
of arrest — the horses heads were turned towards Paris, and 
the last chance for life and liberty was past ! After a return- 
journey of eight days, the king and his family re-entered the 
capital, and were received in profound silence by an immense 
concourse. More closely guarded, more mistrusted than 
ever, he was now suspended by the National Assembly from 
those sovereign functions which he had so long ceased to ex- 
ercise or possess. In the meantime the articles of a new 
Constitution had been drawn up, and were publicly ratified by 
the ropl oath and signature on the 14th of September. The 
National Assembly, having completed this work, dissolved 
itself on the 30th, and the members of the new, or legislative 
assembly, took their seats on the 1st of October, 1791. 

And now the violences of late committed, and the anarchy 
existing not only in Paris but in aU districts of France, had 
roused the indignation of Europe. Prancis 11., Emperor of 
Austria, entered into an alliance with the King of Prussia, 
hostilities were threatened, and the Assembly declared for 
war, on the 20th of April, 1792. An invasion of the 
Austrian Netherlands was attempted ; but the French soldiers 
fled upon the first sight of the Prussian columns, and General 
Eochambeau laid down his command. On the 25th of July, 
the Duke of Brunswick, who commanded the allies, issued a 
violent and imprudent manifesto, declaring himself authorized 
to support the royal authority in France ; to destroy the city 
of Paris ; and to pursue with the extremity of military law 
all those who were disposed to resist the policy of Europe. 
He at the same time put his immense army in motion, and 
advanced over the frontier with 70,Q0Q ^T\5&i^ffl5i2s '«s^ 
68,000 Ausfcrians and emigrant "EieiieXY. ^«t>a»:^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
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I the part of iiis most, eager enemy coold have w» 
iniurcd lie cause and perilled the safety of Loiiia XVI. 
I Tlie aasemtlj replied by fiLting out an army of 20,000 
National Volnntcers, and gifing the commacd to Gcneisl 
Dainouriez. Brunswick took Verdun and Longwy, and 
advanced townrds the capital, confideut of (ictory; but, 
being met by the active and sagacious Dumouriez, was forced 
to retreat. Verdun was van back again on tbe 12th, and 
Longwy on the 1 Stlt of October. An Austriau anny, engaged 
is tlu; siege of Lille, was compelled to abandnu the attempt ; 
and Custinc on the Shine took possession of Tn^res Spires, 
and Mayentx. War having also been declared against the 
King of Sardinia, Savoy was taken ; and the great viotoiy of 
Genappes, won by General Diimouricz, on the 6th of November, 
subjected the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, with the 
Mception of Luiembonrg, to the power of France. On all 
sides the national troops repelled the invaders, resumed the 
offensivr, and asserted the independance of a victorious revo- 
lution. In the mean time, enraged at this interference of tbe 
foreign powers, and fluctuating {according to the reports from 
the scene of war) between ^prehension and exultation, the 
Parisian mob and the extreme republican party came to 
regard the king with increased enmity. He was named in 
the assembly witii violent opprobrinm ; the mob, incited to 
fury by Robespierre and his associates, demanded the abolition 
of the royal authority; and on the lOtii of August the 
palace of the Tuilcriea was attacked. Tbe nationul guards, 
who had been appointed to the defence of the courtyards, 
went oyer to the insurgents, and pointed their cannon against 

(the chateau. Only the gallant Swiss were left, and they, 
overpowered by numbers and fitting gallantly to tlia bst, 
were literally cut to pieces. The king and hia family escaped 
, to the National Assembly, and on tbe 14th were removed 
I to the old Temple prison. From this time the Reign of 
I Terror may properly be said to have begun. Tlie chronicle* 
I 4^ Scptembei ore written in blood. Supreme in power as in 
mmic, the partv of the I'iiitii, or 'R,ci^e?M.\ilica.iis, secured 
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the barriers, sounded the tocsin, and proceeded to clear the 
prisons by an indiscriminate massacre. [Nobles and priests^ 
aged men and delicate women, all who were guilty of good 
birth, loyalty, or religion, were slain without distinction. The * 
inmates of the Abbaye, the Conciergerie, the Cannes, La. 
Eorce, and the Bic^tre were all murdered, after a hideous 
mockery of trial, at whicn neither innocence nor evidence 
availed. The head of the beautiful and hapless Princess de 
Lamballe was paraded about Paris on a pike, and displayed 
before the eyes of the wretched prisoners in the Temple,, 
whose conHdential friend and companion she had been. 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil only saved her father 'it life by- 
drinking a goblet of blood. Mademoiselle Cazotte ftung her- 
self between her father and the murderers. Instances of the- 
sublimest resignation, of the loftiest courage, are abundant' 
amid the records of this appalling period. Thirteen thousandi' 
souls are said to have been sacrificed in Paris alone, and 
similar massacres were perpetrated at Orleans, at Kheims, at 
Lyons, and at Meaux. On the 21st of September, the legis- 
lative assembly, havmg presided for the allotted space of one 
year, was succeeded by a new body of representatives, chii^j: 
consisting of the extreme republican party, and known by the 
name of the National Convention. To abolish the statutes of 
the kings, to leave the offices of government open to men of 
every condition, to persecute the members of the more mode- 
rate faction, and to impeach the king before the bar of tiie ' 
convention, were among the first acts of the new government. 
On thellth of December, 1792, Louis, stiU placid and dignified, 
appeared before the tribunal of his enemies. He was accused 
of plots against the sovereignty of the people — of intrigues 
with the European powers — of tampering with Mirabeau,. 
since dead — ^in short, of everything that might be construed 
into an effort for life, liberty, or prerogative. His trial lasted' 
for more than a month, and during that time he was separated 
from his family. Hitherto Louis and his wife had at least 
shared their sorrows, and, by employing tbkKco^N^f^ Sss^. ''^^^i 
education of the dauphin, had loegvjWfc^ ^ookssw^aai^ ^^ "^^^^ 
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tedious mel&Dcliolj of prison life. 'Novr it was over, and they 
were to meet but once iigain — to bid farewell. On Christ- 
msE-day the king dren up hia will, and on (he following 
moroing was summoued to the Couvcution for llic purpose of 
making Iiis defence. This paper was read by his counsel, and, 
at its conclusion, Louis spoke a few simple words relative to 
liis own innocence and the affection which he had alwajs felt 
towards hia people. He was then conducted back to the 
Temple, and the discussions went nn till the 15th of January, 
1793, when it was resolved to put to the vote the tliteo great 
qnestiona of cuipabiiity, of the expediency of An appeal to the 
people, and of the nature of the punishment to be inflicted. 
On Tuesday the 15tb, the two first questions were put, 
and the replies recorded. By all the king was voted guilty, 
and by a majority of two to one the appeal to the people 
was negatived. On Wednesday, the IGth, the question 
of punishment was in like manner propounded. The agita- 
tion of Paris was something terrible to witness. A savage 
mob gathered about the doors of the assembly, heaping 
threats upon all who dared to be merciful. Even those who 
most desired to save the king became intimidated, and some 
who had spoken bravely in his favour the day before now de- 
creed his death. From Wednesday to Sunday morning, this 
strange scene lasted. Seven hundred and twenty-one mem- 
bers, in slow succession, with trembling, with coufidcnce, with 
apologetic speech, or fierce enforcement, mounted the tribune 
one by one, gave in their " Fate-word," and went down to 
hear the judgment of tbeir successors. Fainc, the English 
democrat, entered his name on the side of mercy. Louis 
Egalit^, Duke of Orleans, and father to the late Lonis 
Philippe, had the unparalleled infamy to vote for deatli. Even 
the brave President Vcrgniaud, who had pleaded for Louis 
with passionate earnestness only a day or two before, watered 
in bis allegiance at the last, and spoke the fatal word. At 
length, when all had voted, death was fonud to be decreed by 
a majority of twenty-six voices. The king's counsel appealed 
iigauist the sentence- but the appeal \iv& it^ecUd, audi the 
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assembly recommenced voting, to fix the time of execution. 
Death without delay — death within four-and-twenty hours, 
was the result. On Sunday morning, January the 20th, the 
messengers of the Convention told Louis he must die. A 
priest, a delay of three days, and an interview with his family, 
was all that he asked. They granted him the first and last 
request ; but the delay was refused. In the evening he was 
permitted to see his wife, sister, and children. They met in 
a chamber with glass doors, through which the municipal 
guards watched all the cruel scene. Palling into each other's 
arms, they were for some time speechless with sorrow, and 
the conversation that ensued was interrupted by cries and 
sobs. Then the king rose, promising to see them again on 
the morrow, and so ended this agony of two hours. About 
midnight, having recovered his serenity, and prayed with his 
confessor, the Abb6 Edgeworth, he went to bed and slept 
soundly. Waking at five, he heard mass and received the 
sacrament. At eight the municipals summoned him to execu' 
tion, and, willing to spare the feelings of those whom he 
loved, he left without a second farewell. There was a silence 
of death upon aU the dty. Silent were the lines of soldiers 
— silent the gazing multitudes — silent the eighty thousand 
armed men who guarded with cannon the space around the 
scaffold. Through all these rolled the solitary carriage, and 
to these the king, advancing suddenly as the last moment 
came, said in an agitated voice, 'frenchmen, I die innocent. 
1 pardon my enemies, and I hope that France" .... At 
this moment he was seized by the executioners, the drums 
beat and drowned his voice, and in a few seconds he was no 
more. All at once the strange silence was broken — thd 
executioner upheld the severed head — the shouts of the wild 
populace filled the air — and then they gradually cleared off, 
and the business of the day went on in Paris as if no unusual 
thing had been done. Such was the end of Louis XVI., a 
virtuous and well-intentioned sovereign, on the 21st of 
January, 1793. 
The consequences of this great etvcaa ?»^otl ^•es^^'^^^*^^'^- 
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■aehns. The aot of regicide was equivalent to a dcclaraticm oT 
war with the whole of Enrope. England, Holland, Spain, ths 
Germanic Confedcratioti, Sweden, Naples, Eorae, Bavariii, 
Snabia, and finally Kuseia, flew to arms. Almost at tbe same 
time La Vendee broke into op«ii insnirection, and the re- 
public found itself called upon to suppress disaffection at 
home, to organize armies, and to defend the country from 
350,000 o( the best troops in Enrope, now approaching the 
frontiers upon every side. A levy of 300,000 men was ac- 
cordingly decreed, and Dumouriez, entering Holland in 
February, took Breda on the 31th, and Ehinderton tbe 96th 

»<rf the month. On the 4th of March he took possession of 
•Certnijdenberg ; bnt the Convention, auspicious of the hesi- 
tation with which he acted after this victory, and of the com- 
iDnnicationB which passed between the French and Austrian 
camps, sent four deputies to arrest him in the midst of hia 
army. The general, however, arrested them instead; sent 
them over as prisoners to the Austrians ; and, after vainly 
■endeiivonring to persuade his soldiers to abaiidoti the repub- 
lican party and support the claims advanced by the young 
Dnke of Chartces, went over himself to the enemy's camp, 
and was sncceeded in hia command by generals Ditmpien'c 
and Coatine. The allies now advanced upon Cvmde and 
Valenciennes, and both these generals surrendered in ths 
month of July to an army commanded by the Duke of York. 
During the same month, the yonng danphin was removed 
from his mother's core, and consigned to the custody of one 
Simon, a man of debased and brutal habits, and a cobbler bj 
trade. Under the cruel treatment to which he yras subjected 
l^ Simon, the child sickened, pined away, refused at last to 
speak, and died miserably on the 9th of June, 1795, after a 
martyrdom of twenty-four months. On the tliirteenth evening 

I of the following month. Karat, meanest and cruellest of the 
revolutionary tyrants, was assassinated in his lodgings by 
Charlotte Corday, a young lady of Caen. ~ " 
tifuJ, she travelled up alone from Norm! 
urmt/xin in the Palais Royal; oUaicpA 



Heroic and beau- 
idy ; purchased her 
m n\1';t-<iew ; and 
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stabbed Marat in his bath. Tried and condemned by the 
tribunal, she professed herself ready to die; bnt justified the 
deed whic^i brought her liither. "I killed one man," she 
said, " to save a hundred thousand." She was exeeuted on 
the evening of her trial, and went to the scaffold with a smile. 
Even at that time, there were some among the repabHcan 
ranks who pronounced Charlotte Corday to be ** greater than 
Brutus" Having taken Valenciennes, the Duke of Yoric 
made an unsueeessful attack upon Dunkiric, and during the 
latter part of the year 1793 the Trench acquired some ascen- 
dancy in Flanders. The army of the Moselle, commanded by 
Hoche and Pichegm, forced the Prussian and Austrian hostel 
to retreat; joined their forces with a second army then 
guarding the banks of the Moselle ; and, marching into the 
Palatinate, encamped there in triumph. These achievements 
of the French armies abroad were, however, almost effaced \tj 
the disgrace which fell upon the name of the republic in eon- 
sequence of its atrocities at home. The revolutionary govern- 
ment, de^tic, sanguinary, ruled by Marat and Bobespierre, 
and inspired by the blood-shedding spirit of the exeeutioners 
of September, was now established in Paris. On the 14th of 
Oetober, the queen, long detested by the people, was brought 
to trial. On the 16th, she ako was exeeated. Cries and 
execrations followed her to the Place de la R^oluticm, and 
she was borne thither as an ordinary criminal, bound, seated 
in an open cart, protected by a double line of troops akn^ 
the road, and accompanied hj some detachments of cavalry. 
She mounted the scaffold with courage, and her head fell at 
a quarter past mid-day. The Duchess of Polignac, hearing 
this fatal news, uttered one shriek and expired. All this time 
the Convention was carrying on a civil war with the religious 
and loyal people of La Vendue. Lyons had risen, and, with 
twenty thousand men, declared against the Convention ; Mar- 
seilles, Bourdeaux, Nismes, and Mcnxtauban had followed the 
example of the Lyonnsds ; and Toulon, stipulating only that 
the town and shipping should be held in trust for Lc^^^ 
XVn., called in the aid of an ^n^ftXv ^"ftfeX. ^wesKosAfc^^s^ 
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Adiuii'al Lord Huod. TLc Couveuliou sent out foi 
armies against tlic rebellious provincea. Bourdeaux and Ljons 
were taken. Nantes fell, and its inliabttcmts were massacred, 
guillotiued, and drowned by tliousaDiIs. Toulon was be- 
sieged and eaptured, and tlic moat liorrible barbarities ensued. 
La Vend^ alone, iiitheuamcof Godmid the king, maintained 
the struggle and kept up, with gains and losses, the uncertaiu 
varfsrc. 

Even tliis gallant people were conquered nt last. Screu- 
teen thousand tried soldiers from the garrison oF Mayence 
were marched across the Loire, under the conutiand of Gene- 
ral Xleber, and, ai'tcr experiencing one defeat, were succe 
ful in four great actions at CliAtillou and ChoUet. The V 
deans appealed for help to England, and Engkod, before 
granting theii prayer, required that they should 
port for the reception of the vessels. Eighty thousand of tlie 
royalists then inarched out of their desolated province, and 
took the road to Gruoville. iFrom I his iiionieut Ihcir cause 
was lost. Eepohied at Granville for want of field-pieces, and 
routed at Mans, tlicy were utterly destroyed while endea- 
Touriiig to paas the Loire at Savenay. At Icugth the death 
of Henry de Larochc-Jacquelin, the bcro of tlic Vendeans, 
completed the defeat of his party, and the niereiless republic 
commenced among that hapless population a war of extermi- 
nation little less savage than the war of tbe Albigeuses or the 
massacre of the Sicilian Vespers. The armament from Eng- 
land came too late. General Thurcau had already surrounded 
Iia Vend^ with sixteen entreoched camps, and having thus 
hemmed in the wretched people, earned fire, and sword, 
pillage, murder, and every eoiiceivablc violence into the de- 
voted province. 

Terrible in her frontier-warfare, terrible in her provincial 
vengeance, the republic was nowhere so terrible as witliia 
the walls of unliappy Paris. From the mouth of November, 
1793, to the end of July, 1734, the guillotine worked daily, 
and the scalTold ran with blood. Appropriately comuienciug 
wtb the aboUtiou of religions belief, the worship of Reason. 
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the suppression of the Sabbath, and the institution of a new 
calendar, the government passed on to atrocities of which the 
pen would fain withhold all record. The Committee of 
Public Safety, the Commune of Paris, and the Convention, 
headed by the infamous and daring Robespierre, converted the 
capital into a theatre of perpetual executions. The Gurondii^ 
party, whose moderation and virtue had hitherto been the re- 
deeming honour of the Convention, were proscribed, con- 
demned, and executed to the number of twenty-two. The . 
Duke of Orleans, despite his professions of equality and 
patriotism, was guillotined. Malesherbes, Houchard, Custine, 
Beauhamais and others were sacrificed. The beautiful and 
courageous Madame Ex)land died upon the scaffold. Madame 
Elizabeth, sister to the late king, was put to death. Seven- 
teen young girls, whose only crime was to have danced at a 
ball given by the Prussians, were mercilessly slaughtered. 
The octogenarians, De Noailles and De Maille lost their 
heads. The ex-minister Ex)land, receiving intelligence of his ^ 
wife's murder, ended his own existence. Barnave, Potion, 
Eailly, and a host of well-meaning republicans perished. 
All the fugitive Girondins were outlawed. Two hundred 
thousand suspected persons were cast into prison, and thence, . 
day by day, brought out in tumbrils to the place of doom. 
Convents, chateaux, chapeb, were burnt, razed, and disman- 
tled. Peasts of horrid licence were held in the metropolitan 
churches, and the Carmagnole was danced around the dese- 
crated altars. Gifts of church furniture, bells for melting into 
cannon-balls, gold and silver vessels to be fashioned in the 
Mint, poured in from all parts of the country. Holidays- 
consecrated to Genius, to Labour, to Opinion, and other ab- 
stractions were substituted for the feasts and festivals of the 
Church. The monuments of art were overthrown; and in 
the abundant circulation of an obscene and scurrilous press, 
the great masters of literature were forgotten. To add to 
the calamities of the country, a frightful famine desolated the 
provinces, and the consequences of military levies^ massacxsa., 
and imprisonments became seveteVj l^\. Vu ^\^ ^^'sax.^-^ ^\ 



agHcnltorists. FuhUc cre^t was at an end. 
of the government were defrayed by eonfisealions. Blood- 
shed, anarchy, and despotism were flie order of tlie day. It 
wns the Reign of Terror. 

In the springtime ot the jew 1T94, Robespierre became 
absolute ruler of the ConTention. Eager to ratify his power 
by destroying that of his contemporaries, this ambitioiu re- 
pnbliean proceeded to exterminate the leaders of all pattieB. 
Be denounced the anarchists on the one side, ba enemies to 
the tme welfare oF the Slate — he accused the moderates iiptm 
the other, as lukewarm in the cause of Eberty. He reigned 
by murder, and sent to the scaffold all who had hitherto 
shared or disputed his authority. Fonqnier Tajnville, the 
public accuser, and the jndgea (vho were all members of the 
r revolutionary tribunal) were scarcely snfBcient to fulfil the 
L heavy daties of their detestable ofBce, Fifty victims fell daily 
I Iwneath their edicts ; the scaffold was removed to the Fan- 
I l»urg St. Antoine ; and an aqnednet was constructed lo cany 
off the stream of Wood. At length, terrified by the rapiditj, 
the impartiality, and the number of Robespierre's eondemna- 
tions, the members of the Convention resolved to rid them- 
selves of the tyrant. No man's life was certain ior a day. 
No man knew but that hjn name might he found npon the 
next list of vietims. On the &7lh of July, Robespierre 
waa defied in the tribune, and, with his brofher, and some of 
his accomplices, arrested. ■ The day passed in a long struggle 
between the partisans of both sides. In the cvenii^ the in- 
sn^eiits recovered the advantnge, Liherated Robespierre, his 
coadjutor Henriot, and the rest. Henriot immediately sw- 
ronuded the Convention with soldiers, and pointed his cannon 
before it; bnt the members of the assembly, with a eaorage 
that decided the fortnnes of the day, read a decree of out- 
lawry against Henriot, the commune, and the rebel members. 
The cnnnoniers refused to fire, and the battalions of the sec- 
tions marched to aecnre the persons of those proscribed. 
■Galhered together in an agony of apprehension, knowing that 
-tieir day was over, and tremUing tetove \\\e consenuences of 
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iheir crimes, the assassins were seized with rage and despair. 
Some threw themselves from the window. One strove to stab 
himself, and failed. Robespierre was found sitting in ghastly 
helplessness, with his jaw fractured by an ineffectual pistol- 
shot. They were cast rudely into a cart, and left till the 
morrow afternoon, when, the guillotine being once more 
erected in the Place de la Revolution, they were drafted 
thither, bound, mangled, half dead already, amid the yells and 
shoutings of an exulting multitude. Robespierre was lifted 
out of the cart and laid upon the block. He had not spoken 
for seventeen hours, but he opened his eyes and looked up- 
ward at the axe. The executioner tore the bandage from his 
livid face — ^the fractured jaw dropped powerless — ^he uttered 
a hideous shriek — the knife came down, and as his head fell, 
50 ended the Reign of Terror. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TROM fHE CLOSE OF THE REIGN OF TTERROR TO THE PEACB 

OF 1866. 

(▲.D. 1794— 18«6.) 

The Reign of Terror was over. The Convention, it is true, 
was not over, and some of its Jacobin members continued to 
advocate the principles of the revolutionary tribunals. The 
Jacobin club, head-quarters of Sansculottism, yet existed ; and 
the rabble of the Faubourgs, comparing the disadvantages ot 
peace and order with the licence of pillage and bloodshed, had 
recourse to riots. Still much that was evil crumbled suddenly 
away, and a dawn of Mercy spread graciously over the dark- 
ened horizon of the French Republic. The prison-doors were 
flung open, and the thousands detained on suspicion were re- 
leased with scarcely the delay of an examination. The Giron- 
dists, recalled from exile, resumed their seats in the Conven- 
tion. The revolutionary committees, having no longer their 
fifty victims per diem, became extinct for want ^1 ^otV. ^^^ 
hundred and thirty-two prisoners, sent Vsi ^^«a& ^^■tsi'^'ttsiw^, 
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found themselves not only acquitted, but ealled upon for 
tiniouy regarding tbe atrociliea practiseti in tlieir department. 
The laws of Robespierre were aboliabed. Seventy members 
of tlic sanguinary commnne were punished with death. De- 
putations arrived duily from the provinces witli statements of 
untold severities. Emigraut priests and nobles were invited 
to return; and the churches were tace again devoted to tbe 
worship of God. 

The Reign of Terror was over — the reign of rage, of blas- 
phemy, of degradation, of wilful brutality, of hideous Car- 
magnole dances. It was succeeded by a reign of Initury, 
Large fortunes bad been made of lute among the middle 
claases. Army contractors, editors, tradesmen, and repub- 
Ucaa purchasers of confiscated properties, had installed them- 
selves in the deserted mansions of the mbleise. Fans was 
flooded by a citizen aristocracy, by wealthy pBn>w»*, and by 
swindlers and adventurers of every description. The riches 
ivhicli tlicse classes had hitherto found it politic to conceal, 
were now displayed; and the light-hearted nation (relieved 
from its pressure of fear, and casting off tbe unnatural gravity 
by which it had been possessed during the last few years) 
awoke as if from a terrible dream, banished the very remem- 
brance of its past sufferings, and plunged into a whirlpool of dis- 
sipation. BriUiant toireei, elegant supper-parties, balls, theatres, 
cards, and excitements of every kind effaced the horrors that 
had gone before. An eitraordinary fanclfuliiess and refine- 
ment in dress prevailed. To the red caps, the rags, and the 
sabots of the revolutionists, succeeded a not wholly frivolous 
taste for the graceful costumes of classic antiquity. Beautiful 
cHoysitnea put into requisition the glittering fillets, the scarlet 
and amber tunics, and the fairy sandals of tbe maids of ancient 
Greece. The men plaited thejr hair upon the temples and 
confined it at tbe back with a comb, carried bouquets at their 
button-holes, wore two watches, affected cloths and linens of 
the finest quality, and called themselves La Jevneiae Laree, or 
the Golden Youth of France. The social amenities were 
again eultivated. Civilization, poUteucaa, and elegance of 
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speech came back with the revival of order; and society rose. 
Phoenix-like, from the ashes of her pre-revolutionary self. 

While these changes of government and manners were 
going on in Paris, the campaigns abroad were eminently suc- 
cessful. All Flanders, the frontiers of Holland, Treves, the 
Palatinate, Coblentz, and many strongholds on the Bhine, 
had submitted in 1794 to French commanders. In Spain, 
Foutarabia, St. Sebastian, and other places were taken. Less 
fortunate, however, at sea, the republic lost nearly all her 
West India possessions, and in Corsica the natives, assisted 
by an English force, had expelled the French from their pur- 
chased sovereignty. The new year opened with a great and 
extraordinary victory. A singularly severe frost, which har- 
dened the rivers and enchained the shipping of Holland, en- 
abled Pichegru and his legions to cross the Waal, to descend 
upon the interior of the Dutch provinces, and, on the 16th of 
January, 1795, to take possession of Amsterdam. The stadt- 
holder fled to England, and up to the close of the revolutionary 
wars, Holland remained a dependency of France. In this 
year peace was made with Spain and Prussia; and on the 
17th of October the National Convention, after some san- 
guinary engagements with the royalists, the citizens, and the 
patriot-raobs, closed its three years' career of bloodshed, and 
was succeeded by the Executive Directory. It was in the 
last and most serious of these conflicts between the citizens 
and the Convention, that one Napoleon Buonaparte, a young 
Corsican officer who had served gallantly at Toulon, first dis- 
tinguished himself. 

Three great armies were organized by the republic in the 
spring-time of the year 1796. The army of the Sambre and 
the Meuse was confided to General Jourdan, and the army 
of the Rhine and the Moselle to General Moreau. These 
two commanders united their forces in Germany, and com- 
pelled the Archduke Charles to retreat with his Austrian hosts 
beyond the Necker and the Danube. The army of Italy was 
conferred upon the young Corsican officer, Napoleon Buaiia*- 
parte. He had but just married Jose^^imfc^NiSiiQ^ ^^^ >^^^^>ss^ 



de BeRulictmois, when appointed to tliis imporUut eommoiiil, 
Tlie annv awaited him at Nice, and on the 2itii o{ March he 
reached bis liead-quartets. He there found an ill-fed, hatf- 
clad multitude of tjiirtj-six thousund men, aod his opponents 
vere aixt; thousand strong. But thp^e thirtj-six thousaml 
irere hardy, resolute, esperieoced soldiers ; and tieir officoii>, 
■Iready dislinguished, were destined shortlj tfl Cfeate for 
themselves immes of undying renown. Amongst Uiem nttrc 
■ Mnssena, Ln Harpe, and Murat. From the first, this yonug 
I general inspired his soldiem with confidence. His entnuioe 
\ into Italy was accotnplislied by a series of skilful mfttueuTTeA 
and successful engagements. He forced the pass of Uonte* 
nottc, disarmed General Froveta and his Meea huudfed 
men, triumphed again at Moudovi and Cherasco, and reduced 
the King of Sardinia to sue for peace. An M'mislice was 
then concluded, by which the co-operation of tliat sovereigB 
was assured, and Piedmont thrown open as a gate into lUdy. 
"Two standards, fifty-five pieces of camion, five victories, 
fifteen thousand prboners, and peace with the Fiedmoutcse, 
were the results of a campaign of fifteen days.'' These suc- 
cesses were followed by the brilliant and decisive victory tit 
liodi, fought at the bridge over the Adda, May lOtli, 1796. 
The Austrians, under General Beaulieu, were put to flight; 
many thousands were shun, and many thousands taken pri- 
soners. From this moment the Italian army bore the reputa- 
tion of being invincible. The oonqueror pursued his advan- 
tages with unparalleled rapidity, and the republican flag 
boated over the walls of Milan a few days afterwards. Ue 
next possessed himself of ohnost everj' town of North Italy ; 
received the homage of Genoa, the tiibnte of Modena, the 
advances of Naples, and, above all, the aubmisiiou of the pope, 
who, having of late preached a crusade against the Republic, 
now paid down a subsidy of twenty-one millions, and surren- 
dered one hundred masterpieeoa of art from the museums of 
the Holy See. This was the first occasion when Napoleon 
developed that system of art-plunder by which the metra- 
poJis of Jlance was for twenlj jeais eimcUed, and by whicfc 
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a republic that had in its birtii trampled upon beauty, refiiie^ 
mest, and taste, became in tbe first years of its political 
consolidation the centre of all that was precious in sculpture, 
in painting, and in articles of virtu. Amid all these vid^ries 
Mantua alone held out in favour of the imperialists, and to 
Mantua the army of Italy next proceeded to lay sie^. In 
the mean time, Moreau, closely pressed by the Archduke 
Charles, retreated skilfully to France ; and towards the latter 
end of this year an ill-concerted expedition was sent to invade 
Ireland under General Hodie. He returned, however, with- 
out having landed a man ; and, bdng then forwarded to the 
coast of Wales, the whole of his troops were taken prisoners 
on the $^rd of February, 1797, The same month beheld the 
capitulation of Mantua, and the total subjugation of Italy. 
Napoleon next led bis victorious legions along the Adriatic, 
took Gradisca and Trieste^ and threatened the safety of 
Vienna. Austria was glad to negotiate for peace, and by the 
treaty of Campo Formio, signed October 17th, 1797, France 
obtained possession of Milan, Mantua, Modena^ Ferrara; 
Bologna, Corfu, Zante, and the whole of the Austrian 
Netherlands. 

These extraordinary achievements, performed by a young 
general in a single campaign, filled France with enthusiasm 
and the Executive Dire(^ry with uneasiness. They received, 
him with unusual honour ; paid extravagant homage to his 
genius; but feared his gigantic influence and his yet more 
gigantic ambition. An invasion of Egypt was projected, and 
the remoteness of the expedition influenced the jealous 
government in bestowing the command upon the hero of 
Italy. To gain possession of Egypt was to open a road to 
British India, to threaten England in her wealthiest depen- 
dency, and to secure a passage by land to regions which 
would otherwise have been far from accessible to a power so 
little qualified for the transport of armies by sea. Napoleon 
embarked at Toulon on the 10th of May, with an army of 
40,000 veteran koops. Taking the Isle of Maltt» h^ th& ^^v^., 
he sailed for the coast of IBgypt •, ioT\ArQ&\.^^ ^^a^^ ^^ss^ 
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tncounter with tlie E:iglish fleet, wliich, commauded hj Nel- 
son, was then actually in aearch of liim ; and, aniviiig safely 
at tjja destinatioG, landed, and took Aleiaiidria b; stonn on 
tie 5th of July, 1798. He then marched up the country, wi 
several times encountered oud defeated the Mamelukes, a 
body of independent eavalry inilitia, which at tliat tiiuc had 
laid tbe people of Egypt under a system of grierous military 
oppression, and wliicli nlone resisted the invuders with any- 
thing like discipline and intrepidity. The most remarkable of 
these actions was the famous Battle of the Pyramids, whicli 
opened to the conqueror the gates of Cairo, Rosetta, and 
Damietta. On the 1st of August, Admiral Nelson arrived at 
Aboukir Bay at the mouth of the Nile, and destroyed the 
French fleet, which had been imprudently ancliored in that 
exposed situation by Admiral Erueys. Two ships of tlie line 
and one frigate alone escaped the general destruction, and 
these were afterwards OFertaken and captured. The French 
navj has never entirely recovered from the effects of this tre- ' 

tmendous disaster. Left now in Egypt with his army, and 
deprived of the vessels upon which he had relied for his 
return. Napoleon accomplished the subjection of the whole 
country, and, being accompanied in Ids expedition by a staff 
of antiquarians, archsologists, and other men of learning, 
divided his attention between science and warfare. Pro- 
ceeding from Egypt to Palestine, be laid siege to Acre, then 
garrisoned by a Turkish army under tlie command of 
Sir Sidney Smith. After having made seventeen iin- 
snccessful assaults am! lost nearly the hal( of his army. 
Napoleon was at length compelled to raise the siege, and re- 
treated into Egypt. At Aboukir, he encountered a Turkish 
army 11,000 strong, sent thither from Constantinople. 
On the S5th of July, he attacked and utterly annihilated 
this force; and then, leaving his Egyptian legions to the care 
of Genera! Kleher, embarked in the frigate Le MtiirOK, crossed 
the Mediterranean, and landed suddenly in France towards 
tbe iniddle of October. Mysterious as this step appeared to 
ie at tbe time, tJie event proved tliat airfciiitiu, and ambition 
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alone, had actuated the victorious general. Anarchy once 
more reigned in France. A forced loan had robbed the 
directory of its popularity, and the moment had arrived when 
only one act of brilliant daring was needed to concentrate the 
executive power in a single individual. Napoleon felt that 
his was the genius to conceive and complete so bold a deed:. 
Imitating the example of Cromwell, he repaired to the Hail 
of Council where the Five Hundred were seated in delibera- 
tion. It was the 10th of November, 1799, and he was accom- 
panied by about twenty ofScers and grenadiers. He re- 
proached the members vehemently with their misrule, refused 
to swear to the constitution, and declared the directory an 
incompetent body. A tempest of threats burst out against 
him on all sides. He retired from the hall in a state of ex^ 
cessive agitation; harangued his soldiers; and then sent 
Murat with a troop of grenadiers to dissolve the legislative 
assembly and disperse the members. A consular government 
was next established, in the formation of which Napoleon was 
careful to vest in his own hands a large proportion of absolute 
power. It consisted of a first consul, and two subordinate 
consuls ; a tribuneship ; a legislative body ; and a parliamen- 
tary senate. 

During the course of these events, hostilities recommenced in 
Italy, where the King of Naples, encouraged by the detention 
of the French army in Egypt, hoped, with the aid of Lord 
Nelson, to emancipate his dominions. Successful at the com- 
mencement of his campaign, he possessed himself of Home ; 
but was afterwards compelled to take refuge in flight, to em- 
bark for Palermo on board an English vessel, and to leave 
Italy to the entire dominion of the republic. In the same 
year, Austria and Russia united with England against the 
growing power of France ; but Russia withdrew shortly after- 
wards from the coalition, and the First Consul took the field 
in person against the armies of the Emperor Francis. It was 
now his object to surprise the Austrian forces occupying the 
line of the Po ; and in order to accomplish this, he conceived 
the gigantic project of crossing Wiz ^% yiris^^^f^s^^^S^fiss^ 
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sand men, aai all liis mumtioiiB of -war. On the 17tli of Uiyv 
A.s. ISOO, this extraordinary passage was commenoed. "Qim 
glQD-cfUTiages were dismounted, and tlie cauuon placed in tlw 
Irollowed tniiia of trees. One hnndred men were liarnessed, 
to each piecK, Tlie cartouches Bjid otLer ncceasaries 
eonreyed liy mulea. In this order the annj crossed lij 
separate defiles. The first consnl acoompauied that division 
wliicli ascended the Great St. Bernard. The eoumge of tho 
soldiers was only to be exceeded by their constancy, imd soon 
the infantry, cavalry, cannon, and baggage of these Icmr great 
bodies had surtnounted the unparalleled difficulties of tJie ea- 
tdprise, and united at the other side of the Moonl 9t. Ber- 
nard. On the 14th of June was fought the famous battle of 
Marengo, in which, after performing prodigies of \-alonr, tlla 
legions were on the point oC giving way, wlien the gnllantry 
of General Desaix turned the fortunes of the day. The 
slaughter on both sides was terrible. The Austri oils lost 6000 
killed, and 12,000 prisoners ; the French lost between 3000 
and 4000, and tlieir brave deliverer. General Desaii. Soon 
After this defeat the Emperor Francis solicited an armistice; 
hut the war recowmenccd, and Moreau gained a brilliuit vic- 
tory at HohccUnden. Another armistice followed, and on the 
9t)i of rebruary, 1801, the peace of Lunevillo was concladed. 
Naples aud Portugal joined soon afterwards in the general 
paciflcatioD, and England made some attempts at negotration. 
Egypt, however, was still in the jraasesaion of the republic — 
British India was still liable to attack by the overland passage 
—and, till some change took place in the affairs of the East 
it ^FBB evident that no peace could long continue to exist. 
Some futile and troublesome conventions between tiie Grand 
ViziBTj General Kleber, and Sk Sydney Siniti occupied the 
chief part of the year 1800 ; and in the spring-time of 1801 
Sir Ralph Abercromby was despatched from England nt the 
head of a formidable army. On the ith of Mwroh he loaded, 
despite the resistance offered by a large body of Erea^ 
t»w>pa; and ou the 2Ist fought the battle of Alejiondiaa, in 
rriid General Menou, the successor of General Kleber, was 
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'signally defeated. Sir K Abercromby was mortally woundedy 
and died on the 28th; being sncceeded in his oommaad 
by Lord Hutchinson. An auxiliary army now arrived from 
India; Rosetta and Cairo were taken; and Menou was 
at length forced to make terms, and suffer himself and his 
troops to be conveyed by the eonqiserors to the ports of 
!Praace. Thus ended the triiunphs of the French in Egypt. 
All that they retained of their victories were the manuscripts, 
the scolptures, and the information acquired by the peaceful 
men of letters who had accompanied the hosts of Napoleon ; 
and, notwithstanding this imm^ise saeriiice of lile and eny 
deavour, Science, after all, remained the only conqueror; 
The impediments to peace being now removed, the treaty of 
Amiens was concluded on the 25th of March, 1802 ; but it 
soon became evident that the war must recommence. Exten« 
we preparations were made in the ports of France and HoU 
land, and the First Consul continued to regard England with 
undisgnised suspicion. Hostilities were again provoked on the 
18th of May, 1803, by the issue of English letters of marque, 
andi the imposition of an embargo on all French vessels in 
English, ports. Napoleon, indignant at this unannounced in- 
fringement of the Ixeaty, seized upon all English and Dutch 
subjects then sojourning in the territories of the republic. In 
the months of May and June the French armies took possession 
of Hanover. England was then menaced with: an invasion ; the 
troops of Napoleon defended the coast; and camps were 
established at Bayonne, St. Malo, St. Omer, Bruges, Boulogne, 
and Calaisi Bussia and Austria then coalesced with England, 
■and Napoleon, taking advantage of this great crisis, contrived^ 
with admiraUe diplomacy, to get himself solicited by the senate f 
to exchange the consulsliip for the' imperial crown. To tiiis 
•ambitious step, France, dazzled by his ez^doits, and oon^ ' 
founding the personal glories of the great general with the 
national glories of the country, was not alitogether so averse 
as might have been, anticipated. On the 3rd of May, 1804^ 
.a decree was passed by which he was iuveated ^<«^;^ ^<iJsa» 
govemment of the. republic. Tbft tiiW ^ "Ssbsc^jbrk. ^'^'^e««^ 
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made hereditary in his family, aud the coronatiou was rendere* 
peculiarly splendid by the preseuce of the pope. The cere- 
mony took place in llic Ciitbedral of Notre Dame, on the 2ud 
• of December a.,d. 1S04. He next passed into Italy, similarly 
to ratify his royai anthority ; and on the 26th of May, 1805, 
was prochtimed King of Italy, und crowned at Milan with the 
Iron Circlet of the Lombards. Genoa was united to the empire 
a few days afterwards, and the emperor's two brothers, Joseph 
and Louis, were elevated to the rank of princes. Eighteen 
of his bravest generals were at the Siuoe time created Marsluile, 
and amongst these were Masseoa, Murat, Sonlt, Ney, Jourdoiir 

I Bud Davonst. In the heginning of the month of October, 
Kapoleon, witii hia usual rapidity, invaded Germany, at the 
liead of 160,000 men, crossed the Danube, occupied Bavaria^ 
md on the 17th, invested and took possessiou of Ulm. 
Wurtcmburg, Bavaria, and Baden entered into an allianoe 
witii the conqueror, and the twofonner princes were rewarded 
vith the title of king. Masscua at the same time defeated 
tiie Arehduke Churles of Austria upon Italian ground; and 
on the 13th of November, the emperor and his army entered 
Vienna in triumph. From thence he marched into Moravia, 
and eucoiintered the Russian forces and the remnant of the 
Anstrian battalions on the plains of Austcrlitz. Three em- 
perors commanded in person at this memorable action, namely 
Alexander of Russia, Francis of Austria, and Napoleon of 
iFrance. They came in sight on the 1st of December, 1805, 
and before the evening of the 2nd, Napoleon had won oneoE his 
most brilliant vietories, utterly defeated the allies, taken forty 
standards, one hundred and fifty pieces of eanuon, and sercral 
thousand prisoners. The Emperor of Austria then sued in 
person for an accommodation, and on the 20th of the aame 
month, the peace of Presburg was signed by the contending 
parties. Tliis treaty placed Napoleon in possession of Venice, 
Dalmatia, and Albania. The titles of the new kings of Wur- 
temburg and Bavaria were admitted, and that of the emperor 
himself recognised throughout the Coiuts of Continenlal 
^H Europe. Enghad now alone icmaraeA \a teakt the dan* 
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gerous and daily increasing aggrandisement of the French 
power. Invincible as ever upon the ocean, the British fleets 
during this year again annihilated the maritime strength of 
the Empire. On the 7th of February, Admiral Duckworth 
defeated a French squadron in tlie West Indies ; and on the 
21st of October was fought the last and most glorious of the 
victories of Nelson. Admiral Villeneuve and two Spanish 
admirals, with the combined fleets of France and Spain, com- 
manded on the one side three and thirty vessels of war. Lord 
Nelson's force consisted of twenty-seven ships of the line. 
The action was protracted and sanguinary ; nineteen French 
and Spanish ships were taken or destroyed ; the allied admirals 
were all made prisoners; and Nelson lost his life at the moment 
of success. The emperor now elevated his brothers to the rank 
of independent sovereigns. Joseph Buonaparte became King 
of the Two Sicilies ; and Louis Buonaparte, Xing of Holland. 
Dalmatia, Istria, and other conquests, were constituted 
duchies and &efs, and bestowed upon the great generals and 
pubUc servants of the Empire. Napoleon then became Pro- 
tector of the Principalities of the Bliine, and razed the 
foundations of the ancient Germanic Empire. Francis II., here- 
upon, formally renounced the title of Emperor of Germany, and 
on the 6th of August, 1806, assumed that of Emperor of Austria. 
Russia and Prussia were the next to unite against Napoleon, 
and again the extraordinary military genius of that great 
man destroyed the coalition. He defeated the Prussians at 
Jena (October 14th, 1806) ; entered Berlin (October 27th) ; 
worsted the Russian armies at Eylau (February 8th, 1807) ; 
won the battle of Friedland (June 14th) ; and concluded the 
peace of Tilsit on the 7th of July. By this treaty, the power 
of both countries was humbled at his feet. Prussia resigned 
Saxony, Westphalia, and Prussian Poland ; and the conqueror, 
in his haughty character of king-maker, elevated his third 
brother, Jerome Buonaparte, to the crown of the new kingdom 
of Westphalia. He also created the Elector of Saxony, King of 
Saxony and of Prussian Poland. Amid these triumigh&^Eskj^sss^ 
continued defiant and unsubdued, aad Wife ^os^x^t ossws.^^. 
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aplanbf wLiditoaccanipIish iicr commercial ruin. Allying ia 
liis project the powers of Russia and Denmark, and himself 
eommandiug the coaata of Hoiknd and tbe Low Countries, 
he closed the ports of nearly all Europe against her trade. 
This proceeding is Icnowu as the Contmental Elockadc. Por- 
tugal ■was now the only ally that England had left, and the 
emperor resolTod to sweep this last obstacle from hb path. 
An imperial proclamation was issued, announcing th&t the 
royal house of Breganza ha,d ceased to reign — Marshal Junot 
was desimtclied westward with 88,000 soldiers — the prince- 
regent of Portugal fleij to Brazil, leaving liis capital aaA hie 
fleet to the mercy of the invaders ; and on the 29th of Ho- 
TBDiber, 1S07, the Prench troops took poaseasion of Liabcra. 
This acquisition of territory was shortly followed by one atill 
greater. The Kin g of Spain was arbitrarily deprived of his 
draninions, forced to abdicate hia throne in fsTOur of rraaoe, 
IKkd beheld his sceptre pads into the hands of Joseph Bnona- 
partc, July 1^, ISOS. Marshal Mnrat then received the 
vacant crowu of Naples. Spain and Portugal now broke 
into open inanrrection. The foreign sovereigns were repu- 
diated with indignation; aid was implored from England; 
the peasantry formed themselves into guerilla parties ; and an 
L army of 10,000 men, commanded by Sir Arthur Wellcsley, 
I vas sent out from Great Britain to thefr assistance. Jnuot 
P WHS then forced to evacuate Fortngal; Joseph fled froai 
Madrid ; and the French were defeated in the decisive buttle 
of "Viniiera, Auguat 2iat, 1S08. Napoleon, however, took 
the field in person, and in the month of November made 
himself master of the greater part of the country. Madrid 
submitted on the 4lh of December, and Joseph returned to 
the Escurial. Boundless m his ambition of conquest. Napo- 
leon was doomed never to enjoy the blessings of security. 
No sooner had he conquered in one direction than insnrrection 
or invasion was sure to menace him in another. He hail 
humbled all Europe, and therefore all Europe detested hun. 
A spirit of impatience, whether ofieued or concealed, existed 
to every one of his tributary courts, awd, uA tliis moment of 
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Ms sapremeBt power, Irarst forth suddenly at manj points. 
The springof the year 1809 beheld a general rising. The Tyrol 
revolted. The pope opened Jus ports to the Englii^ ship^tmg. 
Jerome was expeUed from Westphalia; and Austria teak 
arms. Naf)oleon instantly quitted Madrid — crossed the Efaine 
— gained the vietories of EssMng and Eekmnkl — todc posses- 
sion of Yienna — ^onqnered at Wagram, and dictated tiie 
peace of Yienna, October 14, 1809. Baf>id and. terrible in Ids 
Tictories, Napoleon was no less rapid and terrible in his 
vengeances. The Tyrol was given up to devastation; the 
pope was dethroned ; and Louis Buonaparte, who had given 
eaeouragement to the English trade, was dispossessed of his 
newly-acquired kingdom. Holland was then xnoorporated 
with Erance, and the European sovereigns, seeing that it was 
Napoleon's aim entirely to rule the policy of his l»other% 
kingd(Hn6, began again to concert his overthrow. The year 
1810 beheld the utmost eminence of his power. Anxious to 
cement his alliance with the house of Austria, he divorced 
the Empress Josephine, whom he had tenderly loved, and 
who had risen with him from obscurity. He then married 
Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor Francis. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by proxy, at Yienna, March 
11th, 1810 ; and on the 20th March, 1811, the empress gave 
birth to a son, who received the title of King of Bome. Per- 
haps at no period of his career was the emperor so great as 
at this epodi. That his ambition was limitless and unscru- 
pulous, that he betrayed want of justice, and want of heart, 
could with diflficulty be denied, even by those who most reve- 
rence the grandeur of his military fame ; but it would be, 
at the same time, still more difficult to ignore the immense 
extent of his legislative and administrative labours ; his mar- 
vellous facility of classification; his vast intelligence; his 
solicitude for every detail of his sovereign duties ; his encou- 
ragement of manufactures ; and his liberality towards those 
who laboured in the cause of science. Only to catalogue his 
civil achievements would occupy many pages ; but a few ot 
the most remarkable may be meii\.\oii!&^. "^'blQNSQ.^VBSsi&asr^ 
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and maritime schools ; created the general council for btbriCB 
and manufactures; gractcil rewards and prizes to the 
discoverera of useful impro cement b, scientific tacts, and inge- 
nious mechanical contrivances. He endeavoured to natura- 
lize the growth of cotton in Italy and Corsica. He provisioned 
his cities and armies. He superintended the saaitaty 
measures. He cnriclicd the national library. He opened 
roads, dug canals, erected bridges, and otherwise imprOTed 
the internal condition of ever; part, home or foreign, of his 
gigantic empire. Tile great Alpine roads of the Simplon and 
the Mont Cenis — the Canal of St. Qnentin— the Wins of 
Antwerp and Cherbourg, bear testimouj to the colossal 
dignity of his enterprises ; and to his magniicenee the city of 
Paris is indebted for the triumphal arches of the Etoilc and 
the Carrousel, the bridges of Austcrlitz and Jena, the colamn 
[ of the Place Vend6nie, the Exchange, the I^Iadeieine, and 
TOanj others of those beautiful and endoring public edifices 
"vhich combine to render that metropolis the most attractive 
of modem Europe, In a word, to quote the language of a 
French iiistorian, "emhracmg at once foreign policy, govern- 
ment, finances, and war, he stjll, amidst his immense labours, 
found time for all the details." But this enormous 
^ fabric of power, which Napoleon had tbooght to fortify 
I agamst every contingency hy hia late union with the most 
' -illustrions of royal houses, was already undermined in every 
part, threatened from without by foreign foes, and disturbed 
by long-smooldcring liatreds from within. His tributaries 
were discontented witli a royalty wliicli was royal only in 
jaame. His allies were allies only because thej were con- 
quered and powerless. His suppression of the pnblic press, 
} his newly-created noblesse, his oppressive war-taxes, and hia 
\ Bweeping conscriptions, had fomented a spirit of insurrection 
among all classes of his subjects. His only faithful adhe- 
rents were his gigantic armies. Under these circumstanees, 
a sixth and most formidable league was organized against 
him in the beginiiiug of the year IS12. England, Russia, 
Spain, and Portugal, united in one commow cause, and the 
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emperor in vain endeavoured to withdraw Unssia from the 
confederation. He then resolved, in pursuance of his usual 
tactics, to be first in the field, first to declare war, and first 
to attack. He assembled an army of 600,000 men, and on 
the 25th of June opened the campaign, crossed the Niemen, 
and shortly afterwards took possession of Wilna. Smolensk 
surrendered on the 17th of August, and on the 7th of Sep- 
tember the armies met on the plains of Borodino, where, 
^fter a sanguinary battle of three days, the Russians were 
defeated. Napoleon then pushed on for Moscow, with the 
enemy retreating before him all the way. On the 14th of 
September the French army scaled the heights of Mount Salut. 
Yonder lay the innumerable spires, the palaces, churches, and 
gilded cupolas of this wondrous semi-oriental city, all still, 
and glittering, and clustered at their feet. With cries of 
admiration and triumph, they poured down into its streets 
and squares, and found them all deserted. They entered 
the churches, where not a priest was seen; and the houses, 
whence all the inhabitants had fled. It was like an en- 
chanted city, and all their own. Exulting in their plunder 
and security, they spread hither and thither, and proceeded 
to pass the night in revelry. But in the midst of their merri- 
ment, the city was found to be in flames. The Russians, 
knowing no other means by which to deprive their foes of 
winter quarters and provisions, had set fire to their ancient 
and beautiful capital, which, after four days, sank into a heap 
of ashes, and left the conquering legions alone with famine 
and desolation. Thus disappointed, they began a hasty re- • 
treat, having to traverse an enemy's country amid all the 
liorrors of a northern winter, and being utterly destitute of 
any provision, except such as they could find among the 
deserted villages along their route. During this frightful 
journey, they were perpetually harassed by flying bodies of 
Cossacks ; were starved ; were frozen ; and were left to die 
by the wayside. No less than three hundred thousand splen- 
did soldiers thus perished miserably. Beholding Na^okcyaf^ 
present weakness, all the powers oi "EiWio^^ \iw? ^'^ra^Nsss^^'^*^ 
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«nLih lijjii. SirR{IeN entered Jnla the coolttioii, and PMMk 
flew to arms. NeTerthelesB, the emperor was still far fram 
despairing. With tlic remnaat of Lis Rassiau itrmj and tie 
help of fraah levies, he ogain gathered togetber a fomidabfe 
force, and, on tiie Sod of Ma;, 1813, defeated his Qnemies 
at Lotzcn. Oil the 30th and 21st he conqnered again St 
Santzeu. An armistice was then conoluded, and the ambas- 
eadors mt^t to propose terms of peace, irinding that it was 
the policy ot the allies to cnrtail his dominions and set limits 
to Ilia ambition, the emperor rejected their conditions with 
disdain. Hostilities rt'commenoed, and A.ustria went over to 
the side of his enemies, followed by Bavaria and Saiooj. All 
Europe was now in snua against him, and amid a series of 
'defeats at Eulm, at Deunewitj, at tiatzbach, and other dia- 
tricts in and abont Bllesia and Bohemia, the great conqueror 
■fonnd his power rapidly crumbling away. 

The battle of Leipsio was fought on the IStb mid 19th of 
October, and proved the crowning blow. In tliia destmctive 
action. Napoleon lost forty thousand men, sixty-flve pieces of 
'Cannon, and maDy standards. He then obtained a fresh Jery 
of three hundred thonsand frmn the senate, and prepared to 
defend Trance from the tide of invaders now hemraing ber in 
on every frontier. The Eusaians and Auatrians, one hundred ! 
and iifty thousand strong, were advancing by way of Switzer- 
land — the Prussians, under Bluclicr, to t)ie number of oae 
hundred and thirty thousand, by way of the BJnne — the 
Swedes, amounting to one hundred thousand, by way of the 
Netherlands. Added to these, Kumt tureed against his 
ancient captain — the Duteli recalled the stadtholder — and the 
English, headed by Wellingtou, were pouring in from Spain 
towards Bayonne. Now thoroughly brought to bay, the 
emperor lost neither skill nor military courage. He amaeed 
his enemies by the rapidity of his moivements and the ferti^y 
of his resources, and still obtained several brilliant successee. 
Driven back at length, step by step, he saw his conqnests 
wrested from him one after another, and on the Slst -of 
^aech, ISM, the allied aoTCieigna moAe Uwm cwtrj into 
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Paris. On the 1st of April the senate decreed the throne^ 
vacant — on the 6th the Emperor signed his abdication at 
Fontameblean — and on the 20th he departed for the isle of 
Elba, in the Mediterranean, which, with a pension of two 
Tnillions of francs, was assigned to him as all his future 
empire. Maria Louisa then returned to Austria with her 
son, and Louis X'Vlil. (brother to Louis XVI., and uncle 
to the Dauphin, who had never been more than nominalh^ 
king) was restored to the throne of the Bourbons. England 
now relinquished her foreign acquisitions — ^the great conquests 
of Napoleon were resumed by those from whom they had been 
won — ^the spoils of art were given back — ^and Erance once 
again comprised very nearly the same territories as on the 
1st of January, 1792. Thus, the year 1714 passed to its 
close, and somehow a rumour of Napoleon's ^Kwsible return 
floated through men's minds, and was propagated none knew 
how. In the beginning of the year 1815, while the ambassa- 
dors were yet at Vienna adjusting the claims of Europe, this 
extraordinary event actually came to pass, and the worid, 
struck with admiration and terror, heard that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba, landed in France, and placed himself again 
at the head of his beloved army. Having landed on the 
]st of March, he advanced, with rapidly increasing forces, 
to Eontainebleau ; and on the 20th entered Paris. Louis 
XVm. had already fled to the Low Countries ; the whc^ of 
the civil and military authorities recognised the title of their 
former ruler ; and thus, in twenty days. Napoleon was emperor 
again. The allies now positively refused to acquiesce in his 
restoration, or to let him retain France upon the conditions 
of the treaty of Paris. It was to be war, and only war. All 
parties made gigantic preparations. 'The emperor levied 
three hundred thousand men, and wil^ seventy-five thousand 
marched into Belgium, was victorious at Ligny, tmd then, 
having lost between four and &vg thousand, turned to cod.- 
front the English and their allies, then gathered in and around 
Brussels. On the 18th of June, 1815, they met fot ^3eiR.\si^ 
time. It was upon the field oi "Wa^etVo^, ^iJws^ ^«a. 'ws^i^. 
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irom the citj. The allies were Tiftj-eight tLousand i 
and ttrawii up in two lines within the narrow space of c 
mile und a. Iialf. The emperor, us uauol, commenced the 
battle b; bringing; cBvaJiy charges down upon the British 
lines. These formed into squares and repulsed him, reman- 
ing Qnn in their position from nine in the morning till 
nearly seven at night. Then the Prcnch, who had luthcrto 
been, on the whole, gaining rather than losing, began to 
waver. Napolcoii from his station near La Belle Alliance, 
and Wellington fi'om his little momid of observation, both 
looked eagerly for their expected succours, Tlie arrival of 
Qrouch; with his thirty-three thousand would have sared the 
I Trench. Blucher with his sixty-eight thousand came up and 
I f(ave the victory to the English. The duke gave llic word 
to charge. Napoleon bud no reserve sare four battalions of 
the Old Guard. Even tlicse gave way — a total rout eosued, 
and the power of the em]>eror was gone for ever. The car- 
jiagc was frightful; two liundred pieces of cannon fell into 
the lianils of the allies; and the kiUed and wonnded on the 
aide of the Trench was double that of tlieir eonquerors. 
Seeing- that the day was lost, Napoleon quilted the wrack of 
his flying army, and hurried to Paris. He found his friends 
paralysed, and the Chamber of Deputies sternly disposed 
against him. He abdicated, and they accepted his abdioa- 
1ion, formed themselves into a provisionaJ government, and 
placed fouchf at the head of the administration, 
now over, with Uic brilliant hero of the Great Empire. He 
surrenderdd himself to the mcrey of England, and was sent, 
a prisoner, to the far and lonely island of St. Helena, where, 
after lingering through a few nielanclioly vcars, he died on 
the 5th of May, 1621. 

Peace was now restored to Europe, after a series of wars, 
dethronements, and revolutions, whicli had lasted during a 
period of five-and-twenty years. Ferdinand of Spain returned 
to his kingdom, and Ferdinand of Naples came back from. 
Palermo. The King of Sardinia was reinstated ; and Flanders, 
iej'ag united to JloUand by consent of A-astiia, was given to 
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the Prince of Orange, with the title of King of the Nether- 
lands. France returned to the rule of the Bourbons, and 
Louis XVm., at fifty-nine years of age, was placed perma- 
nently upon the throne. Weary of strife, exhausted alike in her 
finances and in her population, Erance now enjoyed a tranquil 
security long foreign to her provinces, and slumbered con- 
tentedly beneath the inoffensive government of her new sove« 
reign. He was a man of easy temper, unwieldy person, and 
narrow capabilities. He sincerely desired the welfare of the 
country, and suffered patiently, during the whole term of his 
royalty, from protracted physical disease. Undeservedly un- 
popular at first, he won by degrees upon the respect of the 
people. Many serious political difficulties occurred to perplex 
this reign. These difficulties chiefly regarded the royal pre- 
rogative, and divided the Chamber of Deputies into three 
opposing parties — ^namely, the " Liberal" or popular party ; 
the " Moderate" party, which was that advocated by the king ; 
and the " Royalist" party, which supported the principles of 
the ancient rSgime, sought to control the liberty of the press, 
and would have encroached upon the privileges of the subject. 
In the beginning of the year 1822, a congress of sovereigns 
met at Verona to discuss the state of Spain, then in open 
revolt against the weak and perfidious Ferdinand VII. The 
society called Carbonari, had now spread throughout Europe, 
and the French Revolution, according to a celebrated predic- 
tion of that day, seemed about to make the tour of the world. 
From the shores of the German Ocean to the bounds of the 
Adriatic, the cries of liberty, equality, and republicanism, 
were echoed and repeated. Italy was torn by contending 
factions. Spain was in a state of rebellion. Prussia and 
North Germany, disappointed of the constitutions promised 
to them by their hereditary sovereigns, formed into circles of 
secret associations ; and even in France, revolution-wearied 
as she was, political troubles were multiplying fast. The king 
beheld the condition of affairs with serious apprehension, and 
dreaded lest anarchy in the dominions of his nei^hboux^ ta^s^s!^- 
reproduce it in his own. His reiptea^TiXaiv?^ -^x^^ *^^ ^sss^- 



gress to interfere in tlie afiairs of Spun, lud aid tlte ai 
flf Ferdinand by force of anas. To this step England n 
peculiarly ayerae; and it was cliiefly owing to the poli 
adopted by Lord Wellington tliat the assembly declined 
side with Louis in the employment of active means. Liflu- 
mced leas by the king {who waa now almost bowed down by 
age oud infirmities) than by Moimatf* his brother, tbe Erendh 
ministry prepared for war; and in the beginning of the year 
18S3, a oumeiouB army nB5 collected on the frontiers of the 
Pyrenees. The command of this force was giren te the Duke 
d'Angouleme, son of Minmeiir, and nephew to Louis. They 
crossed the Bidassoa on the 7th of April, and. entered Madrid 
ou the loth of May, when the duke funned a council of 
regency in favour of Kiu^ Petdinimd, who was then depoaed 
by the revolutionary party, declared insane, and dotMied at 
Cadiz. Thither the French army accordingly proceeded, and 
(haviug attacked the batteries of the Isle of Leon, carried 
Troeadero, and forced Cadiz to open her gates), ended the war 
by re-establishing Eerdinaod upon the throne. Naturally base 
And tyrannical, this sovereign now proceeded to wreak his 
vengeance upon those wjio had endeavoured to subvert his. 
authority. Li vain the Duke d'AngOuleme strove to inter- 
pose between the king and his victims. Execution followed 
execution ; and the French, hunenting the fatal fruits of their 
victory, retired home again, and entered Paris on the 2nd of 
November, leaving behind them a part of their numbers for 
purposes of defence. The successes of tlie Duke d'Angouleme 
now evoked a singular instance of that adiniratioii for military 
glory which hears so large a shore in the national disposition 
of the French. He had fought in the cause of despotism; he 
I had triumphed in the cause of despotism ; he had reinstated 
I ■despot on the tlirone of Spain — and yet, so ehited were his 
■OouBtrymen witli the pride of conijuest, that even the repnb- 
lican parly beheld with favour the stormera of Trocadero, and 
loaded the general with praises that would have been lavish if 
applied to the victor of Austerhtz. A season of greater internal 

I 'A title jlven to ttie ddeit bcoUien of the kiagi of Fniniie. 
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tranquillity followed the dose of this war. Poblic opiDian 
was not in £svroiir of the Court ; but so many years had now 
«l[^sed since the restoration of the Bourbons, that all applet 
hensions of a second reyolution were fast fading away. At 
length the infirmitieawith which he had so long been afflicted 
threatened the life of the king. On the 1^ of September, 
1824, he was declared to be in danger, imd on the morning of 
the 16th he breathed liis last. 

Charles X., lately known by the. titles, of Monsieur, and 
Count d'Asrtois, succeeded to his brother's crown^ and moiie 
than his brother's prejudices* He waa not an unamiahle 
man; but he was weak of will, and unfortunately imbued 
with those notions of prerogatiFO which, once abolished by 
tlie revolution,, were held in snch contempt and hatred by the 
.great mass of his subjects^ His first measure, however, waa 
•of a nature so obviously just thi^ it obtained some degree of 
popularity ev«D: with the ultrarliberal party. This measure 
was an act of indenmiiication granting ammitiesj from the 
public funds to all the original proprietors of lands confiscated 
during the revolution— or, when these were no more, to 
their heam and next of kin. Two dasses were thus gratified ; 
namely, those dispossessed and those in possession. The 
former received compensation, and the latter found themselves 
estaMished beyond the chance of expulsion. The next acts of 
'Charles X. were less politic, and less popular. The &eedom 
of the press, was attacked — tke liberal party waa made the 
object of constant hostilities — the chamber of repres^itatives 
was dissolved in the hope o£ strengthening the royalists in 
the new eleetions. Tbe. dectionsy however, prodnced qnite^ a 
contrary resaMj and the king found himself with fewer sup- 
porters than before. In the year 1827, seventy-six new peers 
were created for the/ sole purpose of increasing the infiuence 
of the crown in tlie chamber of peers;— 4u measure which 
added to tlie general diaaffectioa. The struggle between 
Greece and Turkey had now, by its long continuance, at* 
tractedthe attenti^i of Euio^, and. determined the leading 
powers totinteifere for the protec\iQ(n&.«Adi»\i^MSQS^^^ "^^^ 
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fonner. Tlie combined fleets of England, France ami' 
sailed, accordingly, into the port of Navarino, October SOth, 
1827 ; blow up, captured, and almost annihilated the Turkic 
navy nuder Ibcaliini Pacha ; and confirmed the independence 
of tbc nation whose cause they bod espoused. In the same 
year some trifling disputes with Algiers caused a French' 
sqnadron to be sent out to tbc coast of Africa, and on tliP 
9Sth of May, ISiiO, this squadron was followed by an army 
of 37,000 men, commanded by the Count dc Bourmont- 
Having encountered an unusual degree of hazy and perplexing 
weather, the troops landed on the lltb of June, about fifteen 
miles west of Algiers. The first asaaalt was fixed for the 
4th of July, and the French were just about to storm & 
neighboaring fort, when the Dey sent down a flag of truce 
and capitulated on conditions favourable to the security of 
life and property in the town. lie then retired to Naples, 
and Alters has ever since remained a dependency of France, 
It was hoped ihat (as in the former reign) this auceeaa might 
aid in re-establishing the popularity of the crown. Charles, 
however, placed nn effectual bar to all reconciliation betweenr 
himself and his people by appointing a new and obnoxious 
mode of election, and by issuing an edict on the S6th of July,. 
which abolished the liberty of the press. The king passed 
the day in huuting, and although some slight disturbances- 
took place before evening, the ministry congratulated each- 
other on the trarniuillity of the capital. On the a7th, the- 
gendarmes aeizcd and summarily destroyed the types and 
printing presses of several liberal newspapers; and on. the- 
38th the citation throughout Paris went on increasing. The 
military were called out to clear the thoroughfares ; barri- 
cades were thrown up ; vast multitudes assembled in ike 
public squares ; and in some instances were charged by the 
cavalry. A considerable amount of firing took phee on both 
sides ; but on more than one occasion the militaiy refused to 
shed the blood of their countrymen. The soldiers of the Sth 
regiment of the line, every time they were ordered to fire, 
raised their muskets above the heads of tbc people and dis- 
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cliarged them in the air. The chief scene of this day's^ 
struggle was the Hotel de Ville, which, having been occupied 
by the populace in the early part of the day, was entered and 
taken possession of by the military towards evening. Much 
blood was shed in this enterprise, and there can be no ques- 
tion of the extraordinary valour displayed by the people, when 
opposed at so great a disadvantage to the steady fire of th& 
regular troops. Having posted themselves at the most fa- 
vourable points, they directed their fire with a coolness, and 
seized the moments of attack with a skill, which could scarcelv 
have been surpassed by the most practised soldiery. Towards 
night a comparative tranquillity was re-established, and again 
the infatuated Court lulled the fears of the king with congra-^ 
tulations and hopes. On the 29th matters put on a still more 
serious aspect. Six thousand barricades had sprung up in the 
great thoroughfares, the work of men, women, and children* 
of all conditions. The trees of the Boulevards, planks, pieces 
of furniture, carts, paving stones, and even in some instances 
pianofortes, had been piled up, without regard to their value. 
As an instance of the sincerely just and patriotic feeling by 
which the people were actuated on this great occasion, may- 
be mentioned the fact that, on the 29th, a body of mea 
carried away a vast quantity of material for barricade pur- 
poses from the building-yard of an English architect, and re- 
stored them on the following day with the minutest and most 
scrupulous honesty. Indeed^ it has been remarked that in na 
one case was the revolution of the three days made subser- 
vient to purposes of plunder, or to the gratification of an j 
personal enmities. At noon this day, the regiments of the line 
refused any longer to contend with the Parisians ; the youths 
of the Polytechnic school escaped over the walls of that esta- 
blishment, and placed themselves at the head of the citizens;" 
General Marmont retired to St. Cloud with such of the guards^ 
as remained obedient to command ; and Paris was left in un- 
disputed possession of the people. The national guard was 
then called out, and the veteran Lafayette appointed to tk^ 
command. Before the close oi t\i^ ^w^MJaa mssN^^xs^^^i^ 
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tendered tbeir resiguatioii, (lie king liad revoked his w 
measures, and the Duke dc Klorlemai't vrus obarged with Ihs 
fonDotion of anew minutry. But t\)ent concessions ci 
late. The municipal council rgccted fJic oTerturea of tJie 
Court, and infoimed the duke that " tbe roji^ familj Iiad 
oeaaed to reign." The king now felt tkftt 9t. Cloud was no 
it a safe residence for him. The night of the 29tii was 
t in preparation, and at earliest dawn he dni to Ver- 
s. During the course of tiiia da<r, ibe 30tb, the depn- 
offercd tlie head of the adtnluiatmJiiau and tJie titie 
flf Lieutenant-General of the kingdom to Louis Philippe, 
Bnkc of Orleans, and sou of fhat Fbilippe Egalit^ who had 
■TOt43d the death of Louis XVI. in 1793. The duke accepted 
with alacrity — the troops returned to their dnt;?— immediate 
onicr was everywhere restored — Pwis resounded with acela- 
matioas — tlie tricolor waved from eyerj public building — the 
revolution was in three days accomplished ; aud the reign of 
Charles X. was irrevocably ended. 

From Taraailles the Court withdrew to Ran ibou diet, whcrr, 
on the 2ud of Auguiit, the king and tlie dauphin botJi signed 
an act of abdication infavour of Charles's infant grandson, tba 
Duke of Bordeaux, The Chamber of Deputies declined to ndmit 
«iy such stipulation — tlie mob poured out of Paris to the 
number of twenty thousaiul, and tooktbe road to Rambouillet 
— the king fled to Cherbourg^ — and on the 17tb of the month 
the royal family embarked for lugland. Cbnrlcs X. did not 
Jong survive the loss of his dignity. After residing for some 
timo in Edinburgh, and travelling about the continent as a 
private gentlemuii, be died at Gcritz in Caraiola on the 6th 
of November, 1338. The Duke d'Angouleme then proclaimed 
the Duke of Bordeaux, under the title of Henry V., and thera 
we even now in France many families of the retired nobUiite, 
and, aeattered throughout Europe, many eminent politicd 
exiles, who will acknowledge the authoritj of no other 
sovereign. 

Having declined to recognise the succession proposed 1^ 
CSmrles X., the Chamber of Deputies dceWed ttie tbroce 
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vacant, annulled the peerages created by the late king, con» 
firmed the liberty of religious opinion, and formally sum- 
moned to the throne Louis Philippe d'Orleans, with the titie 
of King of the Trench. On the 9th, that prince repaired 
in grand procession to the Palais Bourbon, accompanied by his 
elder sons, the Dukes of Chartres and Nemours. There, 
in presence of the peers, the deputies, and the diplomatic 
'bodies, he accepted the conditions of the constitution ; swore 
^fidelity to the charter ; and took his seat upon the dais. The 
new sovereign was now fifty-seven years of age, and the 
father of a numerous family. In his youth he had been edu- 
<;ated by the celebrated Madame de Genlis. He had known 
adversity — he had even known privation. Before he was 
tw;enty years of age he had distinguished himself at the battle 
of Genappes, and since then he had been a refugee in Switzer* 
land, in Norway, in Sweden, and in the United States of 
America. Coming to England in 1800, he lived for some 
years in a villa at Twickenham. During these chances and 
changes of fortune, he had even ^nployed his time and earned 
his bread by tuition. After the fall of Napoleon he returned 
to his native country, and had lived there in retir^nent during 
the reigns of Louis XV ill. and Charles X. Calculating upon 
the salutary effects of these his antecedents, the Erench 
nation now looked forward to the reign of Louis Pliilippe as 
to a period of unexampled justice, popularity, and freedom. 
Still, however, the three political parties continued to exist, 
and from two of these the king was destined to experience 
considerable opposition. The republicans, eager for the 
revival of the anarchy of 1792, were ready at all times for 
revolt, were at the bottom of every plot, were the instigators 
of every outrage, and undermined society with secret associa- 
tions. On the other hand were the partisans of the ancient 
regime, who sought to restore the late dynasty and pledged 
allegiance in silence to Henry Y. It was not long before the 
troubles of the new reign began. In the year 1831 a great 
insurrection broke out at Lyons, and was only subduad H^^ 
the exertions of Marshal Soult mt\i «l \»A^ ^V \:^^b&^-'««- 
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thousand soldiers. On tbe Sth of July, IS33, c 
of the funeral of General Lomarque, one of Napoleo 
officers, ariotproductiveofmuclibloodslied occurred in 
Barricades were erected, artillery was brought into the streets, 
some clnse lighting ensued, and order was not restored till 
the afternoon of tlie following day. In tins year the capital 
was visited by that appalling diBea.se which, under the name 

»of the eholera-morbus, may be termed the Plague of modern 
times. Appearing suddenly in Paris without having prc- 
■riously sliown itself iii>ou any of the frontiers, this fatal 
malady carried off no less than eighteen thousand souls be- 
tween the months of March and September. The same ypai 
also beheld in La Vendue an unsuccessful attempt to enforce 
the claims of the Duke de Bordeaui. The movement n 
immediately suppressed, and the Duchess de Berri, mother to 
tbe ckimant, was arrested and imprisoned at Blaye. In. ike 
mean time Belgium had declared its independence and cast off 
the yoke of the King of HoUand. Prince Leopold of Saie 
Coburg was elected sovereign of the new state, and the com- 
biued fleets of France and England supported his authority. 
Hailed up the Scheldt, besieged the citadel of Antwerp, m 
tained a blockade of two months, and received the submission 
of the garrison on the 23rd of January, 1833. The other 
military operations of this reign were nearly all confined tu 
the Algerian colony, which was constantly disturbed by the 

■ attacks of the Moors. Foremost atuoiig these defenders of 
the soil was Abd-el-Kader, chief of tjie provbce of Mascarn, 
a WjLrrioi' of great personal courage and military genius. On 
the 20th of May, 1S31, the government first announced its 
intention of permanently annexing this territory to the domi- 
nions of France, and in the month of December, 1S36, 
Marshal Ciausel entered Mascara, and defeated the Arabs in 
two great battles. On the 13th of October, 1837, General 
Damremont attacked and carried by assault tlie city of Cou- 
atantins, anciently the capital of Numidia. Damremont was 
iillcdj and as the victors entered the town, its defender, 
^M JLcbmet Bey, retired troiti il wW\ l,"«e\vi: thousand meu. 
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From tliis time the hostilities were frequent and of various 
fortune. In September, 1845, Abd-el-Kader attacked and cut 
to pieces a large body of French troops, and in April, 1846, 
put to death two hundred and ninety-^iinc out of three hun- 
dred of his prisoners. He was, however, reduced to sur- 
render to the Duke d'Aumale on the 22nd of December, 1847, 
and, being sent captive to France, was imprisoned at the 
Castle of Amboise, near Tours, on the 2nd of November, 
1848. He was, however, released in October, 1852. While 
these events were going on in Africa, the popularity of the 
" Citizen King" had been steadily declining. His efforts to 
abridge the liberty of the press, his frequent prosecutions for 
libel, his general want of faith, his oppressive taxation, and 
his lavish expenditure, alienated his subjects more and more 
with every year of his reign. A conspiracy to dethrone him 
had been detected as early as the year 1832, and no less than 
seven direct attempts were made upon his life. Meetings of 
disaffected persons, called Reform Banquets, were now be- 
coming frequent in Paris and the provincial towns. Secret 
associations sprang up with renewed vigour. The working- 
classes adopted as their motto those three words so fatal to 
sovereigns — "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity." The tenets 
of Socialism gained ground with the uneducated masses ; and 
even among the tradespeople and middle-classes it became 
evident that the king and his ministry were thoroughly un- 
popular. The obnoxious Spanish marriages, by which the 
king's youngest son, the Duke de Montpensier, received the 
hand of the Infanta of Spain, and the young Queen Isabella 
was sacrificed to the dictates of a selfish policy by being united 
to her cousin, Francisco di Paula, contributed to increase the 
distrust of the French nation. The people beheld in this step 
a renewal of those old claims and alliances which had been so 
frequently the subject of warfare between France and Spain ; 
and a very general suspicion was now entertained respecting 
the disinterestedness of a king who strengthened his position 
by family connections, instead of relying upon ths Ics^^ <5kl\s®» 
people and the justice of his adixum&\>T^\A!^TL. '^^'OckS.^'^'^^as. 
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ctemandii tor refann, liWrl; of tke press, and an ameliomted 
tosSitiDii, nciUier Louis FhHippe nor his nunistGrspnidai^ re- 
gard, and tliniugliout llic year 1847 the clubs and asaociatioiiB 
multipJied icnfold. On llie 9Sth of December a new aesstoo 
opened. Still nothing tibs denl^, and the people grew daDj 
more and mora discontented. A grand reform bimqaet was. 
annoimced in Paris For Januarv Itif.h, and woa prohibited bj 
the police. It was deferred till Tebruaij 22nd, and again 
prohibited on the evening of the 21at. The announcement 
jtaa received with iudigoation, and the placards torn down 
by the populace as fast as thej' were put up. The SSnd 
was a day of great tumult. Largo bodies ot ivorkmen and 
students poTsdcd the thoroughfares, and on attack v/as mede 
upon the Hotel of Foreign Affairs, The mnniripal guards 
and the national guards were, however, called out, and tlie 
■mailants dispersed. On the morning of the S3rd the Beeond 
and third legions of the national guard went over to tl» 
popular cause — the first minister, M, Guizot, tendered his 
resignation — barricades Ttcrc thrown up — the prisons were- 
broken open, and frightful disorders ensued. Several lives 
were lost during the night, and a desperate stniggle seemec) 
to be at hand. At last the king, who had been in a pitiably 
■wavering condition of mind ever since the commenoement of 
the riots, decided to abdicate the throne in favour of his 
grandson, the Coant of Paris. At two o'clock on Thnrsday, 
the 24th, the Duchess of Orleans,, accompanied by her two 
sons and the Dukes of Nemonrs and Montpensier, re- 
p«red with this deed to the Chamber of Deputies, in the 
full expectation thai, the count would be imTuodiutely pro- 
L daimed, and order restored. But an armed aud angry mob 
I Jnirst into the Ijall — the royal visitors fled — most of the 
P 'ftepnties withdrew — and those who remained frstemiaed with 
lio intruders. The cause of Louis Philippe was now as irre- 
TDoably lost as that of Charles X. Monsieur dc Lamartine 
proposed the establishment of a provisional governnient. and 
a conncil vras called at the Hotel de VJlle. M. Diipout de 
J' £urc was then elected head ot t:\\e aimm\&\t».\kni, awi M. 
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de Lammrtiue received the office of Minister of Foreign Affaitg. 
In the mean time the royal family had escaped to St. Cloud— 
the Tmleries was ransacked by the mob — the railway stations 
werejseized, and the provisional government proposed the for- 
mation of a republic. On the 36th the banishment of Louis 
Philippe and the establishment of the republic was proclaimed 
from the steps of the Hotel de Yille ; and on the 27th the cere- 
mony was repeated at the foot of the column in the Place de la 
Bastille. By this time the king had reached the coast, and 
on the 3rd of March he landed at Newhaven, proceeded to 
Claremont, the seat of his son-in-law, the King of the 
Belgians, and there lived in strict retirement, till his decease 
in the year 1850. A national assembly was now elected by 
universal sufi&age, and opened its first session on the 4th of 
March, IS^S. Still the public mind continued in an un- 
settled state, and disturbances, fomented by the red repub- 
licans, kept breaking out during the whole of the month of 
April. On the 13th of June, Prince Louis Napoleon, son of 
the ex-king of Holland, was returned for the department of 
the Seine; and on the 22nd a frightful contest began between 
the populace, the troops, and the national guard. Paris was 
declared in a state of siege — cannon and howitzers were 
brought to bear upon the insurgent quarters of the city-^-the 
Archbishop of Paris was killed while exhorting the multitude 
— General Cavaignac was made dictator — and the city was not 
relieved from siege till the 20th of the following October. It 
was then estimated that the nation had sustained a loss of 
30,000,000 francs, and that sixteen thousand souls had been 
killed and wounded. On the 11th of December, Prince Louis 
Napoleon was elected President of the Republic, having carried 
the day against General Cavaignac, M. de Lamartine, and 
M. Ledru Rollin. The tenure of the presidentship was fixed 
for a period of four years, but before one of these had quite 
elapsed, it was proposed to extend the term to ten. Another 
year, howevei:, went by before this point was carried, and on 
the 1st of January, 1852, the prince-president was fonnyoibs 
installed at the Cathedral oi l!5oti^Ti«cnva»«a^W«si&\^'^>^^^^^ 
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At the Tuileries. Ilis prpsidencj was now u sovereignty ii 
&11 but name, and the reimblicaii partj, forcacmig the end of 
Wb polioj, plotted twice Bgainst liis life in the course of tliis 
jear. Both attempts were opportunely discovered, and 
during the auLunin he initde a tour through aome of the 
southenv depurtiiieuts. This tour was undertaken for the 
express purpose of conciliating the people, and preparing the 
public iiiiiut for thnt important cbauge in the goremment 
"which it is probable this ambitions nobleman lind meditated 
from the first. On the 4lh of November, 1B52, the prince- 
president addressed a. message to the senate, desiriug that tlie 
nation should be consulted upon the expediency of restoring 
the empire of France. The question was then put to the 
Totethroughout the country; theayesamoimtedto 7,864,189; 
and on the 3nd of December, the prince-prcsidcnt was pro- 
claimed emperor by Ibe title of Napoleon III.* On the 30th 
of January, 1S53 he was married to Eugenie de MontQO, 
Countess of Teba, a Spanish htdy of Scottish extraction njid 
ancient family. The ceremony was performed by the Areli- 
"tishop of Taria, and took place with great splendour at the 
•Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

In th6 midst ottliat season of tranquillity which now ensued, 
'Occurred the first intimations of a dispute which was dostised 
shortly afterwards to disturb the peace of Europe. The 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia, aa head of the Greek Church, 
■claimed dominion over all Greeks bom in the terrilflries of the 
^Sultan, and, by way of ensuring the consent of that sovereign, 
seized upon Moldavia and Wallachia — two provinces which, 
together, comprise a larger extent of country than England 
and Wales, and contain a population of 1,450,000 souls. The 
snltan repbed by a spirited defiance, and after some brillituit ' 
actions, Omer Pacha, the Turkish general, succeeded in expel- 
ling the llussian troops from the Dannhian Principalities. 
France and England now united to oppose the agressions 
ira to Nap 
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of Nicholas. War was declared towards the end of March, 
1854, and on the 22nd, the combined fleets, under Admirals 
Hamelin and Dundas, bombarded Odessa. The fortifications 
of this important port were destroyed ; thirteen ships laden 
with munitions of war were captured ; two powder magazines 
exploded in the town; and the allies drew oS from this 
victory with a loss of only five men. An invasion of the 
Crimea was next undertaken, and on the 14th of September, 
the allies landed near Eupatoria. On the 20th was fought 
the great battle of the Alma. 

The allies numbered about 50,000 men, and the Russians, 
who were 54,000 strong, were drawn up among the batteries 
and entrenchments along the steep banks of the river. The 
Prench led the first attack, and, being followed up by the 
English troops, drove the enemy from their admirable posi- 
tion, pursued them down the hill, and, after a contest of three 
hours, achieved one of the noblest victories in the annals of 
warfare. The allies lost 609 men killed, and 2699 were 
wounded. The Russian loss was roughly estimated at 1762 
killed, and 2720 wounded ; but it is conjectured that their 
disasters were even more serious. On the 23rd the allies 
inarched southwards, and on Monday, the 25th, arrived before 
the fishing port of Balaklava, which, after a faint show of re- 
sistance, surrendered unconditionally. The prisoners were 
then forwarded to Constantinople, and the army took up its 
quarters in the deserted lanes and hovels of the town. From 
this time the allies were actively employed in throwing up 
earthworks and digging trenches before Sebastopol. We 
mounted guns, and every day crept nearer and nearer to 
the enemy. Continual efforts were made by the Russians to 
harass the working parties — ^to surprise them in their lines at 
night — ^to pour out suddenly by day— and to bombard them 
fiercely from innumerable forts ; but still they kept building 
up their batteries, and in time came close enough to fire upon 
the enemy in return. On the 17th of October our guns 
opened on Sebastopol, and the siege began. On tha ^^^^ 
was fought the battle of Balaklava, «ltv. 'oaXkovv \sL^^ft^^*^afc 
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Engtish, being assisted by only a limited body of Frendv 
tnx)ps under General Bosquet, sustained all the dangers and 
achieved all the glory. The battle of Inkerman next followed 
on the 5th of November, and was begun by a surprise on the 
part of the Bussians, who attacked the English oamp under 
cover of a misty morning, and would have annihilated the 
flower of our army but for the arrival of Generals Bosquet and 
'Canrobert with 6000 of their best troops. The fortune of the 
day was immediately turned. French and English together 
charged furiously upon the enemy— the French batteries- 
opened an irresistible fire, and the battle of Inkerman^ after a 
struggle of twelve hours, was triumphantly won. 6000 French 
and 8000 English had on this occasiondefeated 50,000 Russians. 
On the 2nd of March, 1855, died Nicholas, Emperor of all the 
Bussias. This event, however, made no change in the affairs 
of the contest, which his son and successor pledged himself to 
continue. Reinforcements were now forwarded to the seat 
of war; an electric telegraph was established at the Crimea;, 
a railway was laid down between Balaklava and the camps j 
and by the month of May, 150,000 of the best soldiers 
in the world were again bombarding Sebastopol. On 
the 18th of June, after many sorties and assaults, the 
French and English made an unsuccessful attack upon the 
Malakoff and iledan towers, and lost five hundred men in 
the attempt ; and on the 16th of August the Russian forces 
attacked the English and Sardinian camps in the valley of the 
Tchemaya. Repidsed and literally hurled down the hill by 
an overwhelming charge of French cavalry, they rushed back 
in confusion, and, amid the destructive fire of the Sardinian 
batteries, retreated across the river with a loss of three thou- 
sand dead, and four hundred prisoners. On Wednesday, 
September 5th, the final bombardment of Sebastopol began 
upon a gigantic scale, and on Thursday the city was observed 
to be on fire in many places. On Friday a powder magazine 
blew up within the walls, and it was calculated that one 
thousand per diem were killed or disabled by our balls and 
shells. On Saturday the Sth, \\ie ^^^ «t\s!As.^ ^^\s^\ssft3i\aa 
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monster assault, which, at the very commencement, was signa- 
lized by the gallantry with which the French took poasession 
of the Malakoff bastion and planted the tricolor in view of 
Sebastopol. They then attacked the central bastion and the 
Little Redan, and were in both instances repulsed, while the 
English made an unsuccessful att^npt upon the Iledau. 
General Pelissier was now secure in his possession of the 
Malakoff, and ihe ^Russian general, seeing that all was lost, 
resolved to evacuate the town, favoured by the darkness, 
he withdrew his troops over the river by means of a bridge of 
rafts, and the inhabitants were removed in boats and steamers > 
the whole retreat being guarded by General Schepeleff, who 
prevented the French horn advancing into the town. When 
all were gone, the bridge was destroyed, and the town fired,^ 
in order that nothing might remain to the conquerors, save 
such ruin, and flame, and desolation as greeted Napoleon and 
his army in the streets of Moscow. One by one, forts, bat 
teries, and vessels in harbour blew up with loud explosions oi 
sent forth fountains of fire. Next morning the allies entered 
the town. Churches and palaces yet smoking, blackened, and 
deserted, were visited with eager curiosity; aaid after the 
expiration of a few more days, the armies took up their 
qimrters within the walls. This great siege had occupied 
nearly twelve months — lad given rise to four bombardments 
and three great battles — ^had, in the last attack, occasioned 
a loss of 2700 French and English soldiers — and had cost on 
all sides (French, English, Sardinian, and Russian) something 
like one hundred thousand human lives. 

Having achieved this great victory, the allies next pro- 
ceeded to secure the good offices of the King of Sweden. A 
treaty by which England and France pledged themselves to 
the defence of Sweden and Norway, «nd received in return 
the co-operation of King Oscar against the encroachments of 
Russia, was concluded on the 21st of November. General 
Canrobert, to whose diplomatic talents this mission was 
judiciously confided, was not, however, ?>^ ^^^RR«ss^^^ ^^^i^ 
the sovereign of Denmark, "wlio coii^ivKaa^ V^ ^^^^ss^^'^ ^s^ 
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tlie strict iieutralit; iiLaioUined b; htm tlirougliout the 
Tboroughl; hoDibled bj tbe fall of SebasLopol. &nd alarmed 
b; a treal; tliat linked against her tbe Deets and armies of 
ihree powerful nations, Rasaia was dot glad to liatea to 
those terms of peace b; nhicb Austria, as her friend and 
mediator, sought to put an end ti> the troubles of Europe. 
On the25thofFebraarj, 1856, the repceaentativBH of France, 
£nghind, Turkey, Sardinia, Austria, and Kuasia assembled in 
Paris to discuss this importoot qaestion ; and on tlic 30th of 
March a Ireatj, in which Austria and Russia obt-aiiied an 
unfair advantage and the claims of Turkey were loo lightly 
passed over, was finally concludei], Hnd peace was thus once 
more established throughout Europe. The most important 
clauses in the treaty by which peace vas secured were tbe 
neutralisation of the Black Sea, the tree navigation of tlie 
.Danube, and the rcctilication of the Russian frontier on the 
South. To the future of Italian bistory the results of the caui- 
paigQ were of the utmost consequence, as the King of Sardinia 
(Victor Emmanuel II.) had joined France and England in tbe 
enterprise by sending a contingent of 15,000 men. Piedmont 
took a part as a principal in the coiivention, aud tbencefor- 
ward held a place among European States, while by securing 
tbe Emperor of the French as a powerful ally tlie way was 
prepared for the accomplisbment of that kingdom of Italy 
which was not really establishcil tQl sixteen years afterwards. 
There can be no doubt tliat the friendship between France 
And England bad an immediate effect in confirming llie rule 
of tbe Emperor Napoleon lEI., who continued to declare that 
his desire was to contract peaceful alliances, and to promote 
commerce and industry. It was true that be had by a eoiifi 
d'etat (not unlike tbat of the first ^Napoleon before he was 
elected First Consul) secured the Presidency which was to be 
.changed into Empire; but it cannot be denied that when onoe 
he had gained power he set himself to promote tbe material 
advantages of the country, to encourage mdustry aud educa- 
tion. The result was that national prosperity revived, and 
\t the jeai 1S52 seemed to opeu up a new era in which the 
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people recognised the blessings of a settled Government, and 
of a deliberate and judicious action taking the place ot 
repeated revolution and social distress. 

It was impossible to ^ignore the fact that in three year» 
Prance had regained a great position, while her influence was 
so widely felt that an immense interest and importance be- 
longed to the words of her Sovereign. The confidence of the 
Government in the goodwill of the people was shown bj the 
means adopted for raising the large sum required for extra- 
ordinary expenses. It had always been the practice to apply- 
to a few large capitalists; but, instead of following this 
plan, an appeal was made to the people themselves for a loan 
of 500,000,000 francs. Every one had a right to subscribe 
and to become a creditor of the Government, and subscribers 
of small amounts were to have the preference. The result 
was triumphant. Only twenty millions of francs were asked 
for, and in a few days eighty millions of francs were subscribed 
by small tradesmen, farmers, mechanics, agriculturists, and 
even clerks, market people, and the better class of labourers. 
A loan of 250,000,000 francs had been subscribed at the 
commencement of the war, and a few months after this- 
second great amount was raised a third amount of 500,000,000 
francs was asked for, to which subscribers responded by 
offering more than three times that sum before the lists wer& 
closed. 



CHAPTER X. 

FlloyC THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL TO THE REPUBLIC OF 

M. THIERS. 

(A.D. 1856—1871.) 

On the 16th of March, 1856, the birth of a Prince added 
to the general satisfaction of the friends of the Empire, and 
the various public bodies in Prance presented their congratu- 
lations to the Emperor and tlie Empress, who, though she 
had many opponents, because it N<raa \i^\'eH^^ ^^ "^^s* ^«s^iKt 
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the ipflnence of the exlremo clei^ of the Rxunan Clw 
and was iaimical to the liberal political Government, vas 
respected for her numeroUB works of charity, and for the 
persona] grace and beautj for vhich she vas distinf^iahed. 
The infant Prince Imperial was named Napoleon Eog^oe 
Louis, In repl; to tbo congratulations of the Senate, the 
Emperor said : "The Senate has participated la my joy on 
hearing that Heaven has gisen me a son, and JQU have hailed 
H a happy event the birth of a. child of France. I inten- 
tionally make ubb of that eipreasion. In fact, the Emperor 
Napoleon, m; uncle, who had applied to the new system 
created by tlie Eevolutiou ail that was great and elevated in 
the old reJ/ime, had resumed that ancient denomination of ' the 
children of France.' The reason is, that when an heir is bom 
wlio ia destined to perpetuate a national system, tliat child is 
not only the scion oE a family, but also in truth the son of 
the whole country, and that appellation points out to him 
his duties. If this was true under the old monarchy, how 
much more ia it now, when tile Sovereign is the elect of the 
nation, the first citizen of the country, and the repreaentativo 
of the intereata of all P" 

At the beginning of the year 1357 the Emperor announced 
that the treaty of peace was concluded. In the previous 
year several departments of France had suftered aererdy 
from floods and inundations, and the Emperor had visited tiie 

^ scenes of the disaster, and had made full mqoiry into the 
causes of the mischief that it might be prevented in the 
foture. This aud various improvements in public works, 
together with a reduction of expenditure, was included in 
the plan of the session for the fallowing year. On tile even- 
ing of January 1-lth, 1S5S, a desperate attempt was made to 
assassinate the Emperor as he was on the way to the Opera, 
accompanied by the Empress. Aa the cnrnage posted along 
the Hue Lepelletier, three violent explosions were beard, the 
force of which caused such concussion of the air that the 
{^aa-lights were extinguished, and the street was left iudafk- 
r Jieaa. Three shells of oblong shE>.pB,&Ued.^\i,viTae explosive 
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substance, had been flung beneath or close to the carriage, 
where they burst into fragments which flew in all directions^ 
and killed and wounded several of the bystanders. The 
carriage was much shattered, but neither the Emperor nor 
the Empress was touched, though General Roguet, the aide- 
de-camp who was sitting with them, was wounded in the head ; 
several of the escort of soldiers were struck, and some of 
them were mortally wounded. Their Majesties did not turn 
back, but went on to the Opera House, where they were 
received with great enthusiasm, and on their return were 
loudly. cheered by the people. Several persons w^e arrested, 
and among them four men who had been in the Eue Lepelle- 
tier : three of them armed with the shells, which had beeu 
manufactured for the purpose of killing the Emperor by one 
Orsini, aa Italian refugee who had escaped from the fortress 
of Mantua- and reached England, where he and his three 
accomplices had prepared their plot. 

Orsini, and one of his companions named Pierri, were 
executed on the 12th of March, and the other two conspirators 
were sentenced to the galleys for life. 

Congratulations on his safety reached the Emperor from all 
parts of France, and much indignation was expressed against 
England because of the neglect of its Government to provide 
stringent laws preventing the plots of those political refugees 
who there found an asylum and conspired against the lives of 
the Sovereigns of other countries. A representation was made 
by Count Walewski,. the President of the Senate, to^ Lord 
Palmerston, the English Prime Minister, requiring that such 
laws should be made and enforced; and his lordship brought 
a Bill before Parliament, entitled the "Conspiracy to 
Murder'* Bill, which would have made all sudi conspiracies as> 
that of Orsini a felony punishable by the English criminal laws. 
This Bill was opposed on the ground that it was not expedient 
to legislate in compliance with the demand of a foredgn 
Government ; and on the second reading an amendment was 
proposed on, the ground that no answer had been, sent to 
' Count Walewski's despatch. The ^\\3L ^%a \a^\s5 ^ tms^^x^-^ 
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of nioeleen votes, and Lord Palmcraton's MtDistrj IiaS' t 
resign; *but the cordial feeliaf; between France and Englnnd 
WHS not seriously afi'ected bj this temporary misundef-- 
standing. 

Early ia the following year (1859) Uie alliance oF tlic two 
countries was more closely promoted by their sending a com- 
bined Dsval forc« of French and Engliah Teasels to China, w 
a treaty was concluded for the prevention of the tjranny of 
natiTe officials over Enropeans. A joint treaty was also 
signed between the French and English Govcmmenta nnd that 
of Japan ; and in response to the representations of England, 
the Gnvernment of France abolished the system of negrtt 
emigration from tlie French settlements on the east-coast of 
Africa,apracticewhiehhadtended to perpetuate tiieslare trade. 
Immediately after the attempt on his life, in January, 1858, 
the Emperor had «ent a niessane to the Senate refecring to 
the establishment of a Regency, in case of bis death daring the 
minority of the Prince Imperial. The Empreas would have 
been Regent by the Senatus Consultum of 1856, but a Privy 
Council was now nooiinated by tlic Emperor, and this with 
the two French princes nearest the line of succession would 
become the Council of Regency should the Prince Imperial 
be called t,o the throne before he was of full age. 

WhateTer may have been the divided opinions of othec 
nations with regard to the rule of Napoleon 111., and though 
in France the opponents of the Empire, the aiipportera of 
I the former monarchy, and tiie Republicans, alternately sought 
I to regain power, there could be no doubt whatever that the 
prosperity of the eonntry wna advancing. Industry had been 
again established, the national wealth was accumulatieg, 
manufactures and commerce increased. The condition of the 
people too was improved, a better system of education was 
promoted, and a strong settled Government had permitted 
confidence, that the labourer and the artisan who had invested 
Iheir savings in the national loans might enjoy the benefits of 
the general success. Whatever Djay have been the defects of 
tie Gorernmeat of the Emperor in Ibe \atw ^eacs before thff 
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calamities of the German invasion and his own exile, it 
cannot be denied that the calm vigour and sagacity by which 
he built up his own influence, and the knowledge that h9 
possessed of the character of the nation, and of the men wha 
could best achieve political influence, enabled him to revive* 
those efforts which alone were needed agaia to place France 
in the foremost rank of great States, and to render her 
decisions of so much importance that the Councils of Europe 
anxiously awaited them. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that there were still a large number of Frenchmen who 
cherished the desire to restore a Republic, and who regarded 
the whole period since the rise of the first Napoleon to the 
Empire as an interregnum, by which the ultimate destiny of 
France was deferred. 

Avery considerable section of these Republicans were neither 
violent nor immediately revolutionary; but there were others* 
who were constantly ready to join or to promote insurrection. 
The wisdom with which Napoleon III. granted successive 
reforms and removed restrictions, at the same time that he 
exercised constant vigilance in suppressing conspiracies, gave 
a hopeful, a popular, and to some extent a constitutional^ 
character to his government; so that there was little room 
left for disaffected politicians who in a time of prosperity 
were regarded as the enemies of order, and therefore the 
foes of industry and of property. France had already learned 
from experience that insurrection, or even violent political 
agitation, would probably be followed by anarchy, and the 
uncertainty and alarm which paralyses trade, and therefore,, 
even in this sense, people believed that the ''Empire'* 
was " peace." 

But those who waited for an opportiuuty to rebel while 
enjoying the prosperity secured by the Empire, as well as the 
more turbulent faction who were constantly striving to over- 
turn it by conspiracy, denied the professions of the Emperor. 
They accused him not only of having followed the example of 
the first Napoleon in seizing power at the expense of the 
liberty which, as President of the Efe^\)LV)^iR,\ifc >aa^^^^^^^a- 
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miUnUin, bat of iatecding to cs.erj oat the Impeiial ij^hf 
of averting popuiar tumults, and silencing dBmsiida fat 
political freedom, bj engaging in some foreign war wlienever 
it bccaiDC Dccessar; lo distract public attention from affinrs 
dt iiome. It must be remembered tbat at tlie time or his 
Te-electiou as Preaideut the coautry dreaded Ittt at Ihc 
expiration of his term of office, Lboee TeTolutionnr; attempta 
wiiicb had been so calamitous slioiUd be repeated. In 1849 
the National Aaaemblj was divided into aeparate factious, all 
eager for pover; Bud in 1851 theri^ was a general susptciou 
that the Republic coiild onl; be maintained bj a constsnt 
strife, in which riot aud blaodshed would be followed hj panic 
and distress. A very general feeling was manifested that n 
cODstitational mlcr who could command the support of a 
settled Qovernment would also be able to restore order and a 
feelJDg of security. TbuFresidentLadprevionslybeen intrusted 
witb power to place under martial law an; district in wfaieh 
disturbances were likely to occur. Louis Napoleon had 
alf eadj made friends of the Prench clergy, and by visiting the 
troops at various military stations, and holding reviews during 
his progress through the countrj, had ubtnined a certain 
recognition from the army, for the soldiers could not forget 
that he nas the nephew of Napoleon the Great. There was 
ageneralapprehensionthattheelectioQ of a President after the 
three years had expired would be the signal for conflict, if not 
for revolution; but though m theprovicccs this feelingwas mani- 
fest, and in Paris it was known to exist, the leading statesmen 
and generals coold not be induced to support Louis Napoleoa 
I'or re-election. At this crisis he may be said to have followed 
his micle's policy bj suddenly appoiating personal friends and 
adherents to the chief offices of State, making Bt. Amand 
Minister of War, securing the nentrality of the National 
Guard by the authority of General Lawaestine, a new chief 
ofQcer, and bringing to the garrisons around Paris the troops 
which had been most favourably impressed by the President in 
his journeys, and appointing General Hagnnn as their Com- 
mender, with instructions that lie and the generals under him 
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^ight be called upon to take part in a movement against the 
Assembly, and even against any of the people of Paris 
who showed signs of disaffection. This information was 
made known on the 27th of November, 1851, and at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 2nd of December 
proclamations were issued declaring that the Assembly 
was a hotbed of plots, and was therefore dissolved; that 
universal suffirage was necessary, and that Paris and its depart- 
ments were placed under nuuiiial law. At the same time 
letters were written to the members of the Government 
who were not associated with these plans, dismissmg them 
from office. M. Momy was appointed Home Secretary, and 
M. de Maupas assembled a nnmber of commissaries of police, 
who were instructed to arrest several of the leading states- 
men and generals at the same time. Before six o'clock in 
the morning these commissaries were stationed at the doors 
of the persons named. Shortly afterwards several brigades 
of Infantry occupied the open spaces of Paris. Before day- 
light the police had arrested Generals Gavaignac, Changamier, 
Bedeau, Lamoriciere and Leflo, and Messrs. Thiers, Micot, 
Baze, Boger du Nord, and several of the democratic leaders. 
Seventy-eight arrests were made, including eighteen members 
of the Assembly, and in less than an hour the coup (Titai 
was effiected. Daylight showed the proclamations of the 
President on the walls. The gates of the Assembly were 
closed and guarded, and though a number df deputies con- 
trived to gain admission through one of the official residences, 
and were about to hold a formal meeting, they were driven 
out by soldiers. They afterwards adjourned to the mayoralty 
of the 10th Arrondissement, where Berryer, the eminent , 
advocate, moved a resolution that the act of Louis Bonaparte 
was a forfeiture of the Presidency, and that the' judges of 
the Supreme Gourt should meet for the trial of him and his 
accomplices. The resolutions were carried; but a battalion 
of Ghasseurs entered the courtyard, soldiers surrounded the 
'building, and the Assembly, which numbered 220 de^^^iiissi^ 
refusing to disperse, a written otdet ^«&AstwM^ \xssa^'^a»^ 
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Minister of War, directing that tlie tiall sliould be cleared. 
The president and one of the vice-presidents mere seized and 
forcibly removed, followed hj the other members, who were 
marched to the d'Orsa; barracks, whence at about ten 
o'clock they were taken in prison vans to Fort Valerien, 
Vincenoes. or the prison of Mazaa, until the eoiip d'etat v 
completed. The proclamation of nniversal suffrage seemed 
to promise a popular Oovcrnmcnt; the Assembly was weak, 
divided, and mistrusted — so that there was little to arouse the 
indignation of the people; the traders, and even the better 
class of mechanics, had a dread of insurrection; and the great 
cmeate of lSi8, followed aa it bad been by defeat of the 
insurgents, banishment, and iuiprisonmCDt, and the disarming 
of the men of the barricades, was remembered with si 
dismay. Still there were a nnmbcr of men who were rcad5 
to resist, some for the sake of a. democratic Hepnblic and a 
hatred of the first sipis of usnrpation ; others for the lova 
ai fighting. Some barricades were erected in the streets, 
and general notice was given to the people to keep to their 
bouses and not to appear in public. Unhappily, numbers 
were either ignorant of this precaution or neglected it, and it 
several places the footways were crowded with spectators^ 
There was, perhaps, little apprehension of a. confiict, i 
wheu it was most imminent. There were 4S,000 of the 
troops ready to suppress any attempt at iusurrection. In 
the great boulevard, where there was a crowd of people, and 
where windows and balconies were full of onlookers, & shot 
was fired, either out of malice or by accident. Tlie soldiers 
responded by firing at the crowd, and many persons were 
killed, while some of those nt the windows or balconies 
I were wounded. Whether shots were fired from any of the 
houses cannot now be declared with certainty, but the troops 
retaliated as though this had been the case, and numbers of 
innoceut persons were killed. At the barricades and t 
streets leading to them there was more slaughter, for tli 
bore down npon the flying spectators. Numbers n 
/orsiiillerf was brought to beat w 
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^Ives, and a fusillade went on, amidst 'which many people, 
hemmed in by the movements of the troops, were shot down. 
The conflict was calamitous to many who had no part in it ; 
bnt there was no effectual attempt at insurrection, and before 
the morning of the 5th of December the armed resistance 
was at an end, though a multitude of disaffected persons, 
amounting to several thousands, were afterwards arrested 
and transported, exiled, or imprisoned. The results of the 
plebiscite or general suffrage vote may have been believed to 
justify these proceedings, though it was declared that coercion 
was used in determining the votes in many of the provinces. 
On the 20th of December above 7,000,000 o»i« against less than 
^50,000 nons declared in favour of the President being con- 
tinued in power for an extended term of ten years. The 
articles of the Constitution, which were then promulgated, 
were such as would equally suit an Imperial rule ; and Louis 
Napoleon, though he soon began to assume the position of an 
Emperor rather than a President, applied himself so success- 
fully and with such calm and deliberate determination to the 
improvement of the resources of the country and the main- 
tenance of public security, that there grew up a reluctance 
to change governors. In a year from the time that his presi- 
dency was prolonged by the suffrages of the nation, another 
plebiscite, with a still larger majority in his favour, declared 
him Emperor, under the title of Napoleon III. 

It was not unnatural that those who regarded the coup d'etat 
of 1851 as an evidence that Napoleon III. had determined to 
follow the traditions of his family, should in 1^9 look with 
suspicion upon every movement towards interference in 
foreign politics, even though the geographical position of 
France made her an interested spectator in any struggle for 
power or territorial influence on the continent of Europe. It 
would have been exceedingly difficult for the Emperor to 
regard with indifference the events which were taking place 
in Italy, and the attempt to free the Central States from 
Austrian government. In England the same subject was 
exciting earnest attention, but l\ieie Vt ^^ ^^'^ ^^^^\ *^i^is{^ 






the Papal States should be delivered from eoolBsiastieal nit* 
rule, and tbe fact that the Pope had beeB supported by the 
interveDtion of French troops caused the attitude of Napo- 
leon III. to be regarded irith doubt, especially as it was 
noticed that along with the progress of reforms and tiie 
increaee of liberty in France, Ihero was a tendency towards 
a more definitely Imperial control. In January, 18S9, tber& 
were proofb that the Emperor was preparing to oppose the 
Austrian occupation of Italy. At a reception of foreign 
ambassadors at the Tuiierics, he said to the representative of 
Austria (M. Bubner), "I regret that our relations with yoar 
Government, are not so good as they have been hitherto, but I 
beg you to assure the Enipcror that my personal feelings 
towards him are not changed." A few days afterwards the- 
spirited language of the King of Sardinia at the opening oE 
his Chambers gure rise to the belief tbat he liad already on 
understanding with Trance. Before the end of the month 
the band of the Frincess Clothilde, the only daughter of 
Victor Eniirmuuel, was forniaQj demanded on hebalf of the 
Emperor of the French for his cousin. Prince Napoleon, and 
the marriage followed immediately, Austria had, in fact, 
already prepared for war by occupying Ifalj witii fresb troops 
in defiance of previous treaties, and the Italian minister. 
Count Cavour, supported the King in asking bis Government 
for a lonn for the preservation of the liberty of the country. 
Efforts were made by England to bring about a oonference 
for the settlement of the claims of Italy, but thocgh France, 
Kussia, and Sardinia were willing, Austria wonld not agree 
to any reasonable discussion; and on the 33rd of April 
sent the General commanding the army of Lombardy to 
Turin, to demand that Sardinia should disarm, or that hostili- 
ties should at once conunenoa. Count Cavour sent a tempe- 
rate but firm reply, maintaining the jiosition of King Victor 
Emmanuel, who issued proclamations to his troops and 
Italians, at the same time making known that France 
join them in the impending war. The English Govemmeot 
i/ifcrf a solcnm protest against t\\e ooniw taken h^ 
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On the 27tli of April the Austrian army of Lorabardy was 
ordered to enter Sardinia, and on the 3rd of May Napoleon 
ni. announced that France would support the Sardinian 
cause, that he would place himself at the head of the Eremoh 
army, and that the Empress would act as Ref^ent in. his 
abs^ice, " seconded by the experience and the enlig)itenm«ai(t 
of Prince Jerome, the last sornving brother of Napoleon L" 
On the 12th the Emperor was at Genoa with the army, 
which four days afterwards occupied positions that gave 
the allies the command of the whole line of the river Po, 
under Marshal Baraguay d'Hilliers, General MacMahon, 
General Niel, and General Eorey. The Austrian General 
crossed the river, a^d took Casteggio and MontebeUo, wliich 
were occupied by Piedmontese troops ; but the French division 
under General For^ drove them^ back when they attempted 
to advance, while fresh aoldiecs continued to arrive by railway 
to join the Frendi ranks. By nightfall the Austrians were 
obliged to re-cross the river by a bridge. This engagement 
was called the battle of Montebello, After ianother defeat 
at Palestro by the Piedmontese, commanded by the King in 
person, the Austrians were misled by the tactics of the 
Emperor of the French, who had directed the main, body .of 
his army to march towards Novara, and himself afterwards 
proceeded to attack the* position of the enemy at Magenta. 
The Gjrenadiersr of the Guard and the Zduaves under the 
command of the Emperor sustained a fierce combat for four 
hours, until General MacMabon's brigade came to turn the 
right of the Austrian^, who were driven back with the 
bayonet, the troops fighting among the vineyards^ where the 
carnage was fri^tful, and on th& railway station, which was 
full of dead and dying soldiers. After Genend Canrobert's 
division and part of General Neil's corps had come up, the 
alUed armies were victorious, and the Austrians retreated, 
leaving 7000 prisoners. The success at Magenta was fol- 
lowed on the 8th of June by the- entry of the Emperor and 
the King of Sardinia into Milan, amidst enthusiastic demon- 
strations. A governor of the territory of LityoiW^^ ^-^ 
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appointed bj tlie King, und botli lje and the Emperor issued 
proclam&tioQB exborting the people to joia the roja] standard. 
The Austriane usembled in force between Milan and Lodi, 
where it waa thought Ihej might hold a position while their 
arm; crossed tbc Adiia, but three French diviaioas under 
Baraguaj d'Hilliers drove them to retreat across the plains 
of Lombard;. B; the lUh of June the whole Austrian annj 
had crossed the Adda, blowing up the bridges and destrojing 
the fortresses, so that Ibese works which had been built ti 
overawe Italj were demolished bj their constructora. No 
till they reached the famous "Quadrilateral," with its four 
fortresses of Peschiera, Verona, Leguano, and Mantua, did 
tbej venture to make a stand; but the allied armies were ii 
pursuit, and met their advanced posts at the villa^ of 
Solferitio. Their position was explored by nn aiironiut, who 
ascended in a b^loon. On the S^th the Emperor of the 
French was aware of their movements, and after directing 
that the various corps of the allied arm; shonld be brought 
nearer together to support each other, went to the heights in 
the centre of the line of battle where Marshal Bataguaj 
d'Hilliers was engaged in a severe conflict against superior 
numbers. Forej's division advanced, supported bj Light 
Infantry and the Artillery of the Guard, under Generals 
Scvelinges and Lcbccuf, and b; a brilhaot attaok took the 
position of the Austrians, who left 1500 prisoners and four 
pieces of cannon. The position behind Solferino was then 
L (aken, and the Austrians retired to Verona, within the shelter 
1. of tbe Quadrilateral. Bere Napoleon III., who hesitated to 
1 push the successes of the allies till he would be obliged U 
*' accept acomhat on fhe Ebine," where he might be opposed 
Kto the whole German Confederation, proposed an interview with 

Emperor of Anstria at Villafranca, The result wa 
Fagreement to the terms of a treaty of peace, aud on the 8th 
of Jidy an armistice was signed, and the treaty waa concluded 
to the effect tbat the two sovereigns should favour tlie ci 
tioji of an Italian Confederation, under the hoDorory presidency 
cS ilic Pope; that Austria should cede its rights over Lombard;, 
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ifith the exception of the fortresses of Mantua and Peschiera ; 
that Yenetia, though still under the crown of Austria, should 
form part of the Confederation; that the Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany should return to their States, granting a general 
amnesty ; that the two Emperors should ask the Holy Father 
to introduce indispensable reforms into his States, and that a 
full amnesty should be granted to all persons compromised in 
the late events in the territories of the belligerents. 

These were the provisions which, however, were afterwards 
-superseded by the achievements of the army which, under Gari- 
baldi, completed the freedom of Italy. After the return of 
the Emperor to Paris, not only did the Pope refuse to cede the 
revolted provinces of the Eomagna, but it was found impossible 
to arrange a basis on which to restore the Duchies of Parma, 
Modena, and Tuscany. His Majesty had addressed the Pope 
in respectful and persuasive terms, reminding him of all that 
the writer had done for '* the Catholic religion and its august 
head;" but the Pope was inflexible, and at this juncture there 
appeared in Paris a pamphlet called " Le Pape et le Congrds," 
advocating the deprivation of the temporal government of the 
Holy See in every part of the dominions except Rome. The 
authorship of this proposal was attributed to Napoleon III., 
and Austria refused to meet France in Congress unless these 
views were distinctly abandoned ; but the French Government 
declined to give any pledge that it would not support them. 
The struggle of the Italian people for freedom continued, 
and eventually the vote of the inhabitants of the Duchies 
declared by universal suffrage in favour of annexation to 
Sardinia, and these States, as well as those of the Eomagna, 
were added to a kingdom which afterwards embraced the 
whole country. At the same time. Savoy and Nice were 
claimed by Napoleon III. for annexation to France, and this 
also was decided by the votes of the people of those provinces. 

During the time that the affairs of Italy were engaging 
the attention of Europe, the allied French and English forces 
were prosecuting an enterprise in China, where their efforts 
to establish the Treaty of Tien-tsin, '^\i\sXi"^^\^\i»s^\«KS!^ 
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siBoed at Peilio, for tlie protection of Eutopeao 
agaiuHt UiQ repeated treiicliery uf the Mandarine, 
sncoessful until the combined fleets imd laud forces Ladi 
after numerous engogemeuts, pnabed as far as Pekin, wheis 
tbej took the ail; and destroyed the summer pala 
Cliinese Emperor, taking possession of its Ireasares. 

ItL Syria, also, France bad been engaged fur the prateotioB 
of the Christian populatiou, against whom the Druses and 
Moslem fanaties had perpetrated repeated cruflliea whicb 
demanded the interfereuce of the Western Foners. 
thousand French troop ^ were sent on aa expedition, sauctioneA 
by England, Austria, Buasia, Prusaia, and tlie Sultaa, ta 
support fuad Pacha, wi)o was in eommund of the Turldab 
force ; and a conveutioa was agreed on, b; which the Freudb 
itf mf WHS to remain till Jul;, IStil, till au organised gOTerur 
ment could be formed to secure the tranquillilj of ths 
country. 

But these active interpositions of French arms cantimiM 
to arouse tbe antipathies of those opponents of the Em,- 
pire, who pointed to them as the results of an ambitioib 
which would not scruple to adopt a more autocratic moda 
of government at houie, and would idlimatdj arome opposi- 
tion abroad. That Napoleon 111. was aware of this probalila 
interpretation is evident from a letter which he wrote to- 
Fersignj, the ambassador in England, expUining, if not ezcu»> 
iog, bis motives for interventiou, and especially directed to 
assure the English GovemQient on Ihe subject of the Treatj 
of Villafranca, the annexation of Save; and Nire to Francft 
liaving rabed a serious debate in the British Parliament, 
the other hand, the Trench Session of lS6i opened witli th« 
ueoessitj of regulating the national finances. In IS&fr 
100,000,000 francs Lad been added to tlie floaliog debt, Mk 
tl;at in Junuary, 1S61. it amounted to 820,000,000 fcanes, ' 
M. Aohille Fould, the emineot hnancior, was called in to 
tricate tlie Govenimeut from its difficulties. 

The ilebates in tlie Senate were noisy, and so much ai 
goaism was luBmrBsted that it wss evident a strong oppositioft 
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party was already being formed. In 1862 Prince Napoleon, 
the cousin of t^ Emperor, advocated the withdrawal of 
French troops: &om Home, and this was the occasion for a 
yiolent debate. In October of the same year M. Thouvenel 
had to resign Uie Ministry of Foreign Affairs in favour of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, because he demanded either that the 
Pope should accede to the demands of the Emperor, or that 
the French troops should be recalled. 

Unhappily at this time the Emperor determined to take a 
new and ill-judged part in the attempt which was being made 
to obtain redress, for. the ill-treatment experienced by Euro- 
pean residents in Mexico, where a civil war had long been 
raging, and the chiefs of the hostile factions had been guilty 
of many barbarous cruelties. In 1859 the speech of the 
Queen of England to Parliament had referred to the injuries 
inflicted on British residents at Mexico, and the commander 
of the British naval force in those seas had been instructed 
to demand, and, if necessary, to enforce, reparation. Repre- 
sentations were afterwards made, and commissioners from 
France, Spain, and England had been appointed to seek 
redress with a combined expeditionary force to give authority 
to their demands. One object of the commission was t<>^ 
induce the Mexicans to put an end to the anarchy and misery 
caused by ri^al pretenders to the throne, and to elect a. ruler 
for themselves, who would be supported by the allied Euro* 
pean representatives. 

On the 10th of January, 1862, the commissioners of the 
allied Powers issued at Vera Cruz a proclamation referring to 
their mission and the frequent breach of treaties. They 
claimed the rigfits of their citizens to reside in the country, 
and advised the establishment of a regular government. It 
was suspected, however, that Napoleon III. desired to place 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria on the throne of Mexico ; 
and as a Mexican emigre, named General Almonte, had joined 
the French expeditionary force, and his presence was pecu- 
liarly objectionable to the Mexican Government then in 
power under Juarez, the difficulties of iLe^Q\ia.\i^\L^^\^\fic^ 
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cretseil. It was belieted that Almonte liad been sent fori 
the purpose of eiciting civil war and inHuencing tlie election, 
Tfaougli tliia vai denied, a demand was made tbnt be should 
be seat back to France. A conrerence with commisaion 
upjToiDted b; the Juarez GoTcraoieat fsas proposed, and i 
to take plncc nn the lath of April, but the Preach Commis- 
sioner, Dubois de Salign?, refused to join it on the ground 
that they were there to obtain aatisfaetiaa for continued 
outrages under a GaTenimeiit of tjnmnj and oppression, and 
that, ia his opinion, it was necessary to march upon Mexico. 
The English and Spanish representatives were not prepared. 
for such a course, and as M. de Saligny would not change I ~ 
determination, they acted under the orders of their Govern. 
ments and relinqnished tbeir co-operation, and the French 
army under General Lorencer. was left to continae the enter- 
prise. The French conimissioncrs then issued a manifesto,: 
saying that thej were there to settle the diacussions of the 
people — that the destinies of Mexico were in the! 
and that the French flag would not retire from Mexican soil. 
This was followed by an attack on Puebla, where the French 
troops irere repulsed by the Mexicans under General Zarazoga. 
The Emperor bad been mistaken in the spirit of the people, 
but it was impossible to retreat, and a hill was passed b^ 
FreDcb Chamber granting funds for sending out General 
Forey at the head of another force, which reached Vera Crua 
at the end of the year. 

The French army amounted to 30,000 men, and Fuebla was 
taken. General Ortega, wlio defended it, proposed to capita- 
late, and to be allowed to leave with the honours of war. 
This was refused, and on the night of the I6th of Mf.y. 
Ortega disbanded his army, destroyed the weapons, spiked his 
guns, blew up the powder magaibes, and sent to snj that the 
garrison surrendered at discretion. By daylight, 13,000 men 
njid 1000 officers were prisoners. On the lOtli of June the 
French army entered the city of Mexico, which Juarez s; 
his Government had already evacuated, and General Forej 
proclaimed complete amnestj tor all (hose who would railj, 
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ia good faitb round the Gbvernment which the nation should 
choose for itself. 

An assembly of 215 "notables" was appointed from all 
classes of the population to elect a Government by two-thirds 
of their suffrages, and they determined that the throne should 
be offered to the Archduke Maximilian. In the event of hia 
refusal, the Emperor of the French was to select a candidate. 
The Archduke was then proclaimed Emperor of Mexico, and 
a deputation of the "notables" set out to his residence near 
Trieste, to place the government in his hands. He accepted 
it on the condition that there should be a spontaneous ex- 
pression of the wishes of the whole nation, and that he should 
have guarantees against the dangers that threatened the 
integrity and independence of the country. He declared it to 
be his intention to form a constitution like that organised by 
Napoleon III. The unfortunate Archduke was entirely misled. 
In May, 1864, he reached Vera Cruz, issued an Imperial 
proclamation, and became the ruler of Mexico under the 
protection of France. There was no loyalty amongst the 
people, however, and he found himself in the midst of insur- 
rection and internecine war by bands of men who fought in 
guerilla fashion, and continually harassed the regular troops. 
In February, 1867, he left Mexico, and marched northward 
against Juarez, with a few Europeans and an irregular army 
of native soldiers. The French troops had quitted Mexico* 
and he was left at Queretaro to sustidn the war alone against 
Juarez and Escobedo, but could obtain no decided victory. 
In April Juarez captured Puebla, laid siege to the city of 
Mexico, and surrounded Queretaro. Maximilian determined 
to make an attempt to cut a way through the enemies' line, 
but it was too late. On the 14th of May he surrendered,, 
and was taken prisoner with all his staff. He bore his 
reverses with great dignity and resignation, and in the 
following month was brought before a council of war at 
Queretaro, and there with two of his generals was condemned 
to death. On the 19 th they were led out to the place of 
execution, and were there shot " for crimen ^jgsks^^. ^i^a 
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independenoe of the nation." A few ilajB afterwards the 

dtj oF Mexico surrouJcrcd ; Jnar^E became master of the 
lituntion, and wta elected president of a country in which, 
daring leas than Hft; years, there had been opwards of tbittj 
changes of goTenunent. The Archduchess Charlotte, wife 
of Maximilian, escaped from the country and came to Europe, 
but continued in a atate of mental derangement, caused by 
the terrible seeQes she Iiod witneased. It was during the 
Mexican war (on the 4th November, 1863) that Napoleo 
proposed to the Great Powers to regulate the condition of 
Europe, and to secure its fiitnre by a congress of nations, aa 
international council, which be invited to meet at Paris to 
diacuss the questions of Poland, Denmark, and Germany, the 
Dannbian Principalities, Austria, Italy, and the occnpation of 
Home. The Emperors of Rnsaia and Austria, while accept- 
ing the principle of settlbg the peace of Europe by snob, a 
representative meeting, considered it essential that there 
should be a elear understanding of the basis on which the 
questions were to he diaonsBed. The King of Prassia 
thought that the questions should first be submitted to the 
responiiible ministers of the various States. The Queen of 
Spain, the Swiss Confederation, the new King of Greece, 
the King of Denmark, and the Kings of Hanover and 
Bavaria were entirely favourable to the proposal ; the Pope 
Mcepted it, only reserving the power to sustain with the 
utmost vigour the rights of the Bomish Church. 

Lord John Russell, on behalf of the British QovEmmeirt, | 
declined to partioipate in the Congress, as the questions conld I 
not be decided by the mere utterance of opinions or wishes ' 
shich could accomplish no positive results, where there w 
supreme authority to enforce the decisions of a majority, and 
the consequence would probably be that the Congress would 
separate leaving many of its members on worse terms with 
each other than they had been when tliej met, as each member 
would go with the view rather of confirming them than relin- 
qnishing the demands of his policy. 

It would of coarse have been, moat desirable to n 
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pacific discussion some of the questions then arising in 
Europe. The Polish insurrection was agitating Russia, the 
claims of Denmark and Schles wig Holstein were being resisted 
by Prussia, and a solution of these difficulties might have 
averted the war between Prussia and Austria. Rome might 
have been liberated by being relieved from the threatened 
presence of French troops. The war in Mexico was evoking 
great dissatisfaction, even though the resources of Prance 
were apparently ample— for there was no true cause for a 
conflict which seemed likely to end in failure. The pros- 
perity of the country was remarkable, however, and the Treaty 
of Commerce with England had been greatly to its advantage. 
The exports were largely increased, and of 175,000 tons of 
shipping added to the mercantile marine, 136,000 tons were 
under the Prench flag. The harvest was abundant, and public 
works were carried on with great enterprise. But there were 
evidences of reaction against the Government during the 
elections, and hostile members were returned. Thiers, Jules 
Favre, Emile Ollivier, Jules Simon and Ernest Picard, were 
chosen instead of the representatives of Imperial interests, and 
from 1854 to 1868 there was a strong opposition to the war, 
and to the attitude which the Qovemment sustained by in- 
creasing the army, and at the same time delaying that 
increased liberty to the country with which Napoleon III. 
had promised to " crown the edifice" of Imperial policy. 

In 1865 the budgets of M. Fould, the Minister of Finance, 
showed a considerable improvement in the national resources, 
and peace was maintained ; the Emperor having paid a concilia- 
tory visit to Algiers, where an insurrection had been suppressed 
in the previous year. During the autumn, the British fleet 
made a complimentary trip to Brest, where officers and men 
were cordially received, and soon afterwards a portion of the 
French fleet made a return visit to Portsmouth, where the 
commander and crews were hospitably entertained. 

There was evidently a general desire on the paxt of the 
opposition members of the Senate to preserve peace, and at 
the same time there were uneasy aua^\ci\ftTk& \)aa^ ^-^^^^^a. 
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polic; might at snj tioie b« adopted. The war betwen 
Prussia and Austria pcotessedl; arisiDg out of the dispute 
with Denmark oad Pruaaia, whicii led to tbe seizure 
Schlcswig, remained uiultered b; Ftencli protestations, 
that tremendous cooflict it was seen that Prussia, whicli bad 
been silently organising all her resources and dereloping 
i^atiDDal strengtii, appeared in a position of command with s 
large and perfectly appointed arm; and material of war, th 
gave ber at once the rank of a llrst-riLte Power in Europe. 

In a speech made b; Napoleon HI. at Auxerre, in reply to 
an address, the folLoiring words caused some aneosiness, u 
they seemed to indicate a policy leadiug to war with Germany;. 
" I am bappy to see that the reminifioences of the Qrst Empire 
have not been effaced froca yonr memory. Be certain that at 
my side I have inherited tbe sentimeata of the bead of myfamily 
for the energetic and patriotic populations who supported thv 
Emperor in good and evil fortune. I hare, moreover, a debt 
of gratii.ude to pay to the department of tbe Yotine. 
one of the first to give me its suffrages in 184S, becauae it 
knew, like tbe majority of the French nation, that its interest* 
were mine, and that, like it, I detested those treaties of 
1815, whieb some parties of this day wish to make the sole- 
basis of foreign policy." 

There were other symptoms of a doubtful feeling towanb' 
Prussia. At the close of the Austro.Pruasian war, tlie 
Emperor had asked from the Prussian Government a small 
strip of lerritory.to the extreme south of tbe Rhenish provinces,, 
and in the north-east of France, including the valuable coaU 
fields near Ssiirbruck and Saiirlouis, but tlie request was 
peremptorily refused. On the 16th of September a despatch 
from the Minister of the Interior, sent to the French repre- 
Eentatives in foreign countries, reviewed the positioi 
Europe, and referred to the extension of territory by Prussia, 
concludbg with the declaration of a strong thongh paciffo 
pohcy for France, professing no umbrage that Prussia " should 
be enlarged, free henceforth in all solidarity, and assuring tbei 
independence of Qermany." In March, 1S67, the opeuing of 
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the Great International Exhibition in the Champs de Mars 
attracted great numbers of visitors to Paris ; the completion 
of the Suez Canal was regarded as a triumph of French 
engineering skill; the country was prosperous, and some 
reforms were granted ; but ^he feeling of uneasiness con- 
tinued, and there was evident disaffection among large num- 
bers of the people, and attacks on the Grovemment appeared 
in several satirical journals. There was to be observed a 
deterioration in the character of the Court, and luxury and 
extravagance accompanied a vicious tone of society. The 
health of the Emperor had for some time been failing, and he 
frequently suffered from serious attacks of illness ; his advisers 
were accused of self-seeking and intrigue. There were grave 
symptoms of a warlike policy, and a new Army Bill was pro- 
posed ; the Emperor declaring that the influence of a nation 
depended upon the number of men it could put under arms. 

It was determined to demand that Prussia should relinquish 
the fortress of Luxembourg, which had belonged to the King 
of Holland, and the occupation of which was regarded as a 
menace to the Frendi frontier. This demand was discussed 
in a conference of the European Powers in London, and a 
treaty was concluded by which the fortress was dismantled 
and Luxembourg made an open town. In January, 1868, 
the Army Organisation Bill was passed, but the country was 
still tranquil, though great dissatisfaction prevailed, and the 
•debates in the Senate were suspiciously warlike on the part 
of the Government. The revolution in Spain, the dethrone- 
ment of the Bourbon dynasty, and the choice of a sovereign 
by the people, was destined to be the cause of subsequent » 
hostilities. 

The year 1869 was marked by complete tranquillity, and 
was commenced, on the part of the Emperor, by what was 
regarded as a great and important measure of constitutional 
reform, so far altering the Government as to make it no 
longer personal to himself. Thenceforth his ministers were 
to be directly responsible to the Chambers, and he would 
therefore have to choose them from ^Vi<& ^«x\rs ^\^<^ ^^s^^ 
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oommand & nujoritj, eincc a Cabinet could oiil; cxid 
rote of the Cbamber. TbJs concessioa did not, of coune, 
wtisf; tbe extreme part; of Eepublioans, or " Irreooucilablea," 
but it aws a remarkable step ; uid, except for the great di»- 
aalbfaction which still existed as to the interfereuce of pre- 
fects aud other Govenunent officials in ejections, might bsve 
sufficed to interpret that promise of "orovning the edifice" 
which had been so Icng delajed, and with which the Emperor 
Vid so frequeutlj been taunted. The right of public meet- 
ing, too, was so grcati; restricted as to be of little value, 
and police iDterferencc was continually invoked agaiiul 
aaseznblics declared to be harmless, if anj expressiou was used 
by anv of tbe speakers to which a political meaning conld be 
attached. 

The foreign policy of France was declared to he oonoilia* 
tory, and free from nny desire to interfere in questions in 
which tbe country was not directly interested. On the Bfitb 
of April the Chamber elected in 1S63 was dissolved, and the 
country prepared for a general election. Many of tbe can- 
didates were known as opponents of the Goveniment, but 
most of them solemnly denied that they were friendly to 
revolution. 

The total number of opposition candidates elected vrm 
little more than thirty. For Paris, MM. Thiers, Gamier 
Fag^s, Ferry, and Jules Fiivre were returned, and amongst 
those who were elected for the depnrtment of the Seine were 
MM. Gambetta, Baucol, Ernest Ficard, Jules Simon, and 
Eugene Pelletan. 

The aS'aira of Spain were still nnscttled. The Qneen and 
Xin^'Ccnsort, togetlier with the heir-apparent, had taken 
refuge in Paris, where they lived in a private mansion. On 
the 23th of September, at a couuoil of ministers at Madrid, 
it was proposed to Ihe Cortes to offer tlie crown to the young- 
D'lke of Genoa, nephew of King Victor Emmnnuei, and then, 
a boy at Harrow School, in England. The King of Italy, how- 
ever, was helievedtobeaverse to the proposal, and the Dnoltew 
«f Gwjoa, mother of the lad, was s1,!:qr?,\j wjijoaed to it- 
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Greneral Prim supported the proposition, which was not 
eventoallj confirmed, and the throne of Spain remained vacant 
at the end of 1869. 

The cloud, no bigger than a man's hand, which presaged 
the storm was observed by only a few thoughtful men in 1869 
and in the beginning of 1870. It rapidly increased, however, 
and before the autumn of the latter year had cbsed, it broke 
into a tempest that devastated France. 

Seldom had there been a more brilliant ceremonial than that 
which was observed at the Tuileiies on Saturday, the 1st of 
January, 1870. Great officers of State, judges, generab, 
admirals, foreign ambassadors, and all the rank and fashion 
assembled in the capital where rank and fashion most 
liked to congr^ate, came to offer their congratulations to 
Ni^oleon III. 

Shortly after the cdebration of Mass in the chapel of the 
palace, the Emperor proceeded to the throne-room, and there 
replied to the addresses, remarking that he recognised in these 
congratulations a new proof of the good relations existing be* 
tween France and foreign Powers. M. Schneider had bemi re* 
elected as President of the Corps L^gislatif, and &new Cabinet 
had been formed, under the premiership of M. Emile OUivier^ 
after the retirement of the Bx>uher Ministry in December. 
The accession of ihe new minister to power was regarded as 
a triumph of the Liberal cause. On the 3rd of January the 
Ministry was formed as follows : — ^Minister of Justice, M. 
Ollivier; Foreign Affairs, Count Dam; Interior, M. 
Chevandier de Yaldrome; Finance, M. Buffet; Publio 
Instruction, M. Segur; Commerce, M. Louvet; Public 
Works, M. de Talhouet ; Fine Arts, M. Richard ; Marshal 
Leboeuf continued to be Minister of War, in which office he 
bad succeeded Marshal Niel; Admiral de Rlgault was 
Minister of Marine ; Marshal Yaillant also retained his office 
as Minister of the Emperor's Household. One sacrifice was 
demanded, which the Emperor at first demurred to. Baron 
Haussman, the autocratic rebuilder of Paris, the lavish' 
ezpender of the national millions, by NfVxom %» \!kkk^ ^^'^ 
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ciric works had bcea cari'ied out, and who liM nude Puis t 

citj of paiacea, was no longer to be Prelect ot the Seine. 
Cheveau, biLherlo Prefect of tliD Rhone, wits installed at tiie 
HAtel dc Villa in his place. 

L M. OUiviet desired at once to be the leader of political 

I leforms. and to retain the couhJenee of tlie Emperor, who was 

P «TidBntI<r about to introduce some change In the coostitutioii. 

' The nature of this change was made known hj a letter to the 
minister, instructing him to prepare a senatus romjUluM, by 
wl Joh the Senate was to he deprived of many of its preroga- 
tiras. It might still initiate measures; but Bills for the 
taxation of the country must be Grst voted by the Corps 
L^gislatif. The number of senators, excepting those who 
held their seats by right, was to be limited to twenty per 
annum. The constitution was only to be modified bj the 
people at tie initiation of the sovereign. This revised con- 
stitution was to be made the subject of a plebisdtnm, — ths 
vote ot the people at large. Men wondered and Buspeoted, 
The Senate was to be superseded iu its prerogative through the 

I vote of the nation by universal suffrage. There were storm; 

I debates in the Corps Legislatif. The democratic and radical 
party denounced \\it pMisciUm ; and the deputies of the Left, 
at a meeting at the house of M. Cr£mieux, adopted a motion 
proposed by M. Gambetta, setting forth that the new ci 
stitution did not realise the wishes of the nation, that it left 
personal government intact, and that the right of the sovereign 
to appeal to ipleiimiium was nothing but the perpetual menaco 
of a coup d'ilal. 

The Emperor addressed a proclamation to the nation at 
large, referring to the constitution of 1S5'2, and calling upon 
the people "to ballot affirmatively, to conjure down the 
threats of a revolution, to seat order and liberty on a solid 
basis, and so to render easier for the future the transmission 
of the crown to liis son." 

At this juncture another plot against the Emperor's life 
was discovered, and several shells of bombs, and directions 
for laakio^ esplosive raateriala, "neta seized by the police. 

L 3Se French police tad liad 'nmhwv^ ^iqiq "Ui-afism. KissBS. ^ 
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young man named Beaur j, a deserter from the French army, 
had just left for Paris ; it was known that this man was in 
constant communication with Flourens, an agitator who had 
been instrumental in exciting the Hochefort riots at Belleville. 
Beaury was arrested, and confessed his intention of shooting 
the Emperor on the first opportunity. 

On Monday, the 8th, the day appointed for voting, Paris 
was crowded with troops ; there had been great excitement, 
and each party had used every effort to defeat the other. 
A large body of artillerymen, with several pieces of cannon, 
was stationed in the courtyard of the Luxembourg, and a 
regiment was quartered to sleep in the palace. The voting 
passed off quietly, the opposition to the Emperor gaining 
a majority of 30,000 in Paris, which was less than had been 
expected, considering the democratic spirit manifested by the 
elections of the Ministry. In nearly all the great cities the 
votes were also adverse to the Government. The northern 
manufacturing towns, however, were favourable, except at; 
B.ouen, where there was only a majority of one on the 
imperial side. All the rural population voted for the 
Emperor's side, and it was supposed that the army would 
follow its Napoleonic policy. It was true that it did so by 
a very large majority ; but still the minority who voted against 
the Emperor was large enough to be significant of a change. 

Over 50,000 soldiers* votes were recorded in opposition. 
The total numbers, when the voting was over, were 7,257,379 
outs and 1,530,000 nous, beside the Algerian votes, which 
were respectively 41,000 against about 20,000. This was 
successful — nay, it was .almost a triumph ; but the adverse 
army votes troubled Napoleon III. ; it suggested something 
of defection in a quarter where he had been used to look for 
unflinching support. 

There was some rioting after the plebisciium was over. Bar 
ricades were formed in the Eaubourg du Temple, but the 
streets were soon cleared by mounted Chasseurs and Gardes de 
Paris. 

On the following day (Tuesday, Wit \^^i^\.c»V^«^^'*^«^ 
were still more formidable outbreakB, aai^. Wi'a i£i^ ^\j5jrr.^^^^ 
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in raising four barricades ; but ttiej were SMi!j'tflkNi,«iri' ' 
tlie riut was put aa end to b; tbc troops, under the commBBd 
of General LebruH. 

On llie 2Ut tbe formnl annoancenient of tUc molt at tito 
pleiiieilKa was made to Ihe Emperor in the Salle des Etalt 
of tbe Louvre, before a brilliant aswmblj, amidst which 
he stood on a, dais, suTFOunded b; tbe «buio imperial family. 

Tba plehiieitam was followed hj a partial recoiwtmotioa 
of the Minietri. M. Mege was made Minister of Pablio 
Instnictioa, M. Flicbon of Public Works. A new post of 
'Vioe-Ftesidont of the Conncil was created, wbieb tS.. OUirier 
look for himsGlf. 

The Duo dc (iramont, who was appomted Minister ot 
Foreign Affairs, was known to be an opponent to Pntssia. Hb 
Lad been ambassador to tbe An etrian Court, waa on intimatt^ 
and, as some said, a aubserTient caurtier, to Napoleon lU., 
and was strongl; imbacd with preference for an imperial 
personal government. Tbe news of his appointment, togethet 
with the appareut dissJTectiou of a. portion of tbe French 
army, caused some uneasiness at Berlin ; but Baron Werther, 
the Prussian ambaatndor, receiced from the Due de Qramont 
many pacific assurances in reply to questions put for the pur- 
pose of discovering what whs the real attitude of the Frendi i 
Government. 

The possibility of war with Prussia bad doubtless occurred ' 
to Napoleon III., but, bad be been left to his own judgment, 
it appears probable that lie would at least bavc hesitated before 
committmg liimscif to such a conflict. For some time before 
he seems to have been compelled to re)y for bia information 
on those to whom be liad intrusted the admiutstratioa of 
certain departments of the State. The condition of his healtb 
had necessarily prevented him from displaying that eoeigy 
wbicb was once bis characteristic, and be bac' 
unable personalty to acquaint himself willi many matters of 
which he had once been constantly well informed, because l» 
biiij patiently examined then for hlmscir. For some time 
past tJje agents of rt!ince,\im^BBxii%\. WoBAwieiistj of 
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the minor German States, seem to have reported that 
Prussia was everywhere disliked, and that there was, on all 
sides, a disposition to rely upon the intervention of France 
to prevent further Prussian aggrandisement. These and 
similar reports might have been less fatal had it not been 
that the Emperor was strangely misled as to the actual con- 
dition of the army. Marshal Leboeuf, the Minister of War, 
represented that the forces were attaining a high degree of 
efficiency, and to this were added other statements, which led 
him to suppose that the commissariat department and all 
the war administration was in complete order. 

Among the candidates whose munes had been mentioned as 
eligible for the vacant throne of Spain, was Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern Sigmsringen. The branch of the Hohenzol- 
lems to which he belonged was Boman Catholic ; his father's 
mother was a Murat, his mother's mother a Beauhamais ; his 
mother was of the house of Bragaoza Bourbon. Still the 
King of Prussia was the chief of the house of Hohenzollern, 
and this was deemed sufficient reason on the part of the 
Prench Government to object strongly to the candidature, as 
that of a relative of King William, for whom it was intended 
by Prussia to secure an influence in Spain, which was so near 
an ally, and geographically so intimate a connection of France. 

On the 4th of July a charg^ d'affaires presented himself at 
Berlin to complain of the injury done to French susceptibili- 
ties. He was told that it was no concern of the Prussian 
Government, which was not responsible for the offer made 
by Spain. On the following day Baron Werther, the ambas- 
sador from the North German Confederation, left Paris to 
join the King of Prussia at Ems, and explain to him the 
objections entertained to the candidature of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern. 

On the 6tii the Due de Gramont made an inflammatory 
speech on the subject in the Chamber, amidst vehement ap- 
plause, in which (mly a few dissentient voices were heard, — 
the voices of Cr^mieux, Gami^ Pag^i Ernest Picard, Glais 
Bizom, and Emmanuel Arago. 
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AppHcatiou vaa made lo King William, at Ems, to Mui 
Prince Leopold's acceptance of tlie tlirone ; but to this be 
would not liaten. As head of the faiailj of the Uofaeozol- 
lerns lie had given bis sanction, but he had bud no hand in 
the candidature, and vould not interfere. 

At (hia moment an opportunitj offered for abating ao; 
further demands, and avoiding such extremities as would be 
dangerous to peace. Hatber than be the cause of war in 
Europe, Prince Leopold himaelf resigned bis claims. For a 
little while it seemed as though the storm had blown over; 
but France seemed determined to precipitate events. It was 
demanded of the King of Prussia, through the ambassador, 
M. Benedetti, that ho should himself write to the Emperor 
Napoleon, excusing himself for having given a practical 
(juictton to the candidature of Prince Leopold, — should par- 
ticipate in bis withdrawal, and enter into an undertaking that, 
under no circumstanees, should it ever be renewed. 

II. Benedetti, perhaps supported b; the arrogant tone and 
violent temper of the Due de Gramont, who seemed deter- 
mined on war, became ton persistent. At last he confronted 
the King as he was taking bis afternoon walk in the public 
gardena at Ems, and there renewed the demand. He was 
refused with summary abruptness, and it was mtimated to 
him that he would not i^ain be permitted to have an inter- 
view with his Majesty. On the 15tli these proceedings were 
explained to both Chambei^ of the Prench Legislature, by 
M. Ollivier in the Corps Lfgislatif, and b; the Due de 
Gramont iu the Senate. In conclusion, it was stated the 
Government bad heard that £aron Werllier had alread; 
received orders to leave Paris, and that Prussia was arming. 
The French reserve was called out; a credit of Gftj miilions 
was demanded for the Minister of War and granted, but not 
without serious opposition from several members of the Left. 

On the Sandaj the Senate went to St. Cloud to congratu- 
ktc the Emperor on tlie decision arrived at. The people 

enthusiastic for war. Crowdi 
boulevards singing the " MaraeftVim" o 
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Patrie," and shouting " Vive la guerre " and " A Berlin !" 
A declaration of war was despatched to Berlin. 

The declaration of war was specially with Prussia only; 
but the rest of the German States quickly gave in their 
adhesion to the national cause. Baden, Wurtemburg, and 
Bavaria at once joined in the conflict, and were almost im- 
mediately followed by the other smaller States which were 
included in " United Germany." 

The French army, when on a peace footing, as it was in 
October, 1869, numbered 365,179 men in France, about 
64,000 in Algeria, and 5252 in occupation of Bome. In 
prospect of the war in 1870 the numbers had been increased 
to 658,000 men, including the reserve force ; while the Gardes 
Mobiles and other contingent regiments would have made the 
number about 1,200,000, with 150,000 horses and 1362 field 
and siege guns. 

The Prussian forces consisted of 1,366,356 infantry, 165,454 
cavalry, and 3460 guns, and to these were added from the 
South German States 170,000 men and 370 guns. The 
German army continued to increase, however. Fresh bat- 
talions were constantly formed ; the Landwehr (as the great 
militia forces of the country are called) were already 
trained soldiers, and were drafted to join the regular regi- 
ments, so that before the end of the war one of the greatest 
armies ever seen had invested all that part of France which ' 
was necessary to preserve a line of occupation from th^ Bhine 
and to lay siege to Paris. 

The number of men included in the first army that advanced 
into France was 570,000, consisting of 192 battalions, 164 
squadrons, and 110 batteries, with 660 guns. These were 
divided into three distinct forces. The army of the Saar, or 
the first army, under the command of General von Steinmetz, 
who was afterwards sent back to a command in Posen, con- 
sisted of the Westphalian and the Bhenish corps, and the 
4th or Brandenburg division of cavalry — ^its 50 battalions and 
40 squadrons, with 31 batteries of field artillery, with 186 
guns — altogether 70,000 men. TVve ^eeoxA^ w ^"^ krav^ ^'^s^ 
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Bhine," commanded b; Prioce Frederic Chartes, formed the 
centie of tlte Prussian line, aud consieted of East Pruiakn, 
Pomeramiuis, men of Brandcnbnrg and Ma^ebo^, Slesvig- 
HolsteinerB, Saxons, aod the HEsie-Darmstadl division, and 
tbe divisiona from the gartisoD of Majence — oltogetber 
260,000 men and 660 gans. The tbini was the Cnnni 
Prince'a array, or the " Army of tbe Soutli," and consisted of 
the Gaards, the Posen, Silesian, Hesse, and Nasssa corps, wUk 
the Wtutemburg, Bsdeu, trnd Bavarian cootingentB — 350,000 
men with 6G0 ^ns. 

These figures, ef course . do not iuclurle the immense num- 
bers of reserves which were coming up in line, but only the 
total strength of the Ibiee GernJan arroies which occupied 
France in Anguat, 1870, 

The boundary-line of France and Qennanj — Belgium and 
Luxembourg being neutral — wm from Basle to 8ierck, Tbe 
Shine, parting France from the Grand Buchy of Baden on 
the right bank, formed the division between France and 
■Gennanj as far aa Lauterbonrg, on the left bank, very near 
to the great federal fortress of Rostadt. The line then 
turned in a north-west direction till it reached Sierck, on the 
river Moselle, 

The Emperor Napoleon III. annooneed his intention of 
placing himself ut the head of the French army, and that he 
might do so the Government was left under a Regency, 
represented by the Empress, the Frinoe Imperial accompany- 
ing tbe Emperor to Nancy, where he had made bis head* 
quarters. From Nanoy to Mets there was a branch railvayt 
•wbich ran to Thionville, and thence through Luiembouig, 
while another line went through Saarbrnok to the Rhine, near 
jdanuheim. The fortresses of Metz and Thionville were to 
the left of the Emperor's position, while tbe nearest Pmsaiait 
forts were at Saarlouis and Sadrbruck, Between Strasbooig 
,snd Saiirbruck there were 3SO,000 French soldiers, and ^ 
dtatteries of a. new engine of war called a mitrailleuse, trhioh 
conatmcted ns to tiregrapeshot in showera from several 

ifxeJs MoiiQled on a Vighl oamftge. 'SW &ig tooi^ eorps on 
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the frontier consisted of 340 battalions of infantry, 140 
squadrons of cavalry, and 100 batteries of artillery; the 
Imperial Guard, under General Bonrbaki, remaining at Nancy. 

The high road between France and Germany was barred 
from Dunkirk to the Moselle, at Sierck, by the interposition 
of neutral States. On the Upper Rhine, attention was neces- 
sarily directed to the M disputed fortified town of Strasbourg, 
and to Kehl, on the northern bank of the lUune. These two 
towns had long been connected by a bridge, which spanned 
the frontier ; but the Germans blew up the abutment on the 
German shore at the beginning of the war. 

Previous to the 31st of July, only a few skirmishes of little 
importance took place during reconnaissances ; but on the 
morning of the 2nd of i^ugust General Frossard moved with 
the second army corps from Forbach, and commenced an 
iittack on the enemy's camp commanding the valley of Saar. 
A strong body of French infantry, with a force of artillery, 
crossed a large rivulet in the valley and attacked the intrenched 
camp. In two hours the brigade, after a sharp fight, dislodged 
the Prussians from their position, and the French artillery 
occupied the summit of the camp, and commenced a heavy 
<fire on the bridge over the Saar. Prussian ambuscades were 
posted behind the bridge, and the banks of the river were lined 
'with tirailleurs, who fought well and showed themselves good 
soldiers. Colonel Merle, with the 32nd Regiment of the line, 
attacked on the left of the Prussians, under cover of the fire 
of the French artillery, and after a short engagement com" 
pelled them to retreat on the town. At this moment the 
Emperor and the young Prince Imperial arrived at the field 
of battle, two general officers and several officers of the 
imperial personal staff attending them. They rode to the 
front, under a heavy fire from the Prussians. The young 
Prince Imperial, althoi^h naturally moved at the sight of the 
dead bodies of two French soldiers, showed the utmost cool- 
ness, and several times raised his kepi to the bullets that 
rained past him. The Emperor, in speaking of tbi& ^'s.'^^'sqs.^ 
of the Prince, caiied it his " baptism ol ^x^?* 
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On the Srd of iuguat ordfita were recelred by the Fren^ 
troops in Rome to etacuate tlie citj, and on Lhe same da; tlie 
war witli German; ma; be said to have commenced b; an 
attack, on the part of the troops under the command of the 
Crown Prince, on the division of GeDersI Doua;, at Weiaaea- 
burj;, one of the free imperial cities of Alsace, 

Tbe Bavarian troops appear to hare formed the greater part 
of the attacking force, which considerably outnumbered tbe 
French. 

The French account of this battle etates that tbey were 
cumplctely surprised, the 5Qth Regiment being in the act ef 
cooking their breakfast nben tbe German bullets fell amongat 
them. General Dona; at once ordered an advance. The 
French had only three pieces of artillery, whilst their euemiea ' 
Lad a formidable pork. The German forces augmented ever; 
hour, and after a brave and stout resistance the Trench were 
driven back. General Doua; was a distinguished ofBcer. and 
had served as colonel of the Yoltigeurs of the Guard at 
tbe taking ol tbe Malakoli', and as a brigadier-general at 
Solferiiio. 

On the 5lh of August tbe King of Frussia hod moTed ou 
to Coblentz, and Prince Frederic Charles, his second son, 
who, because of the uniform of his regiment, was called " tbe ■ 
Red Prince," bad reached Kreatzuoch. From that time Ibo. 
advance of tbe Prussians, or rather the coDfederale Germaa 
forces, was insured by a succession of defeats of the French 
troops. Tlie disorganiaation whicii had so long been coiw 
the administration of the French iirmj, now begatt 
to show itself. The false information on which the Empercff 
been led to assume a peremptory attitude brought about 
repeated disasters, and led to tiie invasion of Erance by 
Germany, instead of the boasted march of the French troops- 
Berlin. Already the soldiers were beginning to mistnut 
their generals, and ou all hands there were soon heard cries oT, 
' to account for the disasters which followed the 
French arma. Perhaps among all who complained of fasTing: 
been deceived, the Emperor \ia4 sa maAnlu^l uslte t«at. 
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The Crown Prince of Prussia, after his success at Weissen- 
f)urg on the 4th, pushed on without delay to gain the road 
which leads into Lorraine, by the valley of Niederbronn, and 
on the 6th attacked Marshal MacMahon at a little town 
called Freischwiller, situated between Soultzsous-Forets and 
Niederbronn, due north of Woerth. The French were driven 
from this position, and, attempting to make a stand at Reichs- 
hofen, a little town on the railway between Haguenau and 
Niederbronn, Marshal MacMahon was forced to retreat with 
a heavy loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The German 
loss was also very severe, and compelled the Crown Prince to 
halt in order to recruit, reorganise his forces, and collect pro- 
visions. Marshal MacMahon's rout appears to have been com- 
plete, and his corps d'armee to have been quite disorganised. 

On the 6th, on account of the disastrous news from Weissen- 
burg, the Parisians became alarmingly excited ; and on the 
receipt of the telegrams on the 7th, announcing the battle of 
Woerth, Paris was declared in a state of siege, and the 
Empress, arriving at the Tuileries at five o'clock in the 
moroing, issued a proclamation. 

In following up the retiring French forces the heads of the 
^columns overtook them on the 5th. Early on the morning of 
the 6th, General von Kameke attacked them in a very strong 
position on the heights of Spicheren to the west of Saarbruck. 
<)n hearing the firing, portions of the divisions Bamekow 
and Stiilssnagel hastened to the spot. General von Goeben 
took the command, and, after a fierce battle, in which the 
<jermans ascended the steep heights under a tremendous dre 
from mitrailleuses and artillery, the French were defeated 
and put to flight, the position of General Frossard having 
been carried by storm. 

By this time there was an alarming suspicion that the 
object of the vast German army was to march on Paris, and 
this probability at once set the people of the capital in a fer- 
ment, which was not wanting in the revolutionary element. 

After the proclamation by the Empress, and the declaration 
that Paris and the department of the Seiii^ 7»«t^\s3k\«i^'$as5R.^ 
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in B state of aic^e, an add[i:3s was issued b; General 
anil signed hy the Empress. 

An imperial decree was idso publisbed ia tlio (olloirins 

" Art, 1. AJl valid oitiEeaB ot Irom tliicty to forty years' 
of age, who do not at present lorm part of tUe local Mational 
Ou&rd, will be incorporated in it. 

"Art. 2. The National Gnard of Paris will be etnployed 
in the defence of the capital, aad in placing tbe fortificatioaS' 
in a state of renistance. 

"Art. 3. A Bill ^iil be presented to incorporate in tbe- 
Garde Mobile all the citizens aged less than thirty years who 
do not at present form part of it, 

" Our Ministers of the Interior and of War are charged 
each in so far as he is concerned, with the exeootion of the 
present decree." 

In addition to these, prodaiiiLilioDS, signed by all the 
ministers, were posted up ia I'aria, exhorting the nation to 
combine, and encouragingthepeople to disregard the apparent 
successes of the enemy ; but there was much disquietude in 
various quarters, and a riot was again attempted at Yillctte. 

Oo the sittbg being resumed, M. OUivier announced that 
in coQBequence of the adoption of the order of the day pro- 
posed by M. Duvernois, lie had conferred with the Empresa, 
and, with the consent of the Emperor, General Montaubau 
(Count de Falikao) had been charged with the formation of a 
new Cabinet, tbo coostruction of which was as follows : — 
Geaeral Cousin-Montanban (Count de Palikao), Minister of 
"War; M. Chevran, Minister of the Interior; M. Magoe, 
Hioister of rinance; M. Clement Buvernois, Minister of 
Commerce and Agriculture ; Admiral Rigault de Genouilly, 
Minister of Marine; Baron Jerome David, Minister of PubUc 
Works; Prince de la Tour d'Aureigne, Minister of Foreign 
Affurs; M. Grnndperret, Minister ot Justice; M. Jules 
Brnun, Minister of Public Instruction ; M, Buason-Billaull, 
President of the Council of State. 

JVo man lamenled the swift retribution which had falkn 
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Ollivier and Gfamont ; but it was remarked that the Emperor 
took the opportunity of surrounding himself \fith still 
more devoted adherents. The vote of want of oonfidenoe 
was moved by M; Clement Duvemois, who enjoyed the 
Emperor's favour, and the new^ President of the Council and 
Minister of War was General Montauban (Count de Palikao)^ 
who had recently commanded at Lyons. The other ministers 
belonged to the same political section, but substantial power 
was necessarily concentrated in the hands of the Minister of 
War,. In deference to public opinion, and to the wish of 
the Legislative body, General Trochu, well known both as an 
accomplished' ojQScer, and' as an opponent of the imperial 
system,, was appointed commander of the army of Paris. 
Although the contingency seemed remote, it b^an abeady to 
be suspected that the ci^tal might possibly be exposed to a 
siege. Commendable efforts were made to reinforce 
MacMahon, who had by this time arrived at the camp of 
Chalons. The French armies under Bazaine and MacMidion 
stiU numbered 300,000 men, and by effecting a junction the 
Generals might still hope to relieve the early misadventurea* 
of the campaign. With a sufficient and not excessive gar^ 
nson Metz might have held out for an indefinite time, and 
thus far ihe enemy had not obtained possession of a single 
French fortress. 'Ih.e same incapacity which had caused 
the defeat of Woerth and the evacuation of Alsace still, 
however, prevailed in the French military councils. It 
was probably through a fear of the political consequences 
of retreat that the Emperor induced Bazaine to Imger on the 
outskirts of Metz for more than a week aft6r the battle of 
Woerth. On the 14th the Emperor himself was persuaded 
to retire to Chalons, and in the afternoon of the same day 
Bazaine commenced his retreat. In the meantime the German 
armies had been rapidly advancii^ from the east and north- 
east, and General Moltke discerned the possibility of cutting 
off Bazaine from Chalons and Paris, as he had pre- 
viously.separated MacMahon from Leboeuf and Bazaine. As 
soon as the movement of Bazaine'a tcoo^% 'sr^Sk ^jissKc^^'^'&Kir. 
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■was attacked wilh desperate valour by Steinmetj, at too 
besd of lui inferior force, and the result of tlie struggle wu 
the interruption of the retreat for an entire day. On tlie 16th 
and IStli, two of the bloodieat battles recorded in history 
tiete fouglit to the vest of Metz, at Eezonville and Grare- 
lotte. On the 16th Bazaine claimed the victory, having 
perhaps, suffered leas than the enemy; but the prize of suc- 
cess vros the opportunity of coulinaicg his retreat, and o 
17th be retired to a position four miles nearer Metz than that 
which be bad occupied on the previous day. In the great 
battle of the ISth, after an obstinate resistance, Bazaine'i 
position was carried by the Germans, aud, retiring under 
cover of the outlying Metz forts, he finally abandoned his 
communications with the army of MacMahon and with the 
rest of Trance. Frinco Frederic Charles, to whose command 
the corps of Steinmetz was sood afterwards attached, pro- 
ceeded to invest Metz and the beleaguered arm; with lines 
which were made practically impregnable. The hopes of 
France seemed now to rest on the army of MacMahon, who 
had tbe free choice of lines of retreat to the north, the south, 
and the west, The Crown Prince, who was advancing c 
Chalons, had every reason to desire a decisive battle, as it 
would have been dangerous to atteni]>t a siege of Paris while 
a considerable French army was still in the field. Once ni 
the evil genius of France interfered in the form of the 
Emperor'a deference to the opinion of the Paris Regency, 
which governed ooly under his commission. Napoieo 
afterwards asserted that he was himself opposed to the fatal 
movement to the north-east, which was now urged upon 
Marshal MacMahon by the Minister of War. The attempt 
to reheve Metz, like the delay which bad ruiued Bazaine, was 
auggested by political considerotiona. The Emperor had 
begun the war to make his dynasty popular; he had lingered 
at Metz because a retreat might cause agitation; and 
now he allowed Count Palikao to overrule the objections 
of MacMalion, on the ground that the abandonment of 
Bazaiae would involve a icvotution at Paris. Against bi» . 
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own jadgment MacMahon broke up from Chalons on the 
22nd of August for Rheims ; and then, turning northwards, 
be directed bis march by Eethel and Mouzon towards Mont- 
m^dy. As soon as the Crown Prince heard of the evacuation 
of Chalons, he pressed forward to intercept the movement 
on Metz, under the disadvantage of having been anticipated 
by two days' march of the enemy. 

Unfortunately for MacMahon the imperfect discipline of 
bis troops delayed his movements, and on the 29th the German 
cs^vabry came into contact with his rear-guard. On the 30th, 
General de Failly, previously known by his easy victory at 
Montana, was surprised and defeated at Mouzon. The follow- 
ing days were occupied with incessant fighting, in which the 
Germans steadily gained ground, while MacMahon attempted 
too late to effect his retreat to Mezi^res. On the first of 
JSeptember a part of the Prench force was pressed back 
toward the Belgian frontier; the bulk of the army took 
refuge in Sedan, and Macmahon himself was severely wounded. 
The German artillery now occupied the heights which com- 
mand the town, and on the 2nd General Wimpfen, who succeeded 
to the command of the army, was forced to capitulate. The 
Emperor himself had already surrendered in person to the King 
of Prussia, who placed at his disposal the splendid palace of 
Wilhelmshohe in the Hesse Cassel, formerly occupied by King 
Jerome of Westphalia. The surrender of a Marshal of Prance 
with 100,000 men was a more unprecedented event than the 
capture of the Emperor. Less than two months had elapsed 
since the declaration made by the Due de Gramont. On the 
2nd of August the war had commenced at Saarbriick, and on > 
the 2nd of September the only regular army in Prance which 
was not beleaguered had capitulated to a conqueror. 

Count Palikao had substituted for a true account of the 
events of the campaign a series of deliberate and encouraging 
Actions. The actions which ended with the retreat of Bazaine 
into Metz were represented as brilliant Prench victories, and 
during the advance of MacMahon, the Legislative Body was 
assured that if the Ministers were to disclQ^^ \\i^\B&5k\\a'«is^>ssfiL 
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the; lisil recctTed, Paris Toiild be illumiaateil. It became tt 
last neecssRTj to confess tliat a disaster hod occurred, although 
Count Palikao, in hU oEGcial atatement, reduced the numbcra 
of the armj which had capitulated to 40,000 men. Hie 
present! meat which had induced him to impel MacMahon to 
bi« Iiopeless adventure was realifed nithoat delaj. On the 
ith of September the hail of the Legislative Body 
invaded bj a ninb, headed bj the National Guards on duty at 
the door. With the disregard of legal competence which 
' belongs to the mani^rs of French Revolations, the ringleaders, 
in accord with the extreme section of the Legislative Body, pro- 
clnimedaRepublicnnder a ProviBional Government, consisting 
withtheexceptionofM. Thiers, who refused to accept office,d 
the Depnties of Paris. No resistance was offered. Paliltao snd 
his colleagues took to fligbt, and the Empress, threatened by 
the rubble, pluudercd by her attendants, and deserted by faer 
courtiers, with difficulty efTected her escape to England by the 
aid of one or two Ameiican and English gentlemen. Th«- 
TDOst conspicuous among the civilians of the new Government 
were M. Jules Favre, M. Gsmbettri, and M. Rochefort, vrh* 
was now'libcrated fronii prison. General Trochu, thoagh bo 
iras kuown not to favour a Bepublican Government, was bji 
general oonseut placed at the head of the adminibtration, anii^ 
ohsi^cd with the defence of Paris. The danger of a siege 
was imminent, for with the exception of a column under 
General Vinoj, which hud been too late to join MaoMahoD,. 
there were no regular troops outside Metz j and within fow, 
or live days after the catastrophe of Sedan, the King, with 
army of the Crown Prince, began an unopposed march upon 
Paris. Hasty measures had previously been token for fnr- 
niahing the city with provisions ; the roads and railroads 
the neighbourhood were broken up, and all the scattered 
troopa within reach were collected to assist in the defence 
together with large detachments of Mobile Guards from thft 
provinces, and with the able-bodied part ofthecily populatiou. 
The members of the new Goyemment at firit persuaded 
themselves tliat no actual TeavsU.iw« vould be necessaiT', 
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Some vague phrases in one of the King of Prussia's proclanMi- 
tions were interpreted into a statement that he made war on 
the Emperor, «nd not on the nation. 

The Emperor, it was suggested, was now imprisoned aofd 
deposed; and tiie dominant Eepublicans, however zeaiousij 
they might in former times have preached the doctnae of 
Erendi a^randisemeut, had recently extended their opposi- 
tion against the Emperor to his warlike policy. It was 
commoniy believed in Paris that the neutral Powers would 
offer their mediation ; and the EngUsh Government would, 
in fact, willingly have promoted a pacification had it not been 
ascertained that any overtures for peace would be summarily 
rejected by the victorious Germans. M. Thiers undertook ta 
visit the different European capitals, comm^unng with 
London ; but all his applications w«re rejected. Opinion in 
Germany was violently excited by success, and historical 
reminisoenoes combined with reasons of alleged military ex^ 
pediency to produee a loud and general demand for the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The Provisional Government, or 
Committee of Defence, determined to remain m Paris, after 
dispatching two of their number — ^M. Cremieux and M. Giau- 
Bizoin — ^to establish a Delegate, or Supplementary Govern- 
ment at Tours. The communication of Paris with the rest of 
Erance ceased with the completion of the investment on the 
19th of September. A few days afterwards, through the 
friendly intervention of Lord Granville, M. Jules Fwnre 
obtained a pass to the royal head-quarters at Ferri^res, for 
the purpose of attempting to negotiate an armistice, and of 
sounding the North German Chancellor on the possiible 
conditions of a peace. The Committee of Defence readily 
acknowledged the imperfection of its title, and Count Bis- 
mark professed himself anxious to facilitate the election of in 
Assembly which might represent the country. It was found 
as impracticable to arrange the conditions oif an armistice as 
to agree on the conditions of peace. M. Eavre peremptorily 
refused to surrender Strasbourg and Toul, thoug;h botk 
fortresses were em the eve cyf capitu\«)(.\Qii, \9aA\A t^^^5^^'» 
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frith jast indignation, & hint that one of the Puriaian brti 
shonld be given np. During Ibe remundec of the moDth the 
garrif on of Paris engaged in some trifling skirmisbea with the 
besieging troops, and BazaJne made two or three yigoroas 
but ineffective sorties from Metz. The early fall of Paris ap- 
peared inevitable, unices Buxune should succeed in coming to 
the rescue with liiEarmj. Tlie Red Republicans of LjroDs and 
Marseilles scarcely recognised the aathorit; of the Comnuttee 
of Defence, and in Paris itself the same faction embairaased 
General Trochii and his colleagues, by demanding, on pain of 
inaurreclioD, premature action against the enemy. 

All the prospects of the war were changed by the arrival at 
Tours on the 9f.h of October of M. Gambptta, who hud made 
Ms way out of Paris in a balloon. Only two or three years 
before, as a young advocate, M. Ganibetta had acquired 
sudden popularity by a violecit attack on the Emperor in the 
conrse of apolitical trial. Entering the Legislative Body in 
1SG9 as one of the Members for Paris, he established an un- 
expected reputation for ability and judgment ; and now he 
assumed without hesitation the civil and military governnieut 
of France outside the walls of Paris. 

"Siie Slaals-Aiuieger of September 21st contained the fol- 
lowing oSicial summary of the national position at that date: 
— "The investment of Paris is completed to the extent 
designed by the strategy of the assailants. Tho troops on 
march to take up their positions enconntered no aerioui 
resistance, except on the south side of the city. Attempts ai 
defence by lighting in the open Held have been completely 
frustrated by the defeat of General Vinoj's division on ih« 
19th inst The bombardmeut of Toul continues energetically 
since the lOlh inst, Tlie firiug from the heavy siege gnna is 
iDcesiant. The railway from Prouard, which turns Toul, 
approaches completion. The corps investing Tbionville has 
been greatly molested by daily sorties from the fortress and 
attacks by Prancs-Tireurs. At Uelz, during the last foit- 
uiglit, nothing important occurred, except a sortie by a Prenc^ 
corps fllon^ the Sttasboutg roai-, V^t evigi?pment lasted only 
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a few hours, and ended at dark. A Frassian force occupies 
Mercj-le-haut. At Strasbourg lunettes 52 and 53 have been 
taken, thus securing the successful running of parallels for 
storming the inner fortifications, and final capture of the 
place." 

On the 27th Orleans was taken, and on the same day 
Strasbourg capitulated, after having held out with great 
fortitude, during which the inhabitants suffered severely from 
starvation. 

Toul, which had presented an heroic spectacle of brave 
resistance, had also been taken, the inhabitants being unable 
to hold out longer, and demanding of its brave commander 
that he should capitulate. This capitulation opened the 
railway as far as Chalons, and the Germans were thus enabled 
to keep up their line of communication and obtain supplies. 
Montm^dy and Bitsche were of comparatively little im- 
portance, and the attention of both Powers was now directed 
to Metz, the defence of which was regarded by the Parisians 
as the main hope of the country, since if Bazaine could 
break through the beleaguering force, he could bring his army 
to the relief of Paris, where, however, the great hosts of 
Germany had drawn closer and closer, until capitulation was 
demanded with the threat of bombardment if the demand 
were not complied with. 

The Empress and the Prince Imperial both escaped from 
Paris separately, and met in England, where they afterwards 
tock^«ip their abode at a private residence at Chislehurst, in 
Kent. 

The new ministry was thus constituted : General Trochu, 
i President of the Government, with full military powers for 
, the national defence ; M. Jules Eavre, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; M. Gambetta, Interior; General Leflo, War; M. 
Fourichon, Marine; M. Cremieux, Justice; M. Picard, 
Finance ; M. Jules Simon, Public Instruction and Religion ; 
M. Magnin, Agriculture ; M. Dorian, Public Works. 

A decree of the Ministry dissolved the Corps L^gislatif^and 
abolished the Senate and the Piesideiic^ ol\>\<&^^\^^^^'^'^^< 
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The manuracturc and sale of arms were declared al 

M. Etienop Jlago was nominntcd Major of Paris, with 
MM. l''locquet and Brisson as his adjuncts. M. Keratry wu 

. appointed Prefect of Police. 

The Committee for the Natiooa! Ded'iice was composed of 
bL the Deputies for Paris, bduding M. Rochefort, General 
Trachu being President ; M. Pavre, Vice-President ; and M. 
Ferrj, Secretary. 

An entire army for the defence was organised by the drill- 
ing and initrnotiou of the Mobiie^ the reconstruct ion of the 
National Guard, the reoeption of anmbers of Breton and Pro- 
vincial Mobiles aad National Corps, the drafting into the 
regimrnts of soldiers who bad escaped from the defeats of 
tJie early dajs of the war, and the training of all men and 

I bojs who coold bear arnis to take part in the defenco of Uie 
citj. 

' On the 97th October Marshal Bazaine capitulated. 
There were 180,000 prisoners, iuctuding 30,000 sick t ' 
wounded. The cause of Prance seemed almost bopelesa; 
and although the iniellig«nce of this hitest defeut was kept 
from the knowledge of the Parisians as long ns possible, Uw 
newa reached them at last aad made tbcm desperate. 
UiroBgb these terrible calamities Gambetta was in the pro. 

I vinces, b; constant exertion, her; addresses, and a display of 
great personal energy and courage, ecdeavourlng to keep up 
the heart of the people. It was a task no longer posaible, 
howBTer ; every sortie from Paris was repiUsed. The scattered 
forces in every department could gain no permaoent advantage, 
but were constantly defeated and driven back by the varions 
German armies under their several generals. More than all, 
Paris was shut up from the world, and was threatened with 
fflmine. It was already suffering terribly from want of pro- 
visions, and had to stiatain an army for its defence. Tlie 
bombardment, too, was cipected. Everywhere the Germane 
were preparing their tremendous artillery for the siege; 
ererjwhexe the iavaaion ot Itautc MenneA lo he compl^ 
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General Chanzy was defeated at Mans, Bourbaki in the east, 
where he was pursued by Greneral Werder, Faidherbe was 
powerless in the north against Yon Goeben, while the fortress 
of Peronne capitulated with 3000 prisoners. 

On the last day of November General Dncrox made a 
great sortie from Paris with a large number of men, but 
without being able to break the enemy's line or to hold any 
important position. 

Whenever the French made an effort they were afterwards 
compelled to retire, and, meantime, the German investment 
was drawing closer and closer to the fortifications of Paris, 
aad the heavy batteries beginnix^ to play on the outskirts. 

The attitude of the people inside the Frraich capital was 
brave, and exhibited a determination to endure much before 
they would consent to ci^itulate. Provisions ran short, 
although the utmost care was taken of such supfdies as could 
be obtained. Droves of cattle had been placed in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and provisions (brought in before the completion 
of the investment, when the villagers of the surrounding 
district sought refuge in the capital) were stored, and their 
consumption regulated by instruction of the Government. 
Many people were famishing, and as the time went on rats, 
dogs, cats, and any kind of ofial were among the frequent 
articles of diet ; while bread, of the very coarsest kind, be- 
came so scarce, that it was with difficulty procured in suffi- 
cient quantity to satisfy hunger, even for a single meal. 
Horae-flesh was one of the luxuries of the most privileged 
of the lower class, and horse-beef rations were served to 
the Mobiles. The greater number of the workmen were, 
of course, among the defenders, and these had rations served 
out to them, while their families were also provided 
with a certain quantity of food. Vegetables became so scarce 
that parties would go out beyond the forts in order to dig the 
half-decayed potatoes from the fields, although they were 
exposed to the fire of the Prussian guns. 

The French artillery played on the Prussian foreposts, and 
4iraong the worst injuries was the de&tx\»*^OTL^\ ^^^i^asRi^ 
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8l- Cloud b; the Grini; of ILu Freucb, vho at first faocied 
that the toyal head-quartera were there. 

So passed the ChristoiBi of 1S70, the Prussian and Grnnsn 
besiegers vell-fcd, aud with commnDications open to the Rhine, 
M) that supplies could constanll; reach ibem ; tho French, 
beleagaered in their beautiful capital, suSering from want of 
food, and witli a kind of desperation, in pkce of the 
hope of aid from without, that bad prcTionsI; anstaiaed 
them. 

or course, large nnmbers of people had left Paris at the 
beginning of the siege, and the city was so completelr 
blockaded that it became isolated, iio one being able lo pass 
the German line!> except bj some desperate cliance, or b; 
special favour of the Prussian commnnder. Balloons were 
frequently dispatched with letters, which, if tliej reached 
Brenoh territory uaoccopied by the Germans, were sent to 
their destination. Gambetta, an encri;etic advocate of the 
Kepublic, went out to stimulate the people of the provinces 
to rise against the invader. He reached Tours, where a kind 
of external Provisional Government of Defence was formed. 
The only communication was by balloons or carrier pigeons. 
In the latter cose, letters microscopically photographed were 
tied to the birds, and the photographs, greatly magnified by 
uenDB of powerful glasses, could be read whea they reached 
their destination. The bombardment was carried on almost 
without intermission, and the shells reached the populoos 
parts of Paris, where many people were killed in the streets. 
After a disastrous sortie, on tlie 19th of January, wherein 
the French were beaten back with great loss, there began to 
arise rumours of capitulation. Defence was becoming alto- 
gether hopeless, aud it would be better to yield than to courl 
the actual destruction of tbe capital. 

M. Jules Favre had already beeu attempting to negotiate 
with tbe King of Prussia— by that time acknowledged as 
Emperor of Germany— a title which had been ofieredto hint 
on behalf of the whole natiou, and which he had accepted. 
On tbe SSth of January an agteeoientvas made to coi 
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negotiations for the surrender of Paris, the capitulation to be 
preceded by an armistice by land and sea. 

The armistice was to begin in Paris at once, and in the 
departments in three days, and to expire on the 19th of 
February, at noon. 

The prisoners and prizes made were to be restored. Elec- '. 
tions for an Assembly to decide upon war or peace were to be 
held, Bordeaux being fixed upon as the place of meeting. 
All the forts around Paris were to surrender at once, the 
enceinte to be disarmed. The Line, Marines, and Mobile 
Guards were to be prisoners of war, except 12,000 for main- 
taining public order. The prisoners of war were to remain 
during the armistice within the waUs of the capital, after 
they had laid down their arms. The National Guards and 
Gendarmes were to keep their arms for the preservation of 
order, and all corps of Francs-Tireurs were to be disbanded. 
The Germans were, as much as lay in their power, to facilitate 
the task of the French commissariat for revictualling Parisi 
In order to leave Paris, the permission of the French autho* 
rities must necessarily be accompanied by the German visa. 
Public property was not to be removed during the armistice. 
All German prisoners of war were immediately to be exchanged 
against a proportionate number of French prisoners; also 
captains of vessels and others, as well as civilian prisoners on 
both sides. 

Immediate preparations were made for revictualling Paris, 
and large quantities of medicines, comforts, and provisions 
were at once sent from England and America, to be gratui- 
tously distributed to the starved and suffering people. 

Of course, the armistice and the negotiations for the capitu-^ ^ 
lation of Paris were but preliminary to further negotiations 
for the conclusion of peace. These were several times nearly 
broken off, and it was feared that the bombardment might 
again be commenced, but at length the peace was agreed to, 
and sorrowfully enough terms were accepted by the French 
Assembly at Bordeaux, whither the Government had been 
removed under the Presidency of M. T\i\fet^. 
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Fraore renounced in faroar □( the Gcrninn Empire Ike 
fifth part o! LorruDC, JDcluiUng Meli nai Tktoovitle, and 
Alaoco, less Belfort. 

France was to pa; tbe «nia of &je millianU of frants^ or 
£800.000,000, of ffhioil £10.000.000 was to be paid in 1S71. 
and the remainder by ioitalmeiita extending orer three jears. 

The German troops would b^n to cTacnate the Prrnch 
territor; a» soon as the treat j vas ratiSed. Thej were then 
to cracoate the interior of Paris and *-■-■ fit departments Ijin^ 
in the western region. The cTacaation of the other depart- 
ments to take place gradually after payment of the Gut 
milliard, and proportioualelj to tbc payment of the ofter 
four milliards. 

Interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum waa to be 
paid DQ the amount remaining due from the date of the rati- 
HcatioD of the treaty. 

Tbe German troops were not to levy any reqaisitlans n 
the departments occupied by them, but were In be maJntaiotd 
at the coat of fiance. 

The entry of tbe German troops into Paris took place on 
Wednesday, the let of March. In accordance with tha 
announce meot already made the leading journals did not 
iippcur. There were but fev people in tbe streets, all tha 
shops were closed, and the windows were shut. The aspect 
of the city is described as most gloomy and mournful. Up to 
mid-day no disturbances bad been reported. The demeanour 
of the people of Paris Is said f o hare been very digniSed Rod 
adniirabU. The adTanced boily of Germnn troops which 
entered tbe Champs Elys^es L'oneisted of ^m 300O to 
4O0O treu. Tiieir appearance wos very fine and soldier-like, 
A double line of sentinels prevented tbe people from paaains 
Ibe limits respectively assigned to the French and Qennan 
troops. Paris was not so agitated □□ the previous day u it 
l&d been on the Monday, and the more moderate portion of 
'he population did all iu their power to allay the excitement. 
Tbeie was, however, a great deal of popular demonstration 
in several districts. 
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M. Thiers was elected in eighteen departments, General 
Trocha in seven, General Changarnier in fonr, M. Gambetta 
and M. Jules Eavre were also returned more than once. 
General Thomas resigned his post as commandant of the 
National Guards, and the command was provisionally given to 
General Yinoy. Garibaldi resigned his post as a representa- 
tive, refusing to serve in the Assembly to which he had been 
elected, and at once left Bordeaux for Caprera. 

The first meeting of the National Assembly was held at 
Bordeaux, on Sunday, February l*2th. Between 250 and 
300 members were present, and instead of waiting for 
others it was decided to constitute the Assembly at once. 
The secretaries and other officials were elected and the sitting 
was then adjourned. At the second sitting on Monday, M. 
Jules Favre, in the name of his colleagues, resigned the 
powers of the Government of National Defence, but they 
remained in office till the establishment of anew Government, 
M. Favre asking permission to return to his difficult duties, as a 
prolongation of the armistice would probably become necessary. 

A proclamation from the ex-£mperor Napoleon III. 
dated February 8th, 1871, and addressed to the French 
people, said : ** Betrayed by fortune, I have preserved since 
my captivity that profound silence which is misfortune's 
mourning. So long as the armies of France and Germany 
confronted each other I abstained from all steps or words 
which might have divided the public mind. I can no longer 
be silent in face of the disasters of my country without 
appearing to be insensible to its sufferings. When I was 
compelled to surrender myself a prisoner I could not treat for 
peace ; my decisions would have seemed to be dictated by 
personal considerations; I left to the Government of the 
Kegent the duty of deciding whether the interests of the 
nation required a ooniinuation of the struggle. Notwith- 
standing unheard-of reverses, France was not subdued. Oar 
strongholds still held out, a few departments were invaded, 
Paris was in a state of defence, and the area of our mis- 
fortunes might have been limited. 
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"Bat wliile altestioii was fixed an the enemf , an insurrectioa 
brote out in Paris. Tbe seat of tlie national representatites 

I Tiolated, the earet; of the Empress was threatened, i 
Goveninieiit inalalled itself bj aurpriae in the Hotel de Viile, 
and the Empire which the whole nation had just acclaimed 
for the third time was overthrown, abandoned bj tliose who 
should have been its derenders. Setting aside for n time idt 
present iments, I eiolaimed : ' WTiat matter the djnastj if the 
countrj can be saved i' and instead of protesting against tk 
violence done again&t right, I desired tbe success of the 
National Defence, and I have admired the patriotic devotion 
shown by the offspring of all classes and of all parties. Now 
tbat the struggle is suspeoded, tliat tlie capital, natwith' 
standing an heroic resistance, has succumbed, and that all 
reasouable chance of victory has disappeared, it ia time to 
ask foe an account from those who have usarped power, of 
the blood shed without necessitj, the ruin heaped up with- 
out rcasou, the resources of the country squandered without 
conltol. 

" The destinies of France cannot be abandoned to a GoverS' 
ment without a comuilssion, which, while disorganiaiiiK tbe 
adminisl ration, has oot left standing a single autborilt 
emanating froui universal suffrage. The nation cannot h)Dp 
obey those who have no right to command. Ordeir, con- 
fidence, and solid peace will not be restored till the peoplo 
have been consulted as to which is the Government n 
capable of repairing the uational disasters. In tbe solemft 
circnm stances io which no are situated, in tbe face of u 
invasion and with Europe attentive, it is important thiC 
France should be one in her aims and desires as well ■ 
her decisions. Such is the object towards which tbe eObrta 
of all good citizens should tend. 

"As regards myself, bruised by so much injustice and aneli- 
bitter deception, I do not come forward to-day to claim rigfab 
which four times in twenty years you freely confirmed. In 
presence of the calamities wliicli afflict us there is no i 
for personal ambition', hut ao \qii^ ds ^.\ic ^anijle regnhrlf 
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assembled in its comitia shall not have manifested its \7ill, it 

^vill be my daty to address myself to the nation as its real 
representative, and to tell it that all that may be done with* 
out its direct participation is illegitimate. There is but 
one Government which has issued from the national 
sovereignty, and which, rising above the selfishness of parties, 
has the strength to heal your wounds, to reopen your hearts to 
hope, and your profaned churches to your prayers, and to bring 
back industry, concord, and peace to the bosom of the country." 

This document excited little attention, but it was replied 
to by a decision formally confirming the deposition of the 
Imperial dynasty. 

M. Thiers, as was expected, was invested by the Assembly 
with the chief direction of affairs in France, with power to 
appoint ministers. The following appointments were made : 
M. Dnfaure, Minister of Justice ; M. Jules Eavre, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs ; M. Picard, Minister of the Interior ; M. 
Jules Simon, Minister of Public Instruction ; M. Lambrecht, 
Minister of Commerce; Greneral Leflo, Minister of War; 
Admiral Pothuan, Minister of Marine ; M. de Larcy, Minister 
of Public Works ; M. Thiers himself undertaking no special 
ministerial portfolio, so as to have more time to devote himself 
to the general affairs of the country. 

The new Government was recognised by most of the 
foreign Powers — England, Germany, Russia, and Austria 
included. 

M. Thiers, at the Assembly, on Sunday, the 19th, explained 
the policy of his Government. At the present time, he said, 
there was only one line of policy to follow, and that was to 
put an end to the evils afflicting the country, and to put an end 
to the occupation of the enemy. The question of peace must 
be discussed courageously, and only accepted if honourable. 

The constitutional question could not be entertained while 
the country was in the grasp of an enemy. M. Jules Favre 
then proposed that, in order to facilitate negotiations, the 
Assembly should appoint a committee of fifteen Deputies 
to proceed to Paris, and be in cona.\.dii\> c,Q\Kai\)3i^Si»^^^^^'^ 
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tbe negotiators; uul tbc GoTernment proposed tfail dnriD|f 
tlic uef^-otiations tlic Asseiiibl; sbould suspund ita sittings. 

Theae propMab verc adopted, and the committee named. 
It was finailf settled tlist the Assembly should in future 
meet at Versajlica, nhere tlie town was to be occupied b; a 
Freucb corps immedUtclj on the departure of tbe Geriaait 
troops. 

The garriaoQ of Paris -was to couiiist of 40,000 troops 
under General Vino;, who vas to bo succcedtd by Marshal 
llacMahon. The men arriycd rapidly, those nho had formed 
the Army of the Loire being in a deplorable oondition. Thers 
were said to be 10,000 of the Army of Melz and 8000 
Bretons. They were encamped ia the Cbsmps-de-ldAn, 
Amidst the difficulties of tiie Bituation, intelligence amredof 
an iiujurrection in the province of Ornn, in Algeria, and a. 
transport service was mode ready for conveying troops to the 
scene of action for the purpose of suppressing the natiTe 
tribes wbo had taken part in the revolt. 

Still more serious events were approaching, howem. 
There were weU-rounded fears that a disturbance waa likelj 
to break ont in Paris. The ultra- Republicans of Bellevilla 
and Montmartre, wbo were all armed with muskets, and had &' 
good supply of am limn it ion, entrenched themselves at HonU 
matre on tbe nottb, and Montrouge on the south, and openlj 
Bet at defiance the rest of the city. At drst the Gbvemment 
took no active meaanrea against them; but on the 7tii, 
General d'Anrelle de Faladines, in an order of tbe day, on. 
aaaumiug the command of the National Guard of the Seine^ 
announced his Urm intention to repress oncrgetieally those 
who should attempt to disturb the public tranquillity. 0% . 
the same day there was a mutiny in the tenth battalion of 
the Mobiles of the Seine, who threatened to bang tbeir oom- 
mandor. It was, however, quelled without serious coiise> 
quences. Several commanders of battalions ol' the Natiotud ', 
Guard presented a memorial to General d'Aurelte de Pala- 
dines, in favour of tbe principle of electing their comniander- 
ht-cliief. The eittemeKcda -wete 5Kii^a^lc^cT■i iaii^aaat' 
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at the appointment of General d'Aurelle de Faladines to 
the command of the National Guard, for it implied that thia 
arm of the service must learn new habits of discipline. The 
Mayors of Paris unanimously expressed their opinion that 
the National Guard would surrender their cannon without any 
coercion. Upwards of one hundred battalions of the National 
Guard of Paris sent to General d'Aurelle de Paladines to 
congratulate him on his appointment as chief commander, and 
it was expected that on the return of those Deputies for Paris 
who tendered their resignation, the agitation would cease. The 
result will show how greatly the Government was mistaken. 
A week afterwards the men refused to give up their cannon 
on Montmartre, though there were said to be difiPerences of 
opinion in the ranks. Greneral d'Aurelle de Paladines in- 
structed the commandants of the National Guard to collect 
the men under their command, and order them to do special 
duties. Those who did not muster were to be fined six 
francs ; and it was expected that this penalty would greatly 
reduce the number of the recalcitrants. General Vinoy, by 
virtue of the rights conferred upon him by the state of siege, 
decreed that the following six journals should be suspended : — 
Ld Fengeur, Mot d*Ordre, Cri du Peuphy Caricature, Phre 
Duchesne, and Bouche de Fer, The decree added that the 
publication of all new journals, treating either on politics or 
social economy, was forbidden until the state of siege had 
been raised. 

The removal of the National Assembly from Bordeaux to 
Versailles was voted by the Assembly by 461 to 104, while 
for a previous motion for removing it to Paris only 154 votes 
were given against 427. Louis Blanc protested against all 
apparent mistrust of Paris. .He spoke of the manly virtues 
of the inhabitants during the siege, and of the right thus 
acquired to the gratitude of the country. The transfer of 
the National Assembly to any other place would be fraught 
with danger, and might induce Paris to elect for itself a 
special Government. Thus civil war would be added to the 
already existing evils, besides which, e^erj ^\»^\k^\» Xa ^^rrr^- 
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tralbe Faria irould excite tbe jealousies of the otber 
towns of France, and gceatl; imperil natioDat unilj. 

This view of ihe case was too soon proved to be the correct 
one. It was determined bj the Government to put an end 
to the demonstration of the National Guard ou Montmartre, and 
for this pnrpose, early on the morning of Saturday, the IStb 
of March, a proclamation, signed bj M. Thiers, and counter- 
aigocd by the other tnJui^ters, was iasned, in which it vaa 
atated that actioD would previously have been taken against the 
insurgents but for the desire to give time to the deceived to 
separate from the deceivers, The cannon must be restored 
to the arsenals, it was added ; and all good citizens were re- 
quested to lend their assistance in order to secure this result, 
and tbus restore peace to the city. At the same time troops 
were sent to Montmartre to take possession of Ibe gum. 
This was done without conflict, and MO prisoners were 
made. Some hours afterwards — vis., nt half-past nine in the 
morning, battaliooa of the National Gunrd of Selleville and 
Montmartre, witli many soldiers of the hue, arrived, and re- 
leased the prisoners without meeting witli any resistance. 
Alitrailleuses hod been stationed on the hill by General Vinoy. 
These were soon surrounded by the crowd, and the soldiers oa 
duty were asked if they intended to fire upon the people. 
Tbe men at once fraternized with the msurgents, and allowed 
tliem to take away the mitrailleuses. Tbe troops who had 
charge of the captured cannon also fraternized with the 
people, and by tea o'clock Montmartre was agaia in posses- 
sian of tbe National Guards. About the same time some 
artillery soldiers io an adjoining street were surrounded b; 
the crowd and told to go and fight the Prussians, A 
lieutenant, the bridle of whose horse had been seized, drew 
his sword in a tlireatening manner, and was instantly shot* 
dead. A confused struggle followed, in which shots were 
fired, and several of the combatants wounded. All the 
soldiers thereupon fraterniied with the people, and gave up 
their arms and ammmiition. Generals Le Compte and C!£aient 
Thomas, wlio had been detained ks ^li^^cs b^ the iosu^icnt^ 
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were shot in the afternoon. After their success of the morn- 
ing, barricades were erected by the insurgents in Belleville, 
the Tauboarg St. Antoine, and on Montmartre. The troops 
of the line, under Greneral Yinoy, together with the Gendar- 
merie, withdrew in the course of the day to the left bank of 
the Seine, and thence concentrated at Versailles. 

The revolutionary central committee were complete masters 
of the day, and had assumed the functions of Government. 
They had taken possession of the Journal Officiel^ and pub- 
lished in its columns their manifestoes and proclamations. 
The construction of barricades was vigorously proceeding, 
and the I*]ational Guards occupied Ports Issy, Yanvres, and 
Bic^tre. The insurgents obtained possession of the treasury 
of the Hotel de Yille, and the funds of several mairies. The 
cash of the Bank of France was saved, having been removed 
to Yersailles, and the unissued notes destroyed. The city 
remained tranquil, and the shops were open as usual, but the 
tradesmen became discontented. Public opinion, on the 
Tuesday, was beginning to show itself ants^onistic to the 
Committee. 

The Assembly met at Yersailles for the first time on Mon- 
day, the 25th. The President having called attention to the 
insurrection in Paris, it was proposed that a committee of 
fifteen members, to support the Government in all necessary 
measures, should be appointed, and the proposal was adopted 
without dissent. The Committee unanimously sanctioned 
proclaiming the department of the Seine and Gise in a state 
of siege. General Trochu strongly denounced the assassina- 
tion of the two generals, and several members intimated their ' 
determination to proceed to Paris and demand the release 
of General Chanzy. The Gbvernment, in a proclamation to 
the prefects, stated that the Assembly unanimously con- 
demned the disorders and their authors, that the army had 
rallied before Yersailles, and that the mayors refused to con- 
duct the communal elections ordered by the Central Com- 
mittee. 

On Sunday, the 26th, the mTxmci^«\ e\fc^i\.\avi's» ^^^^^'^^ 
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the re?olutic«ii»ts were masters of Paris. Tlie choosing rf 
the Commune resiulted in tbe return of a lai^ nujoritj of 
the members of the " Central Committee," vliich had con* 
Btituted itself into an insurgent Government. Most of tba 
memben of ttiat bod; had been selected, amon^ tbem being 
J^lourens, Gambon, Felix Pjat, and Blasqui. The latter iai 
been condemned to death bj the Assembly for the affair of 
October.. Tlie party of order nas onl; successful in thrte 
arrondissements. i grent number, howefer, abstained fronl 
voting, either out of fear, or as not rocognising the validity 
of the elentions. Only about ISO.OOO electors out of S00,009 
on tbe register vent, to the poll. The Coatral Committed 
obtained a majority of fully two-tliirds. M. Louis Blaiw 
was among tlie candidates who had been rejected. 

The CommuDE was proclaimed at four o'clock p.k. oa 
Tuesday, the 38th, in the place de I'Hotel de ViUe, wl 
platform, covered with red cloth, had been erected before Oa 
great entrance of Henri IV. 

Another reign of terror was oommeuced, and imprigon' 
ments and executions of those who were denounced a 
affected persons increased daily. A week before, a complete 
massacre had occurred in the streets, when a number of 
persons, styling themselves friends of order, made a. demon- 
stration by means of forming a procession, and were al 
act upon by the Communists, who, however, declared that 
tbe processionists commenced the attack. 

Meantime, Versailles became a military camp. Tbe Pro- 
vincial National Guards arrived from all parts, while m 
and squadrons of cavalry also made their appearance. From 
the provinces there came satisfactory news. At ToulonsfV' 
Lyons, Marseilles, and St. Dtienne, in each of whioh th* 
Commune had been proclaimed, order had been established, 
though Marseilles was declared to be in a state of siege, 
the National Assembly a resolation signed by eighty member* 
to the effect that the Paris elections should be declared null 
and void was received with loud cheers. 

A large number of tmo'pa couoeitaiei A Versailles, ; 
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their formation into a regular army gave reason to wonder 
that the attack on Paris and the Communists should be 
delayed. Meanwhile the insui^nts were not idle. Enormous 
barricades, of solid earth and stone, were constructed. 
Gunpowder was laid in trenches in several parts of the city^ 
and in every direction (except, as it appears, at the forts, by 
which they might have hoped to repulse the attack of the 
Government Army) extensive preparations were made. 
The capital was once more in a state of siege, and again the 
bombardment commenced ; the wretched inhabitanU hiding 
themselves in cellars to escape its dangers, or the equal 
dangers of the violent and drunken rabble who belonged to 
the insurgent ranks. 

At last a severe encounter took place outside Paris on 
Sunday, the 2nd April, and a great battle was raging all day 
on Monday, in the same neighbourhood, which ended in. 
the complete defeat of the insurgent forces. 

In face of the approaching danger, the Communists began to 
exhibit the most abominable disposition. From the com- 
mencement their ranks had been very greatly composed of 
those who saw in the Revolution an opportunity for making 
war against property; and when this doctrine was openly 
advocated, there seemed to be some probability that Paris 
would fall into the hands of a horde of robbers and murderers,, 
who, in imitatmg the Revolution of 1798, were ready to com- 
mit over again the worst and most repulsive of its scenes. 

Among what were regarded as the regular political acts of 
the Commune was the abolition of any armed force except 
the National Guard, of which all able-bodied citizens should 
form a part. The payment of rent from October, 1870, to 
April, 1871, was annulled. Orders were given preventing^ 
chaplains in prison from celebrating mass. The seals of 
the Commune were placed on life assurance offices for the 
purpose of obtaining money. Requisitions were made to 
such an extent that supplies were stopped from coming into 
the city, and the octroi duty was reduced to about one-fQ^t^^ 
its usual amount, while shopkeepeift i^x^lettfe^V^ ^Q^^"<iMsa. 
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establiEhments to avoid the dcmunds of tbe '' patriots.* 
■noDc; could be obtuued b; tiie bolders of o?erdue coapoot 
of tlie rauiucipal loan, piijable on (he 1st of MarcL. With all 
tbia the leaders of the Revolution cxhibiled tlie utmost in- 
competence to form bd; scheme of regular GoveniDieiit, ai 
most of thcDi ieemed to be ignorant even of tbe first prin- 
ciples which inuGt determine social order. 

Notre Dame and sevemi other ehurches were pillaged o 
sacked, and private houses ivere eoaatantly broken into and 
propert; destroyed. Frie&ts were arrested in large uumbers; 
the Archbishop oF Paris was seized profeascdlj as a " hostage," 
and was conSned in the prison of Mazas. 

A harricflde commission was formed and enormous atrue- 
tures were formed in various quarters. Several newapapen 
were suppressed bj order of the Commune. Fighting went 
on to the west and south, between the National Guards on- 
one side and the Versailles troops on the other, with consi- 
derable losses to both, but without much positive advautage 
to either. On the south side a heavj cannonade was carried 
on between tbe forts Iss;, Yonvres, and Montrouge, and Uis 
Versailles batteries at Cbatillon, simultaneonslj w 
infantr; engagement. On the west. Fort Valerien and tho 
batteries at Nenillj and Courbevoie cannonaded the batteric* 
at the Neuilly, Maillot, and Temes gates, and the CommnDisI* ' 
briaklf returned the attack. There was al 
£oia de Boulogne and at Asuieres. The besiegers extended 
tbeir Ictt as far as St. Guen, almost close up to the Prussianai 
so that Paris was again invested ; they also strengthened 
themselves at Neuiily, Courbevoie, and Fubeaui. 

On the lOtli of Maj the treaty of peace with Germany v 
dofinitelj signed. The entire cost of the war to France was. 
estimated to he £330,000,000. M. Thiers sent a circular ti>. 
the prefects, in which be said : — " Order reigns in Franca 
with tbe exception of Paris. Tbe Government will act when 
the moment arrives. Up to the present, insigniScant movB- 
mrnts only have taken place, and accounts of the CommiUB 
Bre as faJse as are its ptinoiplcs. "Dcn'j Vnt <wXw^ c' 
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by the federals at Gbatillon The army awaits the 

moment of victory which will be gained without bloodshed. 
The insurrection is weary. Delegates have arrived at Ver- 
sailles. If sent by the Commune, tliey would not have 
been received; but they were received because they were 
sincere Republicans of Paris. My answer to them was inva- 
riably, ' No one menaces the Republic except assassins. The 
lives of the insurgents shall be spared. The unfortunate 
workmen shall temporarily continue to be subsidized. Paris 
must return into the common municipal law. All secession 
will be suppressed in France as was done in America.' This 
is my answer." 

The retaking of Paris had been unaccountably delayed. 
When it was effected, it was as sudden as it was successful. 
The Communists had lost all order, and were destitute of 
leadership. To attack the gates, at the least protected points, 
was a comparatively easy task. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, the 19th of May, the troopa 
of the Assembly took possession of the gates at St. Cloud, 
near Point du Jour, and at Montrouge, the insurgents 
having been swept from the bastions by the powerful artillery 
which had previously silenced their batteries at St. Cloud. 
The gate was battered down, when General Douay threw 
himself upon tbe breach with his troops, followed by the 
corps of Generals Ladmirault and Clinehaut. This was at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and Captain Treves with 300 
sailors held possession of the gate. Not a rifle was fired ; 
not a man killed or wounded. The insurgents had retired 
altogether, and the members of the Commune were occupied 
with their own efforts to escape. 

The generals who entered at St. Cloud marched through 
Passy to the Arc de Triomphe, while those who went in at 
Montrouge reached the vicinity of the Champs de Mars and 
the Invalides, opening communications at once with their 
allies on the north bank of the river. Only a small portion 
of Paris was still in the hands of the insurgents, who mad<^ 
a desperate stand, but were rapidi'j iot^ediX.^ ?,\x^iR.xis^ \si "Wi. 
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alUck no leas deapcrale. Then began a terrible ^stem 
revenge bj tlje agents and adiicrents of tlie defeated Con- 
munists, who entered hooaes and pablic buildings aod poured 
petroleum on the Qoora or in tbc cellara, aftenvarda settinff 
Gre to filiuvings and wood which hud previoiislj been placed 
there. The damage done added greatly to that irtidi tu 
the result of the sucDSSsire sieges. The number of eiecatiODS 
increased diiily, anii not for some time nan this last frenzied 
attempt of the iuaurgeots baffied. It left the French capita] 
dbSgured with ruins, amidst whicb invaluable public property 
and worka of art, which cannot be replaced, were destrojed. 
The Tuileries, the H&tel lie Ville, a portion of tlie Palaia 
Boyal, the Paluis de Justice, the Conaeil d'Etat, and a very 
large number of important bnildingB of a Ices national oharaoter 
were injnred or nearly sliattered, aud it was discoTered that 
many more were marked for deBtruotion. A vigorous aearch 
was made for the Communists, and it was difficult for any 
one either t« leave or to enter Faria, 

By Ilie IQth of June order began to be restored, and before 
the Ist uf July a sum far eKceeding the required loan of SO 
millions bad been subscribed in France. Paris bad become 
tranquil, and strangers in great mimbers entered tlie citj. 

The Cotnte de Cliambord issued a proclamation of wMdl 
nobody took much notice. The ex-Emperor Napoleon TIT , 
had been released from Wilheimshoe, and had joined his wifk 
and son at Ohialehurat in England. The aupplementoiT 
elections to the National Assembly took place on Sunday, 
the 1st of July. Of tbc 113 Deputies elected, above eighty 
were Consenative Republicans who supported iL Thiers. The 
army voted for the Jlepublican candidates, of whom &L Gam- 
betta obtained moat votes. A grand review of t)ie armj bad 
been lieldonthe 39lh of June at Longcbamps, and theteoopa 
were dialributed to their various stations, the commissiDit 
of the army re-organisation deciding that all FreBOhmsn 
bcUecu the ages of 20 and 40 should be liable to a term of 
cosjpulsory serrice. 
The arrests, trials, and cqvi.viO.to'q ol ft.o 
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-those implicated with the Commune continued till the autumn 
of 1871, when the National Assembly committed "the new 
Constitution to M. Thiers, who was made President of the 
Eepublic during the time of the duration of the Assembly 
itself. 



CHAPTER XL 

PROM THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE GERMAN TROOPS TO THE DEATH 

OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

(A.D. 1871—1879.) 

The President who had declared in favour of supporting the 
Eepublic was able iu 1872 to conclude a supplementary treaty 
with Germany for the immediate payment of £4>0,000,000, to 
•be followed by the retirement of German troops from six of 
the departments of France which they then occupied.' In 
August, the wealth of France, notwithstanding the heavy losses 
caused by the war, was shown by the fact that l^e loan of 
£120,000,000 was subscribed for so largely that the amount 
was repres^ited many times over by tender and large deposits, 
juid subscriptions were readily forthcoming. The commercial 
treaty with England was renewed, with some modifications, 
in accordance with the '' protectionist" policy of M. Thiers. 

The history of France, if it had already entered on a new 
course in 1873, was yet seriously afPected by an event which 
occurred in the very beginning of that year. 

It was on the 9th of January, three days after the Assembly 
Lad met, after its Christmas recess, that the electric wires 
flashed from Camden House, Chislehurst, to Versailles the 
news of the Emperor's death, just after the Deputies had 
arrived by the mid-day train. M. Barth^lemy de St. Hilaire 
appeared in the Salle des Pas Perdus and announced the 
message which had been received at the Ministry of the 
Interior. It was said that the first despatch had been in- 
tended for M. Rouher and had reached M. de Goulard's hands 
•by mistake. Cest e^reux ; c^estaffreiut I cx\eANXMili^'«a:^^iis^^J>s^ 
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leader vIientliF fact was proclaimeiltUidiininedistelyiiLththc 

test of his party he quitted the Chamber. That evening iDan* 
of tlieni crossed the eUaniiel, nod pressed to pRj Itieir Imi 
liomiige to the remains of the once powerf'il rnler of Franw, 
The gecersl impression in England ivas manifested b; (lie 
long articles and reports which appeared in the newspapers in 
aingnlar contrast with the comparatiTcl; brief notices, which, 
in France, varied aecording to the politics of the Torioas 
journals, but nearly all of whicb spoke with some degree of 
respect of ihe eoTereign who hud becnapromiDeatSgureanda 
migiitj inflnence in Europe for above twentj years, Gennine 
feeling was diiplajed. both b; Eai^lisb and French, at the 
lying in state of the Emperor and at the funeral service, and 
the ceremonials became important, and even significant, froo 
tJic gathering of representatives of all classes. The Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Ediuburgb, and Prince Christian joined 
the princes of the house of Bonaparte in paying, by their 
presence at Chislehurst, respect to the memory of tbe Emperor, 
and sympathy with the bereaved Empress and the Prince 
Imperial ; though the demonstrationa had no more political ' 
significance than the fervent eipressions of sympathy s 
to tbe ImperHl mouraers by the Queen and from the varii 
Courts of Europe. 

Tbe Emperor died at Camden Hou^e, Cbislehurst, on Thurs- 
day morning, the 9th of January. 1873. During the previous 
week he bud tkodecgonc a surgical operation. There was grave 
danger atteodiug the case, but late on Wednesday eTening 
there appeared to be a marked improvement in the patient's 
condition. At a quarter to ten on Thursday moming a con- 
sultation took place between tlie medical advisers, Sir Heni; 
Thompson, Dr. Conneau, Dr. le Baron Corvisnrt, Mr, CIovbt, 
and Mr. Foster, at which a third operation was oomiderwl 
advisable, and it was decided that it should take place at noon. 
At eleven o'clock, however, the foUowing announcement was 
published at tbe lodge at Camden House ;— 

"Camden Place, Cbislehurst, Jan. 9, 11 a.v 

"TJie Emperor was visited h^ bis medical attendants rt 
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eleven o'clock last night, again at two by Dr. Conneau ; at 
four A.M. by Dr. le Baron Corvisart, and at six a.m. by Sir 
Henry Thompson, each of whom found him sleeping soundly 
and materially better than on the previous night. Pulse 
between eighty and eighty-four. At 9*45 this morning his 
Majesty was seen by the above-named, and also by Mr. 

Clover, and an operation at noon was decided on 

At 10*25 signs of sinking appeared, the heart's action sud- 
denly failed, and he died at 10'45." When it was apparent 
that the last moments were arriving, the Empress Eugenie 
and suite were summoned to the sick chamber, and with the 
exception of Count Clary and the Duke de Bassano (who 
were absent from the house at the time) all the household 
were present. In the meantime the Prince Imperial was sent 
for from the Royal Academy, Woolwich, where he had en- 
tered as a military student, but the carriage which was sent for 
him did not return till after his father's death had taken place. 
This naturally occasioned much pain and appeared to increase 
the intense grief of the Empress. The Emperor had only 
been conscious for short intervals, during which he feebly 
addressed a few words to the Empress. The next day a post- 
mortem examination of the body was held, and on the Satur- 
day it was embalmed, clothed in the uniform which the Emperor 
wore at Sedan, and placed in the inner coffin. Two other coffins 
enclosed the remains, the outer one bearing the inscription : — 

" Napoleon III., Empereur des Eran^ais. Ne a Paris le 
20 Avril, 1808 ; mort i Camden Place, Chislehurst, le 9 
Janvier, 1873. R.I.P." 

The coffin, which had been removed to the hall which was 
iitted up for the lying in state, was edged with bunches of 
violets, and at the foot was a wreath of the same flowers 
with the letter " N " in immortelles. The Emperor was buried 
on Wednesday, the 15th, in a mortuary chapel within St. Mary's 
Church, Chislehurst, and the funeral procession included not only 
the Imperial family of the Bonapartes, but a large assembly of 
the representatives of the English Koyal Eamily, and the no- 
bility and representatives of the gte^i ^^\!Mii<e8» ^V'^jaj^Kss^'^s^ 
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rraiioe. Nearlj 40,000 persons witneasedthe spectaoio. 1 
serr'-~ was over bj a qnarter to oue, hnviog )a»ted quite u 
houi and aqunrter. TlierenBsii(ire1aniproce9sioii,but thewaj 
WHS kept clear till ail who cbose returned to Camden Place. 
The Prince Imperial was to hold a lov^e as a. fitting ai 
ledgment to those who had oome so far to honoor bis fatiiei'* 
grave. It was held first in the large drawing-room at Cam- 
den Place, and the ground fioor of the hoase was soon filbd 
with Imperialists of rank. When tbese liad paid IheiF 
respects, the great mass of the people who still crowded tbe 
walks and grounds — there was a little empire of perhaps 2000 
Frenchmen within tbe precincts ot Camden Place — wbtb 
formed on the edge of the grass, beginniiig at right and laft 
of the ball door, continuing round both sides of the gn*d 
•weep and to the lodge gate. Where the ranta of people met, 
a group of FrsDch workmen waited at the hall door with tiMr 
nag, The Prince, with the members of the Imperial honw- 
hould, walked along the line, and received the apontaneoiu 
and hearty acchimations imd sympathies of his friends. 

In speaking of the death of the Emperor, the Timet aoid:- 
" It is now known that his sufferings were oaiculated to affect 
tbe firmncsa of bis reeolutioQ, and tbe soundness of hii 
judgment, and probably the anticipation of an early d 
may have increased tbe nervous solicitade for the permanenoB 
of his dynasty which produced its ruin. His singular dig- 
position, bia sudden and unexpected rise to power, 
meiidian splendour of his reign, and the sinmltaueosa col- 
lapse of the empire and of France, will secure to Napolem 
III. a conspicuous place in history ; while his mixed a 
ambiguous character will long furnish inexhaustible mat 
of controversy. The ridicule which attended his eariy ad- 
Tentnres at Straebourg and Boulogne was aftervrarda e~ 
fay tbe practical proof Hint he understood the nature of tbe 
French people and the French army better than his critic*. 
His Crimean and Italiiin waia, though both enterprises, wen 
in the first instance tmpopular, produced by their results ft 
1 ielkf, both iu France and in "Sutq^, m 'm» ^Md furtniie; 
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and the great majority of his subjects revered an absolute 
ruler who had, as they thought, rehabilitated the national flag 
for the first time since Waterloo. So long as he steadily 
suppressed every kind of constitutional liberty his supremacy 
seemed to be secure. After many years in which free political 
discussion had been rigorously prohibited, unbounded license 
was suddenly granted to revolutionary orators and journalists, 
who attacked not only the empire, but the foundations of 
social order. Even in the last year of his reign Napoleon III. 
once more appealed to the vote of the people against the 
incendiaries of Paris. The maintenance of the Imperial 
system was affirmed by a vast majority ; but unfortunately 
some thousands of soldiers gave their votes against the em- 
pire, and, in his alarm and uncertainty, the Emperor yielded 
to the pressure of fanatics and courtiers, and insanely pre- 
'Cipitated the final rupture with Germany. His party in 
Erance survives him, but with uncertain hopes, and it is 
impossible to know whether the popularity of the dynasty of 
Bonaparte is extinct in Erance, nor is the heir of the family 
old enough to justify a confident opinion of his capacity. At 
present even the rural population seems to favour the 
definitive establishment of a Bepublic, while the Assembly, 
which has hitherto successfully asserted its own supremacy^ 
maintains a provisional form of Government, approaching as 
far as circumstances allow to the type of a constitutional 
monarchy." 

This was written at the end of 1873. Eor more than two 
years M. Thiers had been so indispensable as chief of the 
executive that he had frequently defeated his opponents by 
threatening to resign ; but the Eepublic was associated with 
the extreme opinions entertained by those opponents, and 
there came a reaction which was mainly supported by M. 
-Gambetta. The party of which he was the exponent, and 
others far more revolutionary, joined against the majority, and, 
when the Assembly met in May after a short recess, M. 
Thiers had reconstituted his ministry by removing M. de 
Goulard and M. Jules Simon, and adiXKi^Nkn^ >L« ^mssso. 
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ir Bod other Liberals who iiad Tonnerlj belonged to 

Orleanists. A Bill on the organisalion of public power vu 
presented b; the Government, providing for the election of ■ 
Senate to hold office Tor ten ;ears, ^ad for the election ot tht 
popular Chamber by teparattarroiidiiteiiieiilt, and it was pro- 
posed that the President of the lUpublic, who wu to bs 
elected for five jears, should have pover jointlj with ths- 
Senate to dissolre the Assembly. The Due dc Broglie, the 
leuder of the Conservative party, moved an amendinent whiiA 
was carried b; a small majorit; of fourteeu. HL Thiers 
tendered his resigiiatian, which this time vas accepted, and 
Marshal MacMahoii was invited to assume the presidency, 
The Due de Broglie became President of the Council, and 
M.. Magne, the ablust man la the Empire for such a position, 
was niade Minister of Finance. But Ihe arduoua and pat- 
riotic work of M. Thiers had then begun to redeem thft' 
country. Early in April be had announced tbat arrauge- 
meuts for the liquidation of the debt to Germany were coOt 
plete, and that the fiusi evacuation of Erench territory by tha' 
German troops would be accomplijihed on the 4th of Sepi 
tember. Within a few days after be bad retired from offiC9 
the German army of oecupation was withdrawn, a year and 
a-boif before the time at which it was originally stipulated 
that the payment should be completed. 

The Eastern department, which more immediateiy profited 
by the departure of the foreign garrison, not unreasoaably 
paid public honour to the statesman who had accompliahed 
their liberation, although be was no Ioniser oficially entrusted 
with the conduct of affMira. By a curious complication the 
rnpture of the majority with the President was immediately 
caused by an attack of the Extreme Democrats on his 
Government. M. de Hemusat, one of the President's most 
confidential colleagues, became candidate for a vacancy in lh» 
representation of Paris immediately after he had signed, as 
Foreign MiiLiaUr, the Treaty of Evacuation. The Radical 
party, combined with the late adherents of the Commune, 
thowed their gratitude (w t\ie setNica^ a'i U\s President and 
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his ministers by returning, instead of M. de R^musat, M. 
Barodet, who was only redeemed from utter obscurity by his 
notorious complicity with the promoters of disorder during 
his municipal administration of Lyons. This suicidal attack 
on the statesman who was best able to promote the establish- 
ment of a Republic, while it frightened many recent converts 
into recantation, furnished the advocates of Monarchy with 
a triumphant demonstration that the anarchists were strong 
enough in Paris, if not in France, to control the policy of the 
Bepublican party. 

Notwithstanding some startling excesses of authority ou 
the part of the Minister of the Interior, the majority of the 
Government in the Assembly steadily increased, while the 
constituencies took every opportunity of returning Republican 
candidates for vacant seats. It soon became evident that the 
designs of the Conservative party were not .confined to the 
establishment of a Provisional Government of their choice, 
4uid the long-existing difference between the Legitimists and 
the supporters of the House of Orleans was at last terminated 
hj a formal visit to Trohsdorff, at which the Comte de Paris 
acknowledged the hereditary right of the Comte de Cham- 
bord, abandoning ou behalf of himself and his family all rival 
pretensions to the Crown. The Bonapartists, under the 
guidance of M. Rouher, had assisted in the overthrow of M. 
Thiers, and had accepted a share of Ministerial offices. It 
was not to be supposed that the adherents of the Empire 
would concur in the restoration of the House of Bourbon ; 
but the Royalists thought themselves strong enough to accom- 
plish their design by their own unassisted forces. The 
Legitimist Pretender was, with great difficulty, induced to 
promise the maintenance of Liberal institutions, and even to 
modify his strange persistency in substituting the white flag 
of the old Monarchy for the tricolor. The Assembly would 
probably have proclaimed Henry V. as King of France if the 
candidate had not at the last moment revived in a strange 
letter his incredible protest against the use of the national 
flag. In rhetorical phrase, he a^ke^ Va»X. \ci& ^^^^x«» 
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utcestoT Ueary IV. vould bare said to n demand that h» 
■honld abandon the Bag of Argues and of Xvrj. A eontem- 
pomij vrcitec says :— " It might have been answered that the 
higblj practical Moaarcli who said that ' Paris was well worth 
a mass,' would liav« surrendered liis flag at least aseasilj u 
his religion, but i here is no useinarguing witharecluse whosv 
prejudices are probably confirmed bj the iDfiuence of hit 
family and his pett; court." The snpporters of Honarcbf 
necessarily witiidrew from the cause of the chivalrous but in 
practicable Prelcndcr; and the ministers proposed to the 
Assembly the appointment of Marshal Mac&IahoD as President 
for a tenn of ten years, whirh was afterwards reduced, by way irf 
compromise, to seven. The Consetrativea had not miscalonlated 
their strength ; for, notwithstanding the discredit which thej 
may have incorred by their abortive attempt to restore thft 
Monarchy, a seceseioa from the Left Centre, which n 
inSneuced by fearof the Sitrcme Be publicaos, enabled \h» 
dominant party to carry all tlicir proposals by great i 
increasing majorities. With the legal power conferred by titt 

[ Assembly, and with the army at his back, the President beU 

I hia ot&CB socurelj. 

The invincible prejudice of M.Thiers against freedom of 
trade had produced unforeseen complications. Notwithstand- 
ing the considerate deference of the English Government to 
the wishes of the President, the modification of Mr. Cobden'a- 
treaty had not enabled France to re-impose Proteotlre dutiea. 
The Continental States uaanimonaly declined to anticipate the 
term at which their Commercial Treaties were to expire; and 
after the change of Government no further attempt w 
to resume the policy of prohibition. Another conseqaenoe oC ' 
tlie removal of M. Thiers from power was the deterrainatioa-, 
of the Government to proceed with the trial of Marshal ' 
Eaxaiiie. The late President, whatever may have beeu his i 
personal judgment on the merits of tlie case, was convinced 
that minute inquiry bto the disasters of the war would pro*, 
duce no public advantage sufficient to compensate for ths 
ptinfal exposure of na1.iona,\ scsaWs. Tm; Qavecament of 
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Marshal MacMahon arrived at a different oonclnaion, and the 
inquiry commenced in the autumn before a oourt-martiai of 
general officers, under the preaidencj of the Due d'Aumale. 
Marshal Bazaine was charged not onlj with militarj 
incapaoitj in allowing himself to be blockaded by a nearly 
equal force in Metz and in his ultimate capitulation, bat 
also with a treasonable design of making himself, by the 
aid of his army and with the connivance of the enemy,, 
independent of the Government of National Defence, 
which had been universally acknowledged by France. The 
trial was conducted with a solemnity worthy of the grave 
issues which it involved, and the aouteness, the abundant 
knowledge, and the judicial impartiality Xi( the President of 
the Court were universally admired. On the charge of 
political badjaith the Court returned no direct verdict ; but 
on the issue whether the Marshal had done all that was re- 
quired by duty and honour, he was, by a unanimous vote, found 
guilty. In accordance with the clear prescriptions of the 
Military Code, the Court condemned the prisoner to degrada- 
tion and to death, but at the same time recommended him 
to mercy. The President of the Republic, in accordance with 
the general wish and expectation, commuted the punishment 
of death to confinement for twenty years in a fortress, and 
remitted the ceremony which, according to law, accompanies 
the sentence of degradation. 

Tlie Government soon became a mere conflict of parties which 
threatened to result in anarchy. In 1874, except that one 
year of the Provisional Septennate had already elapsed, tbe 
prospect of a constitutional settlement of the Trench Govern- 
ment seemed as remote as at the beginning of the year. 
The Extreme Republicans acquiesced for tbe most part in 
the self-denying policy of their leaders ; but at the municipal 
elections they determined to show their strength by return- 
ing councillors of their own colour in all the great towns of 
France. They succeeded in proving that the great majority 
of the urban population was Republican, but not that it 
inclined to moderate opiniona. In VX\^ %<e7cisst^ vfiso^c:^ ^ 
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parties, tlie BonapvUKls c4idc boldlj forward as compeliton 
with tfae Republicans tot the support of Lbr mass of tbc 
population. Their numben iu the Assembl; were smaU, hot 
the fu actio iiariea wtio sericd tlie Empire slill held mvij 
ailminiatrative posts ; and it was not to be forgotteu that oa 
the eve oS tlie war a vast mujorit; of the whole communit; 
Toted in favour of Napoleon III. The principal leaden (rf 
the party took the opportunity of the Prince Imperial's 
eighteenth birthday to pay him a visit of congratalation it 
Chialehurst, and the young Prince replied to tlieir addresau 
in phrases of tlie well-known Imperial type, which aome- 
what resembled the well-known utterances of his father. 

From the retirement of M. Thiers to the latest modi- 
fication of the Ministry, one or more Bonspartists had been 
included iu Marshal MacMahon's cabinet; but the parly now 
threatened open opposition. In Calvados, and in some other 
departments, Bonapartist candidates defeated their opponents 
at elections for the Assembly, with the result of reuniting 
for the time soine of the discordant Rcpublicaa sections. 
Prince Jerome Napoleon characteristically took occaaian to 
detach himself from the cause of the Prince Imperial, in the 
hope, it is supposed, of becoming himself the head of a Boui- 
partist Democracy. In the moQtb of May the Due de Brogli^ 
who had directed the policy oE the Governmeut since the fall 
of M. Thiers, introduced a project of a new ooBstitulion, 
including the establishment of a Grand Council, or Second 
Chamber, which was to be invested with the power of dis- 
solving the Assembly, Having been defeated on a question 
of procedure, the Minister resigned, and the Assembly did not 
seriously resume the discussion of the constitutional laws. 
Some of the members of the Due de Broglie's cabinet ra- 
tained office under General de Cisseyi but two months after- 
wards M\ Mague resigned in consequenoe of an. advene 
vote on a litianclal question, and he was accompanied into 
retirement by bb Bonapartist colleague, M. de Fourtoo. 
The Due Decazes then admiuistered Foreiga Affain 
iotb under the Dae dc &to^e axtd General de Qsbbj. 
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A violent Ultramontane journal, which had published offensive 
pastorals addressed by two Bishops to Catholics in Alsace 
and Lorraine, was suspended, in deference to the just remon- 
strances of the German Government. The Foreign Minister 
took every suitable opportunity of expressing friendly feeling 
to Italy, and he withdrew a frigate which had since the time 
of the French occupation been stationed at Civita Vecchia, 
with the professed object of providing a refuge for the Pope. 
When the German Government proposed to recognise Marshal 
Serrano's title, France, in concert with England, concurred in 
the same policy, and the Due Decazes returned a temperate 
and conciliatory answer to the remonstrances of the Govern- 
xnent of Madrid against its alleged encouragement of the 
Carlist insurrection. Marshal MacMahon, in an order of 
the day to the Army, and in speeches made during a tour in 
the Western Provinces, repeatedly announced his determina- 
tion to maintain, against aU opposition, the power which he 
received from the Assembly to the end of the term of seven 
years. With the exception of the Legitimists, and of a small 
section of Extreme Republicans, all parties had sufficient 
reasons for supporting the Septennate. The Imperialists pre- 
ferred that a popular vote should be taken when the Prince 
Imperial attained full age ; the Orleanists were powerless as 
long as the Comte de Chambord lived; and M. Gambetta 
was ready on behalf of the Republicans to support the autho- 
rity of the Marshal on condition that the Republic was prO' 
claimed. 

In the course of the year attention was temporarily diverted 
from current political questions by two curious and similar 
occurrences. M. Rochefort escaped from his remote place of • 
confinement in New Caledonia, and ex-Marshal Bazaiue from 
the island of St. Marguerite. Neither event had any practical 
importance. 

In 1875 all parties in France were occupied with domestic 
political combinations. At the beginning of the year the 
duration of the Assembly and of the provisional state <\C 
affairs seemed likely to be inde&mle, k TaK8j9a%^\x.wsi.*^«>Ri 
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Presideot, recommeniliug tbetnsiitutionof aScuatr, produced 

na practical result, uiiil a prapoul bj llie Left Centre Im 
the proclAmation of the Republic ms rejected bj ik 
AasemUj. The llrat &te|) to liie enactment of a Cooslititiiioi 
was the adoption by a uiajocitj of one of H, Walloa's pin- 
poul that the President of the Republic should in fntBit bt 
elected b; a joint vote of Ibe Assembly and the Senate. 
General dc Ciasey's Ministry had previously resigned, though 
they continued provisionally to )ioId office ; the Sxttemu 
Left, through the factious abstention of the IiSgitiioisU 
and the calcuhited support at the Boufipartists, carried 
ou amendment for Lbc election of the Senate by nni- 
versal auffriige. The Marsbnl, as might be expected, 
refused by a formal message his assent to the amendmeal. 
and finally the Senate Bill was lost on a division. The dead' 
lock of patties was at lust re'.ieved in eonsequeace of lh« 
alarm which had been caoaed by the success of the Imperial 
candidatea at two or three isolated elections. The m^oiity 
of the Assembly civisented for once to unite sgaiast a conmiDD 
enemy, and a Ministry which dated its term of office from the 
10th of March agreed formally to recognise the Republic 
and lo assist the Assembly in framing the Constitution. M. 
Buffet, who had lately been re-elected President of thi 
Assembly by a large majority, became head of the Cabinel 
and Micister of the Interior. M. Dufaure, as Keeper of the 
8eal», and M. Leon Say, as Minister of Finance, represented 
the Left Centre or Moderate Republieans. General de Ciasey, 
a soldier rather than a politiciiin, resumed olRce as Minister of 
iWar- It was remarked, with some surprise, that Ihe Ducdc 
Audiffret-Fasqiiler was excluded from the neir cotubinaticii. 
He found some compensation in Hucceeding M. Buffet as 
President of the Chamber. The appointment of the Due 
iJecaaes as Minister of Foreign Atfairs commanded general 
conBdcDcc The Due de Brogiie had temporarily become un- 
popular, and he wuutd have been obnoxious Co the Left, wlio 
for the time supported the Ministry. Tlie unstable condition 
.which vaa rupreseated bj ibe uev Ga<ieranient i 
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formally instituted on the 25tii of February. On the pro- 
posal of M. Wallou, it was resolved that a Senate of 300 
members should be elected by different methods. Seventy- 
five Senators were to be appointed for life, in the first in- 
stance by the Assembly, and afterwards by the Senate itself. 
The remainder were to be elected for shorter terms by the 
Conseils Generaux of the Departments, with the addition of 
certain local representatives of the smaller districts. The 
necessity of universal suffrage, which Ledni Rollin invented 
in 1848, precluded all discussion on the constituency which 
was to return the Assembly. 

M. Gambetta and the entire- Democratic party naturally 
supported the system of departmental election, or 8crutm 
de lAste, which compels the voter to accept a list of candi- 
dates which has been prepared by the managers of his party. 
All the Conservative sections unanimously preferred the 
Bcrutm d'Arrondisement — members of the Chamber to 
retain their seats for four years ; the Members of the Senate 
should meet on the 7th of March, 1876. 

It was rather the misfortune of the nation than of the 
Assembly that all the great parties were irreconcilably anta- 
gonistic to one another. Three factions— the ultra- Legiti- 
mists, the ultra-Republicans, and the Bonapartists — were 
not even loyally disposed to give the new Constitution a 
chance of success. Some of them desired anarchv for its ovrn 
sake, and some in the hope that it might prepare the way for 
an Emperor or a King. 

At the commencement of the year 1876 considerable poli- 
tical agitation was caused because of speculations as to the 
attitude which would be assumed by Marshal MacMahon and 
the probable result of the elections. M. Casimir Perier 
strongly urged that the new President should be supported. 
" Let us," he said, " give our votes only to tliose who want the 
Repilblic to be irreproachable, strictly bound up with Conser- 
vative interests, never sundering democracy from liberty or 
Uberty from order. Let us ask candidates to declare expressly 
that the right of revision is in theic e^^ ^ xsv^^i'^ ^\ \ss£^^^* 
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ing and oonaolidatiug our iustitutions, and not a Weapon 
deiilrojint; them. Two-thirds of the Senators elected Ihs 
yetr will be still in office in 18S0, and all moreover, as veil as 
the deputies elected in 1876, maj hare to decide on the vtn- 
aion trtlie Preddent of the Hepublic proposes it before ISSO, 
and if tlie two CImmbers accept it. It is indispensablt' 
therefore that candidates explain themselves oa this point. 
General and vagne professions of faith, higli-ftown wordi 
devoid of reason, are now no longer in season. France is tired 
of ambiguities and reserves. Everybody should clearly show 
what he is and what lie wants. You can insist upon it, aud von 
will resolutel; set aside whoever disguises bis idea, for he 
will try and deceive jou." 

There was a struggle for rivalry among Ministers, and 
each proposition for a maaifesto to the country was opposed, 
until the Marshal issued au address of his own independentlj 
of the Hinisiers, who were squabbling amongst theniselres. 
It ran as follows ; — 

"Frenchmen, — Foe the first time during five years jou uc 
summoned to take part in a general election. Five years ago 
yon desired order and peace. At the price of the most cruel 
sacrifices, amid the most terrible trials, you obiained theitt. 
To-day you still want order and peace. The Senators and 
Deputies you will elect will be bound with the President of 
the Hepublic to strive to maintain them. It will be our duty 
lo apply together with sincerity the coustitutional laws of 
which I alone have the right till ISSO of proposing the revi- 
sion. After £n nmoy agitnttons, strifes, and misfortaaes, . 
repose is necessary to our oountiy ; and I think our iosUtu- 
tions ought not to be revised before having beeu l(^a% 
worked. Bnt to work them as the Bufety of France demaniJa, 
the conservative and truly liberal policy which I have con- 
stantly aimed at making prevail is indispensable. In order lo- 
sustain it, 1 appeal to the union of men who place the defenct^' 
of social order, respect for the hws, and devotion to the 
country above party recollections, aspirations, and engage- 
taents, I invite them a\V Ui lalij tovkui m^ Goveinment 
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Under the shelter of a strong and respected authority, the 
sacred rights which survive all changes of Government, and 
the legitimate interests which every Government should pro- 
tect, must find themselves in fuU security. It is necessary not 
only to disarm those who might disturb that security in the 
present, but to discourage those who menace it in the future 
by anti-social doctrines and revolutionary programmes. 
France knows that I never sought nor desired the power 
with which I am invested, but she may rely on my exercising 
it without feebleness ; and, in order that I may fulfil to the 
end the mission which is confided to me, I hope tiiat God 
will help me, and that the co-operation of the nation will 
not be lacking to me." 

This proclamation produced a decided and powerful effect ; 
there was a chorus of approval from different quarters, and 
M. Gambetta delivered a speech at Aix shortly afterwards in 
which he upheld the Eepublic, and exhibited the breadth and 
moderation of which he was capable, by saying : — " We are 
too anxious to repair the losses of France to exclude any 
Frenchman from the task of rousing up the country. 
They must not, however, enter the Republic with a mask and 
with deceitful words, for we will never tolerate hypocrisies. 
To those who were not with us in the hour of trial we offer 
a privileged rolcy for they have leisure, education, and social 
influence, and they may exercise their aptitudes for the benefit 
of all — a legitimate exchange, for their position in a past 
which excluded the democracy that now welcomes all sincere 



men," 



He concluded by drawing a forcible contrast between the 
only two possible regimes, the Republic and the Empire : — 
"I am sure what will be the answer of France when asked to 
change a system which helped you to get out of tlie hands of 
the foreigner, enabled you to pay the milliards of ransom, 
has made peace and industry prevail, brought nearer together 
various social strata, and reconstituted the military power of 
the country. When asked to change this systewv Cwt 'few^-^^ssssfc^ 
a dictator, or an adventurer. Vet \xs coiiloMvA^^^'t ^^-sj^sassx^sis^RK!^ 
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by our oonduot, and thus paye the way (or a revision in tlie 
BMui: of dcmocratio progreBa ; and let the generous populatioi 
o{ the Soutli, defamed as seditious and torbulent, set the 
ciai'iplc of calmness, moderation, and Gnaness. It has beeu 
I belli up lo terrjf; Frsuoc — let it be our example and guide." 
I Of ooorBB tlicrG were munerous addresses and uia^estoe^ 
, UBued bj the various candidates, and the success of tlie 
Republican candidates throughout the country was «la 
iritliout exception. One of the elections furnished w 
nmusGEnent b; revealing tbe ioternal diasensioDs of the & 
parte familj. M. Rouher and Prince Napoleon were cpponeab 
for the representation of Ajaccio in GorBica. The Prince 
Imperial then published a letter addreiised to M. Pietri, in 
whichhedeDOimcedthe active conduct of his relative, deojarii^ 
tbiit " un agi'cement between us coald onl; be sincere if tbe 
Friiico gave up pursuing a ])olitical conduct other than 
my own ; it would only have been dniable if he had 
abandoned all idea of candidacy for tlie Assembly, Dnfore- 
seeii incidents of debate would have placed bim in preseuoe 
of resolutions on which no previous decisions would bavti 
been come to between us. His votes would have been 
aoureG of fresh differeuces, tbe more serious as Iheir nun 
would have spread widely. When the Emperor was living, h'a 
authority was not questioned lu the bosom of his familj. A» 
for mc, I have the duty of establishing mine." 

But a little while afterwards there appeared a still m 
intcrcstittg cautribntion to tbe dispute, in the slupe of a 
letter which bad been written by the late Emperor to his 
ooDsin in 13G3, on the occasion of one of tbe speeches in 
Senate, by which Prince Napoleon was accQstomcd la show 
tiis antagonism, or at least his independence. Tbe Emperoi 
wrote ;— " Since the morrow of tbe day when I was elected 
Presideui of the Republio, j'ou have never ceased by yonr 
words and actions to be hostile to iny policy, whether dnr' 
my Prcsidcno; on December 2nd or sincethe Empire. How 
have I avenged rajseU lot this eondact P By seeking erary 
Ll)p/jL'r(unity of pulling joo Sovwwi, at m»V.vQ^ ■s'jo. a.-^csu^iv 
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\forthy jour rank, and of opening an arena for your brilliant 
qualities. Your Crimean command, yonr marriage, your 
dotation, your Ministry of Algeria, your corps d^armee in Italy^ 
your admission into the Senate and Council, are manifest 
proofs of my friendship for you. Need I recall how you have 
responded to them P In the East, your discouragement made 
you lose the fruits of a well-opened campaign. People have 
a right to be surprised that you never hold receptions, and 
tliat your name never appears in any charitable effort. Your 
Algerian portfolio you sent me back one fine day on account 
of an article in the Moniteur. As for your speeches in the 
Senate^ they have never been otherwise than a serious em- 
barrassment for my Government ; and yet you complain of 
my conduct towards you. People are astonished rather that 
I have so long tolerated in a member of my family an oppo- 
sition which alarms and casts hesitation among the partisans 
of our cause. The Timet not long ago, speaking of you, said 
that if an English Prince followed in England the same line 
of conduct as yours, he would be disavowed by public opinion. 
Be assured that it is the same in France, and that, except a 
few flatterers of no account, people disapprove an attitude 
which has all the appearance of rivalry.** Prince Ns^Ieon 
was, however, returned by the Corsicans as their repre- 
sentative in the Chamber of Deputies, where he took his 
seat on the Left. 

A Ministry was formed by M. Dufaure, who himself became 
Vice-President of the Council and Minister of JusticjS ; M. 
Leon Say, Minister of Finance, a position which he had held 
under M. Thiers ; and M. Waddington, an old friend of M. 
Thiers, who had been educated at Cambridge and had rowed iu 
the Eirst Trinity boat, was Minister of Public Instruction. 

One of the first steps taken by the new Parliamentary 
Government was the institution of a Budget Committee, 
whose duty it was to rectify the imperfections of the system 
of taxation as sanctioned by the previous Assembly, to obt^ain 
a sew valuation of the land, which had not been truly 
assessed for about thirty years. To t\i\^ ^viA^^^Xi^^sssK^^Rte 
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bettft vna ciccicd presideot, and te openi 
ceedings bj a brief, serioua, bnsincss-libe and able apeeoti, 
wtiich was well illustrated b; his anbsetjucut efforts tu 
niisQ expenditure. 

One ot llic first acts ot tbe Legialature was that of raising 
till" state o( siege in Paris; but while iLe temper 
deniieoa of Villctte and Belleville remaiaed so tnrbule 
the plots of Bonapartists were still so constant, the Assemblf 
remained at Versailles instead of returniof; to the capitid. 

The foreign policy of Franca during 1876 was chieflj oon- 
eerned with Eastern topics on the approach of the Huaso' 
Turkish wnr, and one incident was so remarkable as to cause 
great agitation in Europe. It appcnred from the official 
statement furnished b; Mehemet Faeha, the Qovcrnor- 
Geoeral of Saloniea, that ou tbe 5th of May a Bulgarian girl, 
who had embraced Islsmism, arrived bj the train for the 
purpose of nuthenticatini; her change of religion before IhS' 
proper authority. On the way from the station towards tbf 
Governor's house a crowd of Greeks, who had been inforrned 
of the E'fl's arrival and purpose, tore her from her escort, and.' 
oarried her off, at first to the resilience of the American Vice- 
CoDsnl, but afterwards 1o a place of concealment in theGreet;> 
quarter. A. crowd of Mussulmans, who were in the puhli 
garden and in the street, witnessed this carrying off of tlui' 
girl. In consequence, about 5000 Mussulmans came on tks 
following day to tlic Governor's kouai, demanding Ui»' 
restoration of the zirl, and declaring that her forcible 
and carrying off was a public nffroat. The local autboritip 
liostened to sssiire thcni that it had already taken steps 14 
procure ihe restitution of the girl, and succeeded 
persing the assembled mass of people. Tbe latter, bowever, 
crowded into the Santly-Djanie Mosque, near the komak, tO' 
insist on their demand. The two Consols of Germany Mid- 
France, regardless of the imminent personal risk involyedf 
proceeded to the Mosque and mingled with the crowd. The 
"'asha was in vuiu using eiery effort to dispersp t!ic tunml' 
iwd, and hia advice to U\6 Coiisula to withdraw fronj 
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danger was equally futile. It was asserted that the girl was 
at the time in the house of the German Consul, and as she 
was not produced the crowd burst through the doors, iell 
upon the Consuls and murdered them. The crime had scarcely 
been perpetrated when the girl arrived, and the rioters, on 
seeing her, began to disperse. It is needless to describe the 
effect produced, not only in Turkey but in the whole of 
Europe, by the news of this outrage. Although the Porte 
made profuse apologies and promises of justice, Frauce and 
Germany determined at once upon joint action. Squadrons 
were sent to Salonica; the funerals of the Consuls were cele- 
brated with great pomp, large bodies of French and German 
soldiers patrolling the streets, and one or two of the culprits, 
after trial, were executed. But a panic had sprearl beyond 
Salonica before this, and one important effect was the sum- 
moning of the English iieet to Besika Bay, where it was said 
to be ready to protect British inhabitants at Constantinople. 
Events succeeded each other fast, and speedily the memories 
of Salonica were lost in the news of a great coup d^etat at 
the capital, the Sultan Abdul Azis being deposed on the 30th 
of May. In the financial complications of Turkey and Egypt 
England and France acted in concert. As in the case of 
England, the affairs and interests of creditors were considered 
by the State to the extent of granting important powers to 
the various commissioners who went to report on and pre- 
scribe for the financial difficulties of the Khedive. When 
M. Joubert and Mr. Goschen, the respective representatives of 
the two countries, had matured their plans together, a success- 
ful issue was achieved. The abilities of Count Chaudordy 
enabled France to occupy a far more prominent and influential 
position at the European Conference than she had done since 
the disastrous war of 1870-71, and mindful of her duties as 
co-signitary of the Treaty of 1856, the Due Decazes, her 
representatiye as Foreign Minister, was far from evincing any 
desire to make the influence of France a mere echo of Russian 
interest, although the possibility of an alliance between 
Frauce and Russia was painfull j obvio\x&\.^ Qi^x\^'»xv'^, 
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It had been proposed in 1875 to hold another Internatioiat 
Exhibition in Paris, and to infite all nations to witness the 
recovery of the country from its sufferings. In 1876 the 
idea, which was cordially welcomed, assumed noore tangible 
form ; and after much discussion it was determined that the 
Exhibition should be held in 1878, on the site of the Champs 
dc Mars and of the adjacent Trocadero. A large subsidy was 
voted for the expenses of the building. 

A very satisfactory report on the condition of Algeria was 
issued this year by General Ghanzy, the Governor, who depre- 
cated the continual changes in the regime of the country, as 
retarding its development and creating confusion. He held 
that the aim of the Government should be to extend the civil 
territory, and increase the number of communes possessed of 
complete municipal privileges, which were already more nu- 
merous than those in which the mixed system prevailed — the 
mixed system being a compromise between fall municipal nde 
and the paternal administration of the native communes. He 
stated that within the previous year the territory had been 
increased by more than a million acres and nearly 80,000 
inhabitants, at the expense of the military territory. At 
present (in 1876) the civil territory comprised eleven and a 
half million acres, with 1,132,000 inhabitants, of whom 
252,852 were Europeans, 32,718 native Israelites, who had 
been naturalised French, and the remainder Arabs or Kabyles. 
He wished to see the area extended still further, as he con- 
sidered that the object which the Government should keep 
steadily in view was the eventual transformation of the entire 
colony into a civil territory. The whole of the territory was 
not, however, subject to the same regime^ for the distinction 
between the communes in possession of full municipal 
privileges and those regulated by the mixed system, as 
explained above, is a marked one ; the former, numbering 
1G6, have an area of 3,600,000 acres, with a population of 
555,807, of whom 127,821 are French, 32,660 naturalised 
Jews, 113,018 Europeans of other nations, and 282,808 
Jtfohamedans. These commwwi^ owm^^ ^ "Cwx^^ the civil 
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territory, and possess half the population. The commanes 
under the mixed system number sixty-three, of which forty- 
five are in civil and eighteen in military territory. The 
former have an extent of 7,400,000 acres, and a population of 
576,607 inhabitants, of whom 9888 are French people or 
naturalised Jews, 1683 Europeans of other nations, and the 
remainder natives. The eighteen mixed communes of the 
military territory have an area of 16,000,000, with a popula- 
tion of 138,689 ; of whom 4660 are Frenchmen or naturalised 
Jews, 1073 Europeans of other nations, and the rest 
natives. General Ghanzy stated in his report, that it is to the 
colonisation of these mixed communes, which, as the figures 
quoted above show, are at present so sparsely populated that 
his efforts were tending. But, as a writer in the Journal des 
D^cUs pointed out, the situation in Algeria is a very com- 
plicated one, for while it is deemed impossible to confer full 
municipal privileges on a commune in which a few French- 
men are lost amidst a host of natives. Frenchmen or other 
Europeans will not settle in a commune where they do not 
enjoy local liberties. 

General Ghanzy further noted as satisfactory with regard 
to the administration of justice, that the French magistracy is 
gaining more and more the confidence of the natives, as the 
number of justices of the peace augments as that of the cadis 
diminishes, there being only 144 of the latter as against 204 two 
years previously. Brigades of gendarmerie were being formed ; 
and as a sign of progress it was mentioned that there bad been 
a growing demand for notaries. The Arabs were voluntarily 
sending their children to the primary schools, and those who 
had the means placed their children in the lyc^es and higher 
schools. The agriculture of the colony was satisfactory, the 
extent of land sown in wheat increasing every year, and as 
against 6,700,000 acres yielding 16,000,000 tons of grain in 
1874, the return for 1875 gave 7,200,000 acres producing 
close upon 20,000,000 tons. 

The resignation of M. Dufaure at the end of the year 
gave rise to grave misgivings. M Xkt Vi^^vKooi^ ^"SSJ\^ 
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Fnnce was still uiidcr titat fona of Govcr&aiant i 
though nomiDallj a Republic, was reatlja kind of comptnmin 
between a Republicand aDeapotiam — between ParliamentaiJ 
«T Constitutioual liberty and personal rule — and which from 
tiic military character of the President was nicknamed a 
" Marahalatfi." 

Since his election in 1S73 Marshal MscMnbDn had resUUd 
all temptations to grasp more power titan the Constitutioi 
garc him, or to choose Ministers agreeable to himself ^ but ha 
was conGtantly urged bj an anti- Republican and Monarcliical 
part; with which Lis views coincided ; while the Chamber of ; 
Deputies might, on the other hand, suddenly proclaim Radical 
tendencies, and by supporting M. Gambetta be brought intO' 
collision with the head of the State, the result being eitbn 
a dead-lock — vhtch afterwards actually took placo — with U14 
possibility of another revolution, which was happily averted I^J, 
the wisdom and prudence of the Freucli people and th ' 
leaders. Inconsequence ot M, Bufanre's resignation a ni 
Ministry had to be formed, wlilch must rest on a Poflisi' 
mentary majority. Again the President was content to f6Llo# 
a moderate course, and sent for M. Jules Simon, \rbo beCBinB 
Premier, also holding the oSce of Minister of the Interior. I 
was feared that a conflict would take place between thi 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, by the latter insialiifjl 
that some charges struck out from tiie Budget estimates ij 
M. Gainbetta, as ctasirman of the Budget Committee, should 
be disallowed. These amendments were Eupjjorted by the 
Chamber, but the Senate restored most of tiie charges, an^ 
thereupon aro^e a question of privilege. The leader of tlie 
-Opposition begged tlie Chamber to stand by him oud iuf 
prerogative ; the Minister lioped it would avoid a oouflid 
which might endanger existing institutions, i'inally, so " 
at the amendments of the Senate were adopted, and 1 
being a concession that they had a right both to vote ku^ 
amend the Budget, they at onoe passed it without furtba 
-discussion. On tlie rcassemblinf; of the LegislaLl 
the prorogation, l\ie Duo i' Ei\ii\?ite^.TMbQ[iki 
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President of the Senate, and M. Grovy of the Chamber of 
Deputies. M. Simon began his administration of the Interior 
by removing Bonapartist prefects, and otherwise cancelling 
the Bonapartist influence. 

On February 18th General Changarnier died, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. He made no figure as a poli- 
tician. As a soldier he was brave and self-confident, but 
ambitious and vain. In appearance, and as a 6eau and 
/tomme d'esprit, the Legitimist General was a complete con- 
trast to his Republican contemporary. General Gavaignac ; 
but they resembled each other in being incorraptibly honest, 
and they both valued independence and their own political 
convictions far above mere personal advancement. 

At one time," it has been remarked by a political writer, 

Changarnier might have changed (perhaps it is not too much 
to say) the fate of Europe as well as of France." His 
popularity and influence with the army was great, and he 
would probably have succeeded in the contre coup to the 
coup d*e(at which he meditated ; but he hesitated, and to 
hesitate at such times is a fatal error. The Imperial 
conspirators struck their blow first, and all was over. Had 
Changarnier surrounded the Elys6e a night or two pre- 
viously, and arrested the President ; the proofs of the plot, 
the very drawer of the Presidential bureau filled with the 
bundle of papers marked ' Rubicon,' containing the manuscript 
proclamations dissolving the Assembly, and appealing to the 
nation, would all have fallen into his hands, and justified the 
act. Napoleon III. might never have reigned ; the wars of 
the Crimea, of Italy, and Germany never have taken place ; 
the two latter countries never have been unified ; perhaps 
even no Eastern Question been tormenting us at this present 
moment. It is wonderful to think what a moment of decisive 
resolution without ' waiting for Dupin,' on the part of the 
dapper little figure which has just departed from among us, 
might have possibly effected in the destinies of the world.*' 
Even Changarnier had no opinion of the Marshalate, nor of 
the President's power of stemmvng \.\i^ \)fiL\«^«aR\*^^"<5k^ ^ 



lUdicalum, for bo ie said (» liave remarked on h recent Oft- 
fittsioD, " Ce paunre ion Afareeta!,"—" lie seems to me to be 
leading us dtuu /'aiime iia faat as that br^and dt Tkien 
himsflf." 

M, Jiileb Simon had stcadil; bot eautiooal; earned out 
sncb clituiges as seemed to him esacntwl to the safetj of Ui« 
Republic, espeoiallj in the removal of its aiowed eacmici— 
])refect3, migislroteii, and other olFicers — from the serrice of 
the public. He sought to free tbc press from tbe traminett 
that luLtDpered it, and be bad ^«a a firm determiuation toatt 
ai a Constitutional Minislcr, and not a» the i^ut of Penoaal 
GflremmeDt. But while bis measures were meeting' with a 
success tbat might ba?e given OQalidence to the Mnrshal uid 
the ConserTatiTes, and he was stt'ering a judicioua course 
between the suspicious of the more advanced RepahUosns 
and the fears of the Frcsidant, the latter, on Ma; 16tJi, wrote 
bis Prime Minister u letter that was, in fact, nothing short of 
a dismissal from officer — "I have just read in the t/iMrW 
Offitiei" Ire remarked, " the report of jeaterdaj's sitting, uul 
1 ba»e seen witli surprifie that neither jon nor the Keeper of 
-Uie Seals ui^ed from Ibe tribune all Ibe serious reaaous whicb 
should have prcreuted the repeal of a law on the press paesed 
less Ulan two jears aeo on the proposal of M. Dufaure, and 
Ibe applicalion of which ;ou jourself qaite recently demanded 
from the tribunals. Yet, at several meetings of the Council, 
and even at jestcrda; morning's, it bad been decided that 
the President of the Council, as also the Keeper of the Seal, 
should undertake to combat it. There had already boeu room 
for astonisbment that the Cbamber of Deputies, ici its latest 
sittings, bad discussed a vbole municipal law, and even 
I adopted some provisions, the danger of whiob jou jouraelf 
liad recc^nised in the Council of Ministers, such as tbc 
pnblicitj of the sittings of municipal councils without tbo 
Minijiter of the Interior having taken part iu tbe discussion. 
This attitude of tbc head of tbc Cabinet nnturall; suggests 
tbe inquiry whether be retains over Ibe Cbamber the influeoee 
oeoeasitr; to make hU own views prevail. An eipbnation 
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on this point is indispensable ; for if I am not responsible, 
like yon, to the Parliament, I have a responsibility to France, 
with which I must now more than ever be preoccupied." 

M. Jules Simon went immediately to the Marshal, and 
said : " I offer you my resignation." To this the President 
replied : " I expected it, and I accept it." Subsequently the 
late Minister made some political explanations in a letter 
addressed to Marshal MacMahon, which, although by no 
means a masterly reply, showed clearly that the causes 
jreferred to by the head of the State were quite inadequate to 
account for such a high-handed act of personal authority, 
which a political writer at the time declared to be " almost a 
^eoup d^etat on the part of the President, as if he had gone 
^wn to the Chamber with a file of soldiers and turned the 
majority out of doors.'* 

Marshal MacMahon's new Cabinet, however, was soon 
•complete, and the names of the "Minist^re de Combat*' 
^composed as it was entirely of anti- Republicans) appeared 
in the Journal Officiel, on May 18th, as follows : — Justice and 
Prime Minister, Due de Broglie; Foreign, Due Decazes; 
Home, De Fourtu ; War, Berthaul ; Public Worship, Burnet ; 
Finance, Caillaux; Public Works, Paris; Commerce, De 
Meaux ; Marine, Vice- Admiral Gamout. 

That the guardian of the public, the Constitutional head 
of the State, should have exchanged a popular and Parlia- 
mentary Ministry for one that was at once extra-Parliamentary 
and anti-B^pubUcan could not be accounted for, it was said, 
by any such seasons as those referred to by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon in his letter . to M. Simon, and it was affirmed that they 
must be sought rather in some occult power that influenced 
him, or some sacred motive that impelled him into what was 
undoubtedly a ipery perilous course, and one from which he 
could extricate himself only by humiliating or unconstitutional 
means. He would by-^nd-by, it was likely, find himself 
firmly fixed on the horns of a dilemma. If he dissolved the 
Chamber, and appealed from it to the country, and the 
•country returned a House as Re^\]LbVi<^^i;i) ^t t's«Q.\»ss«i ^«^- 
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tremu than tlie one itienMltiDg, what vonld the FreBident doF 
Fur he bad declared be trould never accept a Minister from 
t)iG Rudicals, nor be a tool in tbetr hands. Would be re»iga 
oud leave the dreaded results to his successor? M. Gambetti 
hsd said, very pi^nly, II favAra du ee sojuaellre on it 
I iemettrt, and olearlj to aubmil or resigo was Iiisontj Consti- 
1 lulional oltematife. On the other hand, the Marshal beiiend 
himself to be the chosen sariour of societ; till ISSO— tk 
man whotii tUe couatrj bad elected as its protector i^iut 
lUdicalism and CommuDlsm and other "isms" of democracj. 
Until tliat date he was tlien responsible to France for arder, 
peace, and securit;. To resign his post, therefore, would b* 
to betraj his trust, to deeett his post, to surrender the oitaild 
to tlie encinj. It was a soldierlike view of the case, and the 
Marshal, though a brave soldier, was not a statesman in in; 
bigli sense of the word. As a soldier he would sooner die 
than give up a position to the enemy, and carrying the same 
feeliag into the field of politics, be had taken for bis motto, 
" I'y siiis, I'y reete." 
. No sympathy had existed at any time between the Uarshal 
and bis late minister, and recently a boic show of CDurtes; 
had been kept up. It bad always been understood that M> 
Simon was to stand between the Gorernment and tb» 
Democratic paity ui Ibc Chamber ; and oh these terms the two 
had made an attempt to pull together. Latterly, boweveti, 
M. Gambetta, by hb impetuous eloquence, had drawn ths- 
Chamber after him, and the Minister was fain to follow in ln» 
wako. The chief of the Opposition was supreme as Chalrmui 
of the Budget Committee, and the Minister of the President 
bad, it was remarked, become little more than the shadow of 
the acknowledged leader of tbe Radicals. 

The inimediate result of the eitraordinary event of the 16th 
of May, which ushered in so remarkable an episode in tbo 
Parliament of France, becoming known, there was a general 
ijiecting of the Republican majority, at which about 330 
members of the Chamber of Deputies were present. 
Gambetta, inaddreBaingtiunatftV-m^.^wiao^flEttded 
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tion, and declared he had no idea of attacking the President, 
but only those evil advisers who were misleading him, and he^ 
proposed the following declaration, drawn up by the Bureaax 
of the three sections of the majority, which was passed with- 
out discussion : — " The Chamber, considering that it i^ 
incumbent upon it in the present crisis, in order to accomplish 
the mandate which it received from the country, to recall the 
fact that the preponderance of the Parliamentary power* 
exercised through Ministerial responsibility is the first 
condition of the Government of the country by the country — ' 
to establish which was the object of the Constitutional laws — 
declares that the confidence of the majority will only be en- 
joyed by a Cabinet which is free in its action and resolved i& 
govern in accordance with Republican principles, which can 
alone secure order and prosperity at home and abroad." 

The prorogation of the Chambers was followed immediately 
by another meeting of the Republican Deputies, and this 
resulted in their issuing a manifesto to the country, signed by 
345 out of 533 Deputies, protesting against the new Miniature 
de Combat, and M. Thiers' name appeared at the foot of 
the appeal in ominous conjunction with such names a» 
Barodet, Louis Blanc, Clemenceau, Eloquet, Spuller, 
Raspail, and others. The text of this historical document^ 
which represented Republicans of every shade, was* 
as follows : — *^ Dear fellow-citizens,— A decree which has just 
struck a blow at your representatives is the first act of th& 
new Ministere de Combat, which inspires to hold in check the 
will of France. The message of the President of the Republic 
leaves no doubt as to the intentions of his counsellors. The 
Chamber is adjourned for a month, till the decree to dissolve 
it is obtained from the Senate. A Cabinet which had never 
lost the majority in any vote has been dismissed without dis" 
cussion. The new Ministers knew that if they had allowed 
Parliament to speak, the day that witnessed their advent 
would have also witnessed their fall. As it is impossible for 
us to publicly express our reprobation from the Tribune, our 
first thought is to turn towards ^ou, «si^ \.^ -^^-^^Ss&^^aa 
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ltr]iuhli<«D« o[ tbc Nnliomil Auembl; of the 21th cfMnj, 

1873, that the efforts of tbc men who have rel uraed to power 
will be once more puiritrlesB. Fruice wishes the Repoblic. 
8hBiiudBOQnlbe20lhorFebruar;.lS7i>. She will sajso 
again cverj time she Is conanltcif, onil it ia bccauae nntTersal 
suffrage has to reoew Ibii jear the Departmental and Com- 
miinal Conneila that it is attempted to slop the expreaston of 
the ontioani will, and ibat the first step titken is to slop yout 
reprpsentat.iyes' mouths, as after the SWh of May the 
lution will show bj its cooloefs, [mtieaae, and resolatiou, 
that an incorrigible minoritj cannot wrest from ita own 
GoTerDDieat. Hovever painful this iineiprcled trial majr be 
whinh i« disturbing the interest, and which might campromiw 
the success of the grand efforts of our industijr for the gieal 
and pociGe DniTersal EibU>ition of 187S, whatever be llw 
n&tional anxietj amid the complications of European politiu, 
France will let herself neither be deceived nor intimidated. 
She will resist ever; proTocatton. Tlie Republican fuactimi' 
ariea will remain at tlieir posts, and await tiie decree whid> , 
separates them from constituencies whoae couliJouoe thtij 
have. Tbose of our eountrjmGn who have been called intafl 
the elective cnnnoils of the nation will redouble tbetr aedS 
and actinty, their devution and patriotism, to roaintaiu tk>'3 
rights and liberties of tbe oountr;. W& tihatl enter ii 
direct communication with jou. We call upon jou to pro- J 
Qounoe between tbe policj of reaction that ovcrtums lH I 
that six fears liave so puinfuli; gained, and the wise audi 
Gmi, pooifio iind progressive policj which ;ou bave tireaij f 

■ owuecrated. The trial will not be long. In Ove montba at I 
most Franco will speak ; the Kepublic will issue, stKngvt • 
then over, from tlic popular urns ; the parties of n>e pKiL I 
will be 6Da]l; vanquiEbed, and France will be able to f«oe Ihn J 
fnluro with calmness and conlldeDCe." 

The Chambers reassembled at Versajllei, after a ( 
weeks' prorogation, on June lS,andtbeopeningof tbeSeu 
WW oe atormj as luigbt have been anticipated from the oat 

'OT tbe orius. PoUlu»\ «i.Qikc\«nt nu at fenrb 
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animosity bad become viruleiit, and tbe result was tbat tbe 
minorities in both Houses denounced each other in the wildest 
^excesses of language and demeanour. 

In the Senate the Due de Broglie read the President's new 
message, asking the consent of that body to an immediate 
dissolution of tbe Chamber of Deputies. 

On June 22, the dissolution was voted by the Senate by a 
majority of 150 to 130, and on the 25th, M. Gr^yy, President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, read the decree of dissolution, 
which stated that the elections would be held in three months' 
time. In the Senate the Bureau of the Left adopted the 
following decree in the names of their colleagues : — 

"The undersigned Senators, representing the groups of 
the Left in the Senate, are of opinion that the re-election 
•of the 363 Deputies who voted the Order of the Day of the 
19th inst., directed against the Ministry of the Due de 
Broglie, is a civic duty incumbent upon the country, as was 
that imposed in 1830 by the vote of the 221 Deputies. They 
believe that such a re-election will be the most solemn affir* 
mation that France can give of her intention to maintain and 
•consolidate Republican institutions, which are alone capable 
of insuring order at home and peace abroad." 

The death of M. Thiers, on September 3rd, was much more 
for France than a loss, at a ripe old age, of a remarkable 
representative statesman. In the state of the country at that 
time it was regarded by the more sober politicians as a 
national calamity. 

M. Gr^vy or M. Jules Simon might become ostensiUy the 
liead of the party, but neither could supply the pUce <^ M. 
Thiers ; for neither of them, they believed, could, like him, 
stand between the Conservative Bepublic and the political 
**f<iu fvxiwa^ — the inevitable Oambetta and his army of 
Radicals. 

At the time of his death, then, the illustrious statesman 
was the hope of those who thought to find rest from the war 
of &cti(»8 and the mtrigues of pretenders in thft C^i 
4i?eBepaUie. 
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It was during tUe laal six jrcars of his loiig and versatile 
career that he liad rendered such tplendid services 
counlrj. It was lie wlio warned the Government, wbeo 
entering upon the war with Germany, that France was whollj 
nnpreporcd for such a conflict, that they were inviting de- 
struction; and it was liis genius, patriotism, and energi 
that rid ins country of the invaders, reorganiBcd its sbatteml 
army, crashed the hydra of Comaiaoisni, and brought peace 
and security ont of political chaos and confusion. 

That the offer of the Qovernmcnt to give M. Tliieis a 
public funeral at the eipeosc of the State should not hare 
been accepted in the liberal and patriotic spirit in which il 
bad been made was regretted by those that had national rather 
than party interests at heart, as one calcakted to promote 
the union of FrenchmeD round the grave of the most natioml 
of French statesmen: a etate^tuian who had himseU set 
the example of subordinating personal convictions and pri' 
yate feelings to what he supposed to be thorongUy natioul ■ 
inlcrests. The conditioos that were kid down were, it wh 
supposed, designed to liave exactly the effect prodnoed— 
viz,, the withdrawal of the Government proposals. It w» 
not desired that the Government should gain tbe credit 
good-will that probably would accrue to it froui so popolit 
an act. Tbe immediate result was that do represenlatin 
of the French Government atteuded the funeral of tbe 
illustrious of Frenchmen as an expression of national intCTOi 
and regret. 

The body of tbe deceased statesman was removed from Sb 
Germain-en -Lay e, where he died, to his private lionse in tia 
Place St. George's, Rue Notre Dame de Lorette, where \» 
usually resided in a simple manner with Madame Thiers sol 
her sister, Mdlle. Dosue. This house had been built for bin 
at tbe public cost, by order of the National Constitutioiid 
Assembly at Versailles, on the site of the one that bad bert 
destroyed by the Commune ia 1S71, as a demonstration o( 
liatred to its owner. Here the body lay in state in • 
ckapclle ardente, \niX tevJ -^WOTa. ^ere *A\a\tted to a s^ 
cj'it. The [uaciftVvj»aott¥'i\.'4i.S*s,?icii'uadM.tV 
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The Marshal's tour in the proyinces was considered a 
failure as an electoral experiment. He was generally well 
feceived, but " Vive la BepuhUqtie /" was the cry that 
usually greeted him, although it was remarked " he was made 
to feel that ^Vive le Marechal* was the sentiment of the 
salons" 

As to the feeling of the oountry at large, at least of the 
upper stratum of society, a correspondent at this time 
remarked : — " Predilection for the Republic they certainly 
have now. Being extremely diyided in opinion amongst 
themselves, and conscious of that division, they would accept 
the Republic, at least provisionally, and on condition of its 
remaining in safe hands. But I found existing an almost 
universal feeling of apprehension as to what it must become 
if allowed to fall into the hands of those to whom universal 
suffirage must inevitably in the end transfer it." 

Underneath the surface there was no lack of combustible 
matter. In the parish of Belleville, M. Gambetta's elec- 
toral division, " the Communist feeling and all the burmng 
hatred and thirst for vengeance it has left behind'* were 
represented as being '* as strong as ever, and always hoping 
for and biding their time." 

M. Gambetta's prosecution by the Government resulted in 
a sentence of three months' imprisonment and a fine of 2000f . 
Such was the punishment awarded to the Radical leader by 
the Correctional Tribunal of Paris, for having declared Bt 
Lille that if the President of the Republic refuse to abide 
by the verdict of the nation he must either submit or abdicate. 
This was pronounced to be an insult to that functionary, and 
the sentence was confirmed by a second trial on Sep- 
tember 22nd. 

Marshal MacMahon returned to Paris from his tour in the 
provinces on September 16, and the next day there was an 
extraordinary meeting of the Senate to consider the Presi- 
dent's manifesto to the French people, in view of the elec- 
tions. It was published throughout Prance on September 19, 
Countersigned by the Minister oi t\iQliLWvQit« 

OfScial decrees fixed the elecUoiia lot 0(i\.ci\i^x\.V^ ^a^'^^ 
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seoond ballot for October 3S, ajid tlie necting of ttie D 
Cbunber u well as the Senate for November 7. 1 
Minister of Justice supplemented these decresa bj a c^en 
to the Pcocureun Gen^rani, reminding them of tbe bws Ihrf ' 
regulate electioneering. The iignature ot erery candidiitr 
was to be ntlocLed to Lis electoral circuit, and all dedan- 
tiODB of polic; would (he reminded them) be submitted tn 
censorehip for tbe repression of violent or seditious language. 
Great bitterness nas manifested b; political parties in tht 
electioneering contest, and M. de Marcere, an ex-Minister ef 
the Interior, under Marshal MacMahon, told his constituent 
that the whole policj of the Government was hostile to the 
Republic, 

On September S3 France lost another of her emioent mai. 
On that daj died M. le Verrier, the well-known astrraiomec, 
whose inveatigutions had been of tbe highest practical vahe; 
bat probabl; he will be [«tnemhered best bj his share in tbe 
discovery of the planet Neptune, 

M. Thiers was dead, hot his spirit was yet to exercise » 
mighty influence upon French politics ; for just as a moet 
momentous electioneering cootest was about to begin hi) 
counsels were again rcs.il and pandered throughout tbe length 
and breadth of the land. This voice from the grave (as it J 
seemed almost to be) came in the shape of an address by H. I 
Thiers, oatensibly to the electors of the ninth arrondiaseBUBt '4 
of Paris ; but it was reallj intended for tbe benefit of the 
electors generally, in the coming election of Deputies for 
the National Chamber, which was to be bold on October the 
14th. It diacuased with Eaustic humour, irresistible logK, 
and intense patriotism, the political situation ; and so opposite 
was it that it almost seemed written in answer to Manhal 
ll^Uahon's manilesto. To this address M. Thiers vindicated 
the late Cjinmber, explaioed his reasons for giving a pit- 
fereuce to a Republicaa form of Government, and showed tht 
impossibility of establisbiog a monarchy. He referred to 
the political anomaly of the time — viz., A Kepublioott Con- 
,«titQtionandananU-B.cpu\Acaii.psr>oiiMl; aVtoo^i denouaceA ■ 
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the antkors of the crisis of May 16th, and proclaimed the 
soTcreigntj of the nation. **Lct us," he said, "make the 
Republic the honest, wise, Ck)nservatiTe RepubHc, whidi ii 
not impossible ; for it began when the intere^ed heifs of the 
destroyed monarchies came to agitate it, and to cause mad 
and criminal threats to resound in our ears. And you^ 
electors, cause these despisers of all truth to understand for 
the last time, decisively, the truth which will be the result of 
your yote. The nation alone is sovereign. The RepuUic is 
the form of Government by means of which its sovere^ty is 
exerted." And, finally, his last words to France, in which he 
embodied great principles in a few sentences, were these :— 
''The only wise and usefal end which the nation can put to 
this crisis may be summed up thus — national sovere%nty^ 
Republic, liberty, scrupulous legality, liberty of worship, 
peace. Sudi, my dear electors, are the opinions of my whole life, 
those of our nineteenth century, which will make the history 
of France and of humanity, and which I conjure you to endorse 
on this solemn occasion. A thousand calumnies are about to 
assail me. You will reply to them by your suffn^es, whieh 
have never failed me for nearly half a century." 

Exclusive of colonial deputies, and the fourteen second 
balbts, the electoral returns for the new Chamber of Deputies 
were stated to be as follows: — 316 Republicans and 199 
ofi&cial candidates. Of the former 293 sat in the last Cham- 
ber, and 24 were new men. Of the Ministerialists, 140 were 
in the last Chamber, and 59 were new men, these last con- 
sisting of 21 Bonapartists, 15 Legitimists, 4 Orleanists, and 
21 MaeMahonists. The Reactionaries may therefore be 
divided into 99 Bonapartists, 44 Legitimists, 11 Orleanists, 
and 45 MaeMahonists. The Left has lost 53 seats and gained 
17 ; the Bonapartists losing 10, and the Monarchists 7. 

At this time everything seemed to indicate that the quarrel 
between the Chamber and the President could only end in 
some great political catastrophe ; and if the President per- 
sisted in his course — ^if he should continue to refuse eithet t«^ 
submit or resign — civil war wouYd i^i^^Vj \» ^^ 'txas^^- 
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The petition o( the FrcdiJiMit since Ma? the lOth bad, it «» 
thongbt b; tbe most ConservatiTe politiciaas, been buel; 
Constitutional, and ainoe October the lltb unl^nable. Now 
it vat becoming hnmiUating; and to add to tbis embartaas- 
raent tbe Marshal cbose a Ministry " outside tbe Chamben, 
and which professed to represent no party inside them." 
This new MacMabon Miuistrj (November 23rd) was defini- 
tivelj coDstitul«d as fallows : — President of the Cound) and 
Jlinister of War, General Rochebouet ; Minister of Foreign 

, Affairs, Marquis do Saooevilie; Minister of the Intetior, 
U. Welche; Minister of Justice, M. Lepelletier; Uinislw 
ordinance, M. Duttileut; Minister of Commerce, SJL Oieune; 
Minister of Public Works, M. Graeff; Minister of Inatmction, 
M, Fayc; Admiral Roussin was appointed Uioister of 
Marine. 

The Chamber of Deputies, upon the reading of tbe Minii- 
terial Deokratian, demanded from tbe Government an iui- 
nteiliate explanation of their appearance in Parliament, 
rinally, the Chamber, bj- 333 votes to 308, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: — "The Chamber of Deputies, ooasidcring 
that hj its composition the Ministry of November tbe SSrd 
is the denial of tbe rights of the nation and of Porliamentatj 
rights, and can only aggravate the crisis ivliich the country 
has been traversing since May the 16th, declares that it can 
hold no relations with this Ministry, and passes to tbe Order 
of the Day." 

Ttie Government was now becoming weak and ridiculooa — 
a much greater fault in the eyes of the Trench nation than 
the arbitrary measures of a strong Government. No sooner 
were the names of the new Ministers known — names of 
abaolnte political nullity— than a volley of jokes and insnits 
were levied at them ; and as aoon as they appeared in the 
Chamber it was only to be snubbed incontinently. By the 
arbitrary dismissal of a Ministry commanding u majority the 
Fresidtct got himself luto a false position, and the diffioulty 
was to get out of it. lie had appealed to the country and 

_ Iweu bnten, and so there vaa i\ctutdag for it, as was aaid ' 
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political reviewer at the time, but "to retrace his steps, and 
begin oyer again" — ^to submit to the decision of the country. 

But the Marshal could not make up his mind to the alter- 
native, and so, as was said, France continued " to wake up 
every morning in the hope of seeing the end of the crisis 
which is ruining her, and every night retired to rest amid 
numberless rumours, and without discerning the end of her 
trials." Meanwhile the Chamber refused to vote the Budget 
except to a Parliamentary Minister. 

On- December 7th Marshal MacMahon commissioned M. 
Dufaure to form a Cabinet, but the Marshal insisted that the 
three principal portfolios. War, Marine, and Foreign Affairs, 
should be disposed of by himself. This for a time put an end 
to the negotiation, and on December 8th the Marshal sent 
for M. Balbie ; but he was unable to form a Ministry. 

On December 10th the Due d'Audriffret-Pasquier, President 
of the Senate, with a view of arresting the Marshal in his 
dangerous course, claimed from him the right of audience. But 
the Marshal received him standing, informed him at once, and 
without allowing him to speak, that his resolution was taken; 
that henceforth he would have neither conciliation nor com- 
promise; his Cabinet was made, and the Duke's advice came 
too late. The President of the Senate did not leave, however, 
without a few warning words. He had come, he said, in the 
name of friends and of the Senate, to make a last attempt to save 
the country from extreme measures. " I am in despair," he 
added, '* to see that their appeal remains unheard, and I tremble 
to think of the fearful responsibilities which you assume." 

Just, however, as everything seemed coming to the worst, 
there was a sudden clearing of the political atmosphere. 
This was brought about by Marshal MacMahon's complete 
submission to the will of the nation — his unconditional 
surrender to the Constitutional principle. The crisis was at 
an end. The De Broglie influence under which the Marshal 
bad acted for many a month was now removed ; and at last 
the President of the Bepublic took for his guides the 
Moderate Republicans, with M. "DxjAwMei ^ NJwevsi \&»^^ 
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That ?Gteraii Blatesman undertook to tona a Cabinet, and tk» 
nataes of the nex Ministers were liimounced bi Tollows : — 
Miuistcr of Justice and President of Coundi, M. Unfanrej 
Interior, M. D. Maroflrc ; Foreign Affairs, M. Waddington ; 
Finance, M. Li^ii f)aj; Public Education, M. Baidoiii; 
War, General Barel; Maiine, Admiral Pothaaa; Public 
Works, M. dc FrOEcioet; Commerce, M. Teissereoe de 
Bort. 

Ott December lH!i Llie new Minirtry — the Mioistr; of 
reconciliation — began their Parliamentar; career by readiiigs 
mesgage in wbich, although the Ministers alone assumed 
responsibilitj, the PreBident is made to abjure his errors and 
to pledge himself to slrictl; Conatitutbnal courses for the 

At the Berlin Congrees, France had the high opportunitjof 
plajing the part of mediator without any personal self-seekii^} 
and she playod it well. Writing in the Rfcae 4es Dtua 
Movlt' some months afterntuda, M. Charles de Mnnntft 
could say: " 8he is assuredly Ihu hrst of peacEful Powers: 
bbe hiis mode impartial neutrality her law, limiting her on 
demands to the respect of her moat elementary interests. 
No, bdeed t Frauce is no longu the universal 'troHbler of 
IhefcBBt'as her worst enemies must admit; she throtott 
nobody with the whims of prcdominsnce or with her a: 
bilitiea." 

All the Ministers breakfasted wilt) the Marshal on New 
year's Day. According to the Temps, the Marshal remarked 
to them, " This line day, gentlemen, is a happy augury for the 
year just opened. I hope it will pass over calmly and peace- 
fully, without renewing any of the difficulties of that which 

I has just terminated." 

I The municipal elections now turned out so favourably tat 
the Kepublicans as to make it evident that with every £re^ * 
struggle the resolve of France to rid herself fimdly of the- 
reactionary party of the last few months was deep ; 
steady. The Itc pub I leans gained municipal ground iit agrttt 
Jnanj departnienlH and \Qat g^iMni ai tiDisK. Thus st 6^ 
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Harare ike EepuUicans had pireviovrij held but one seal out 
of twenty-three, they bow gained twelve ; and at Aimony they 
dii^[^ced ail ConserratiTea, who previonfiiy had the iBajority. 
At Orleans twenty-seven RepublicaiM were elected, wi^ te 
the other five sea^ they still had a diance, as second ballots 
were required. 

The Chamber of Deputies met on Tuesday, Jan. 8, and M» 
Paul de Cassagnae made a distnrbance, as usual, starting up 
during: the address of the ad mterim President, who had re- 
ferred to the cruel "law of public safety'' established under 
the '^ detestible" regime of Louis Napoleon, and remark- 
ing : — " It is your B£public which is ignoble." M. d' Audiffret* 
Pasquier was re-elected President of the Senate, and M» 
Gf evy of the Ghambor of Deputies. M. L^n Rmault, in 
assuming the Presidency of the Left Centre, delivered an 
address in which he said he did not regret May 16, as it had 
shown that Prance was worthy of her liberty. He hoped the 
Bepublicans would remain united, and that they would post- 
pone certain indispensable reforms imtil they had a majority 
m the Senate. They must prove that the Republic was 
d^ble of secmring for the country the blessings of prosperity 
and peace. M. Gambetta, at Marseilles, made a speech in 
which he said, that althon^ victory had been gained, it be- 
hoved the Bepublicans to act with eaution and to strengthen 
their position. A year hence they would have a majority in 
the Senate, and then they might confidently march to new 
conquests. 

The annexation to Prance of the Island of St. Bartholomew in 
the West Indies, ceded by Sweden, was agreed to by 454 votes 
to 7 ; and a Bill granting an amnesty for press offenoes was 
passed by a large majority. It was stated in the course of 
the debate that the number of prosecutions for these offences 
wlnle the late Cabinet heM office was 5271 and that in S7Q9 
cases convictions took place. 

In the elections of the 27th January the most compJete 
vindication was afforded of the votes of the Assembly which 
invalidated the elections for ei^ «nlA. 'l>ftfi»b^«KL 
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more filled up. All eight aeatG Lnd been heldbf Cotaenmi 
ti*es. But onlj two of the eigbt Coaservatires contested tbe 
SG&ts on tliia occasioo and tlose two vere beaten by jai^e 
majorities. Id a speech at EeUerille on the same daj, M, 
Gajiibetta expressed his belief that iF the Assemblj pursued 
a wise and nioderate policj, the Senate would not oppose the 
Assemblj, but capitulate to it. Perhaps it might not acjiiiow- 
ledge the surrender— there were those wbo liked to capitu- 
late without sajiag aajtiiiiig about it — jet even if thej did 
acknowledge their sarrender, they would gain nothing but 
honour, for to surrender your will to the country's is 
honourable to bim who gives it up, as well as to the nation 
who requires the sacrifice. A member of the Senate who 
spoke after M. Gambetta, M. Uerold, urged his party to 
give all the support they could to the Ministry, at all events 
till the Senatorial elections of nest year — which ought to give 
the Liberals again of twenty-four Totes — had passed. Indeed 
all the couDscls, even of the Belleville IUdicals,were moderate. 
At the supplementary elections of March 3rd ten or more 
JlepublicBD seats were recovered, and only four members of 
the Right successful; and the Senate confirmed the State of 
SiegeBillby a large majority (135 to lOD). The Tinies cor- 
respondent supplies the te:rtof "the precautionary measures 

I against reactionary tyranny." 

\ " 1. The state of siege can be declared only in cases of 
■imminent peril resulting from foreign waror from an armed in- 
surrection. A law can alone declare the state of eiege, and 
that law specifies the Communes, Arrondissements, or Bepart- 
Bionts to whicli it applies. It fixes the time of its dur^ion. 
At the expiration of that time the state of si^e ceases of 
full right, unless a fresh law prolongs its effect, — 3. In cases 
of adjournment of the Chambers, the President of the 
Itepublic can declare the state of siege on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of Ministers, but the Chambers then 
reassemble of full right two days afterwards. — 3. In case of 
dissolution o[ the Chamber of Deputies, and until the entire 
-•ccompJishraeut of electoisi o^taS-iniis, \.W state of siege ■ 
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cannot even temporarily be declared by the President of the 
Republic. Nevertheless, if there were foreign war, the Pre- 
sident, on the advice of the Council of Ministers, might 
declare the state of siege on the territories threatened by the 
enemy, on condition of convoking the Electoral Colleges and 
assembling the Chambers in the shortest possible interval.— 
4. In case of communications vrith Algeria being interrupted, 
the Governor-General may declare all or part of Algeria in a 
state of siege under the conditions of the present law. — 5. 
In the cases foreseen by clauses 2 and 3 the Chambers, as soon 
as they have assembled, maintain or raise the state of siege. 
In the event of their not being agreed, the state of siege is 
raised of full right. — 6. Clauses 4 and 5 are maintained, as 
also the provisions of the other clauses not contrary to the 
^ present law. The Bill has yet to pass the Chamber, whose 
concurrence is required to clause 4." The division lists show 
that the majority of nine against the Constitutionalists' 
amendments was due to the votes of three of their own body, 
and of ten Bonapartists, three others (Bonapartists) being 
neutral. In the final division nine Constitutionalists, seven 
Bonapartists, and three nondescripts voted with the Left foe 
the BiU ; while fifteen Constitutionalists, four Bonapartists, 
and ten members of the Bight were neutral. "The Constitu- 
tionalists of the Bight/' said the Spectator, " behaved admi- 
rably in the Senate in relation to this Bill. They preferred 
for themselves a somewhat less stringent clause than the 
clause of the Government as to the contingency of an insur- 
rection or war commencing during a period which must elapse 
between a dissolution and the next convocation of the 
Chambers. They were defeated by a combination of some of the 
Bight, with the supporters of Government, but, nevertheless, 
instead of turning round and trying to defeat the whole Bill, 
which they had failed to alter in their own sense, they sup- 
ported the Bill loyally after their defeat, even the form in 
which M. Dufaure presented it. This vote is a guarantee 
against any further dead-lock between the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate, \mIe&a,md^^^)V}DL<^'Bv^<;^^^ 
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our nrJeiit patriotiam. You will see tliat France, reassuiel 
Willi regard to tbe future. Las taken under a political gjsUnt. 
poasesaing ber confideDcc s fresh fljgbt b; a reiival at 
actiritj and energy. She labours more ardeotlj tiian ever 
niulliplj creations vbtcli honour their artisans, embellish ai 
facilitate the life of a people, raise the oioral lerel of societ;, 
and multiplj the benefits of civilization for the honour and 
glory of humanitj." 

Marshal MacMahon said: — " I desire to join in Uie se 
monia expressed bj the Minister of Commerce. I offer 
congratnlationa upon tbe magnificent result vhicb has been, 
■chiered, and of nhicli I am happj to hare the whole world 
as a witness. We have also to thank foreign nations for so 
ooniplclel; responding to tbe appeal of France. lathe 
of the Republic I declare the Eihibitioii opened." 

Marshal MacMahon aftervrards congratulated M. Kranlt, 
the organiser of the Eihibilion, upon the result of his labonrSr 
and conferred the Legion of HoQOur of various grades o 
chief men engaged in erecting the buildings, after wliich he 
declared the Exhibition open. Guns were immediately fired. 
The crowd outside the Troctvl^ro, along tbe quays, and in 
the Champs de Mara were enthusiastic, and all within sight 
turned their eyes to the immense basic in front of the palace. 
All at once from the very foot of the platforrn occupied 
the Marshal, who had on his right and left the Prince 
Wales, Don Francis of Assissi, Prince Henry of the Nether- 
lands, the Dukeof Aosta, the Duke of Lenchteiihurg, generals, 
ambassadors, and ministers, there poured an enormous volume 
of water which passed by successive cascades into two tower 
basins and then reaacended in two immense fountains reaching 
tbe level of the Trocad^ro. The delight of the spectators was 
unbounded, aiu3 from theTrocadSro terrace tbe scene was really 



The President then, followed by a long cortAge of distin- 
guished visitors, proceeded through every portion of the build- 
ing. During the opening ceremony, the Prince of Wales — who 
tnsde himself very popular both in France and England by hia 
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kindness and hard work during the progress of the Exhibition — 
was constantly with Marshal MacMahon, and when the cort^e 
quitted the Palais du Trocad^ro to descend to the Champs de 
Mars, his Bx)yal Highness was in the firstrankwith theMarshal 
President and the Due d'Audiffret-Pasquier, the President of 
the Senate. The crowd was most enthusiastic, and greeted 
each well-known personage with prolonged cheers. The 
procession pursued its course through the various sections, 
first visiting the British portion of the Exhibition, where the 
procession was received by the English Commissioners, who 
were in waiting to conduct Marshal MacMahon and the other 
distinguished visitors over the buildings under their superin- 
tendence. The British section had more nearly approached 
completion than that of any other nation, and presented a most 
imposing appearance. The finished state of the English 
portion of the Exhibition was made the subject of much 
favourable comment. After having inspected the English 
exhibits, the procession moved on through the Swiss, 
Japanese, Italian, and Belgian sections, until nearly every 
part had been visited. Ultimately the whole party partook 
of luncheon. Unfortunately, two or three violent thunder- 
storms, accompanied by heavy rain, had rendered the ground 
very muddy, but during the ceremony itself the weather was 
magnificent. " On the whole,'* said the Report from which we 
quote, ''the ceremony was of the most splendid character, and 
the general appearance of the Exhibition is admirable, and in 
a much more finished condition than was believed possible. 
All the machinery through the building was working." 

Queen Isabella of Spain witnessed the ceremonies from the 
gallery occupied by Madame MacMahon. The crowd in and 
around the Exhibition was immense, notwithstanding the 
alternations of rain and sunshine, and throughout the pro- 
ceedings cries were everywhere raised of "Vive la Republiquel" 
••Vive la France !" Almost every house was decorated with 
flags of all nations. The shops were shut, and Paris was 
completely en fete. Many towns in France were decorated 
in honour of the occasion, and, \ikeT?was^^ct^*^^M5Kas^^'« 
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the eveiuDg. Gas jeSs snd designs utd coloured Unteriu 
: to be seen in all dircetiDDB ; tLe boulevarda vert 
throDgcit, and the cit; <ras under its gftjest aspect. The spec- 
ttcic in the PUee dc I'Opera was fspecialij brilliwit. TTw 
wnLOMr of tbc building kiu set o7 by lines of gas jets, snd 
main tborouglifBreB letMlmg from it n-ere ablaze vith 
iUuminationi The front of the Bourse wbs cilso brilliant^ 
lit up with pyramids of gas, and these demonBtrations of w- 
joiciag bare not been confined to the moat frequented streets, 
for the Qnutier du Lentier, whore the great wholesale hooae* 
congregate, has been prominent in its display of flags and 
its illiunioBtions. Uappil; the four o'clock storm cleared llie 
atmosphere, and Maj 1st, after a succession of smiles and 
I««r3 like an April da;, wound up bj being fine and geni^. 
It is also gratifjbg to think that the da? passed withoet 
anj accident, thougli it is calculated that not fewer than 
500,000 persons visited the Champs de Mars and Trocad^ro. 
It lias been offioiallj ascertained that, from eleven to one 
o'clock, 19,088 pritate and hired carrugcs arrived at the 
Exhibition, without counting omnibuses, tramways, and the 
numberofothervehiclesutiliied for the occasion. There were 
also special trains from the centre of the cit;, and the regulu 
Seine steamboats convejed masses of spectators. 

As soon as it was opened, the K\bibitioa, whose special 
feature was the large nnmber of provincials from the liiffereDt 
parts of Erauee, whom it atlraoled to Paris — a fact signifi- 
cant of the coo&deace inspired b; the Republic — became the 
opportuuity for a succession aS Jolts and festivities, among 
which a great ball given at the British Embassy had a 
prominent place, where the Prince and Princess of Wales 
figured conspicuously. 

Public eicilement now found another vent in battles over the 
proposed centenary festival of Voltaire. All the Catholic jour- 
nals protested against it, and urged the oily of Paris aud the 
provincial towns to send delegates to place a crown on the 
statue of Joan of Arc on May 30th, the anniversary o 
tiie death both o£ 'Vo^tuie ki^^ ^ivb^bKA ot Qtli 
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Monioipal Council of Paris, ^fdiioh resolyed to celebrate the 
centenary by the organization of a gnnd/ete, was refused per- 
mission to do so by the Grovernment ; and on May IStii,, 
as if desirous to take its revenge, it decided to celebrate with 
unusual pomp the taking of the Bastille, and to be present 
on July 14th at the inauguration of an immense -statue 
of the Bepublic in the Champs Elyste. Further, all kin<is 
of illuminations and receptions were arranged, and a credit i>f 
300,000 francs voted for expenses. What shtqie the celebra- 
tion of the Voltaire centenary should take, therefore, was for 
some time undecided. The clericals insisted that it ougbt to 
be prohibited ; but at the meeting of journalists and men of 
letters, on May 18th, it was resolved to commemorate it 
in one of the largest halls in Paris, presided over by Victor 
Hugo, the proceeds to be devoted to the poor. 

The Senate was crowded on May 21st in ^ nj)cs of a hot 
debate on Bishop Dupanloup's question '-y Ine Government 
about the centenai^. Many priests were in the boxes ; Prince 
Hohenlohe and the Princess, with their son. Prince Philip, 
were in the diplomatic box; while the public tribunes were 
crowded, particularly with ladies. The Bishop of Orleans 
read his speech, and he was so moved that his voice at times 
was inaudible. The burthen of his speech was tbat the 
Government ought to prosecute a selection of Voltaire's 
writings published in a cheap form from the Centenary Com- 
mittee, from which he read extracts, stating that the i books 
called the Gospel contained as many errors as words, and in 
which they were compared to '* Don Quixote," '* Ovid's Meta- 
morphosis," and ** ^op's Eables,"the latter being represeiited 
as far more interesting. He contended that the separate publi- 
cation of these blasphemies, which lost in the seventy volumes^ 
of Voltaire were comparatively harmless, constituted a new 
work attacking religion, which Government ought to put down. 

M. Dufaure replied by stating that he shared Monsignor 
Dupanloup's sentiments, but it was impossible to prosecute 
Voltaire before a jury, and he felt bound toadmit that VoltaJunP^ 
vorks had conikced to ^an ameikn&VAsuv'^cA iC&A^aisw^ 
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couutrj. These works had been published a. thoosand time), 
^md lUc GoTernment bad uot considered it its daty to hinder 
their further publication. The author of the book had net 
jet applied for a banking license, and the MinisCrj would 
consider whether it woa ndvisahle to grant it. 

Besides the Bishop of Orleans, the Arehbishop of Paris 
himself, Cardiual Guibert, issued a pastoral denoimciiig the 
celebration as the idea of " a haudful of sectaries holding 
up fur public honoara the personal enemj of Christ, the 
scomer of moralit;, the insulter of the country, the flatterer 
of the euemj of Christ." 

The anti-clerical feeliti};, which was at this time strong m 
France, showed itself in rarions ways, besides the Voltiure 
Centenary, which was, no doubt, a manifeBto in that direction. 
A small war, which promised larger proportions, was waged 
against the c><'st id certain places undercover of an old law. 
Aooording to i_ organic law passed in 1801, in connection 
with the Concordat, iliat was concluded at that time between 
the See of Rome and Bonaparte, then First Consul, no Catholic 
processions are to be heldoutside churches luanj town inwhich 
there exists n place of worship belonging to another denomi- 
nation. This law hadalmost from the beginning been allowed 
to fall into de9uetude,and no attempt had hitherto been i 
to resuscitate it. This year, howe?er,the Majorsof Maraeiliea, 
Toulon, and Auxerre issued orders prohibiting such processioni 
outside churches, pursuant to " Clause 45 of the law of tbo 
ISth of Germinal of the year X." In the neighbonrhood of i 
Marseilles a conflict aotaally took place between a proces- 
aion of five hundred pilgrims beaded by tbc Yicar-OenerEd of 
Marseilles, and a police commissioner, wlio addressed 
'' Cirettiei, Meisieari," to the crowd. The pilgrims would not 
move on, the only thing the commisaaire could do was to taks 
down a minute of proceedings calculated to land the Vicar- 
General at the bar of the police-coutt. 

lu the proceedings of the Chambers, further than those we 

have already described, there was not much interest till tiie 

jK^oununent in June. TUe &ensXe aew^d.lA..'EresQmel'a 

I JIai/wajBil], and the BameM.uflB^eIa'(l^Jm\^«iB."S^ W 
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restoration of the Toileries, to serve as a museum of modern 
art, estimating the cost at 5,100,000 francs. The portions of 
the palace added by Louis Philippe and Napoleon III. he 
proposed not to reconstruct, as being without architectural 
interest, and designed only to increase the accommodation for 
its occupants, so that the Tuileries would become a detached 
pile with a garden round it. 

After the adjournment of the Chamber, the President held 
a review of the army generally garrisoned about Paris and 
its neighbourhood : 27,000 infantry, 6000 cavalry and 
artillery, with 108 guns, were on the ground. The review 
was a great success, and there was a splendid gathering. 
But it was evident that the position of Marshal MacMahon 
was untenable, and in January, 1879, he resigned, the alleged 
reason being the change made by the Ministry in high military 
commands, to which he could not consent. It was believed 
that his resignation was caused by a proposition to impeach 
the De Broglie Ministry. The Ministers refused to counter- 
sign the resignation, though the Marshal requested it. M. 
Franpois Paul Jules Gr^vy, President of the Chamber of De- 
puties, was at once elected President of the Republic on the 
Marshal's retirement. 

The Republic now appears to be firmly established, and 
everywhere there are evidences that the nation is determined 
firmly and quietly to support it against the attempts of the 
agents of reaction. The most hopeful signs of political 
stability are the moderation displayed by the people, and an 
apparent determination to abstain from violent demonstra-- 
tions even during crises of Government, which a few years 
ago would have been made opportunities for disorder and in- 
surrection. Yet during the year 1 879 a grave and sorrowful 
event has occurred which has once more directed the attention 
of the French nation to the Imperial family, and has aroused 
public sympathy throughout Europe. 

The untimely death of the Prince Imperial, the only son of 
the late Emperor Napoleon lU. and the widowed, and no« 
childless^ Eugenie, has been potent mx^^itj5X\xw^^^^\s^^'^x'^ ^ 
the Imperial dynasty and its tiwi\V\OTfi,W\. *\\. V?^^'^^'^.^^^ 
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sxeraiH my powerful inftuence eicept by IJie refleoti(»< tM^ 
that dynut; has nov uo recognised represenlatiTe, and tint 
ike Bonapartist section is likcl; to fall asunder in tbe absence 
of an; acknowledged head. On the atbec band, the TDonniiitp 
for the death of the joung Frince, who had bj his private 
obarBcter and accomplish meuts endeared himself to all who 
knew him, has been genuine even among those who, without 
believing that he would ever be abls to re-establish tlie 
Empire or to become the ruler of France, liiought teoderlj of 
the misforluDea which bad so rapidlj followed hia firet bojish 
experience of war, and of Ihe natural ambitions which aeem 
to have ennobled a disposition always frank, inanlir, and 

Reference has already been made to the birth of the Prince 
at the Tuileriea on the 16tb of March, 1856, and to his pre- 
sence at SaJiibruck, which was, with perhups too tfaeatrioal an 
emphasis, spoken of as Iiis " baptism of lire ;" but there baa 
been no space in these pages even to indicate the signi at 
Imperial power, the pomp and ceremonj of a magnifloent 
Court b; which the child was for a tinio surrounded, evsn' 
though his earlj education was designed to foster sdf-relianoe 
and strength of character. "Lou-Lou," as the Imperial 
infaDt soon came to be called, not only in the rojal honseheld 
but all over Paris, hnd been taught to ride when be was aO' 
more than live years old ; and at the same age, when he vas & 
babj grenadier of tbe First Ueglmeut of the Guard, gave a 
supper to a company of children — his comrades at Biarrits^ 
tbe Emperor being ut bond to mis the ligbt wines and seltzer- 
water lest these young heads should suiTer. As a boy he had 
learned to perlorm kindly and charitAble acts, and many bene- 
volent deeds were associated with Ids name while he was pur- 
suing youthful studies with M. Mounier, of the College 
Hollin, and learning exercises from M. Bochon, his equoy, 
even before he bad quite dispensed with the protection of 
Madame Broet and of Miss Sbnw, the English uurao, wlio had 
faeea sent over to Paris by the Queen of England. In 18fi6 1 
JVi'nce bwi attended his tatUw -0.1 \.\it w^iiw 
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liad been named Honorary President of the International 
"CommissioD, of which M. Eooher was president, and had 
«hown himself at reviews and on several public occasions, 
especially when he accompanied the Emperor and jBinpress in 
their journey through the Eastern departments in the cele- 
Ivation of the centenary of th& reunion of Lorraine with 
Franee. In 1867 he commenced his real steady and advanced 
pupilage under General Erossard, and lessons from M. 
Mounier were replaced by studies in which he was assisted 
by M. Eilon, and the professors of the Lyeees, In the 
Easter of 1868 the lad whose baptism had been a national 
event, received his first communioD, for whieh he was prepared 
by the cure of the Madeleine. The Bishop of Arras cele- 
Iffated Mass on the occasion, and Monsignor Darboy con- 
ducted the confirmation amidst a congregation including 
many of the highest personages, not only of Erance but of 
Europe. He had already been signally favoured by some of 
the clergy, who had sent him relics and presents, and doubt- 
less those of them who knew the peculiarly frank and kindly 
reverent nature of the boy regarded him with hopeful 
affection with which the future recognition of the claims 
of the Church by the heir to the Empire was naturally 
^»sociated. 

After the Spanish Insurrectiott the youthful son of Queen 
Isabella was in Paris, and became the intimate companion of 
the Prince. This was in 1869, in ^iHiich, in the latter part of 
the year, a grand review was held at Chidons on the centenary 
of the birthday of the Eirst Napoleon. The Prince reviewed 
Bourbaki's army corps, and was received with enthusiasm by 
the troops — a welcome which was only equalled soon after- 
wards on the occasion of his accompanying the Empress 
to Corsica, where a sort of triumphal progress was made 
through Ajaccio and Bastia. Then came the dark passage of 
the calamitous events that were to follow — ^the illness of the 
Emperor, the divisions of the legislative assemUies, the 
popular tumults, and at last the declaration of war with 
Prussia. 
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After the affair at Saiirbruck, eTCnls moTed rapidlj 
totrarda tlie defeat of the French army. Of the first put o( 
the war the poor youth shared man; of the trials with his 
father, and waa ontf saveil from being present; at the eata- 
strophe at Sedan bj having previonalj been seut baek to 
Me^eres, While the Emperor was on his way as a captive 
to Wilhelnisboe, the Prince, with Commander Duperrg and 
bis csc«rt was en rontf throagh Belgium to Dover, where 
joined the Due de Grammont, who took bim at once to the 
Empress at Cliisldiurst, where tbej found a quiet retreat at 
Camden House, in which the Emperor soon joined them. 
three bore mirfortune well, and met everywhere with 
respect whenever they issued Tram their close retiremant. 
The Bmperor du-ected part of his son's studies, and U. Filon, 
with an English tutor, prepared him for entering the Uilituj 
Academy at Woolwioli. In November, 1873, he received 
Queen's cadotship, and iu leaving him with the officers on his 
enterieg the school, the Emperor said, " Messieurs, faites^a 
un horn me." The result was all that the Emperor himself 
oould have expected, bad he lived to see it. and the tnuninR 
and discipline of the English Military College not only de- 
veloped the physical qualificatioos of the young man, but gave 
liim the benefit of manly companionship and practical know- 
ledge, and confirmed the habit o( self-oontroL The Prince, 
though not at that time residing at the Academy, shared the 
ordinary duties of the cadets, and it has been already 
tioncd that the sad intelligence of the dangerous illness of 
his father reached bim while he was at Woolwicli at drill. 
After the death of the Emperor, several "pilgrimaf^" wura 
made (o Camden House by the adherents of the ex-ImpenBl 
family, and the Prince addressed those who presented tiiem- 
selves with considerable ability, and in the style which be bad 
probably learned from his father. The supporters of the 
Imperial cause in Trance were at that time more numeroos, 
and they acted with considerable determination, so that these 
demonstraliona at Cliislehurst were regarded as having per- 
, ifips more importance tlianieaW'j belonged to them. 
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On the occasion of the Prince coming of age, according to 
the Senatus Consultum of Jnly, 1856, one of these pilgrimages 
was organized. For many weeks previously there had been 
some stir in France. M. Booher struck the key-note in a 
letter to the press, in which he declared that he and his 
friends respected the Septennat, because " it left the future 
free." M. Ollivier claimed to deliyer at the Academy his 
overdue oration, as the last-elected Academician, upon Lamar- 
tine — an oration, in which he praised the late Emperor by 
name — and when encountered by Guizot with the sarcastic 
taunt, that though the "coeur leger" might be allowed, 
"Pesprit leger" was inadmissible at the Academy, replied 
that ** to a general outrage" it was right to oppose '' a general 
eulogy." Committees were organized for the pilgrimage to- 
Camden House, and the Grovemment acknowledging that it 
could not prevent French citizens from showing tokens of 
respect for whom they chose, interfered with them only where 
they were distinctly founded on an express reference to that 
Senatus Consultum which, since the decheance, had no longer 
a shadow of legality. Princes, ex-Prefets, and ex-Senators 
arrived at Chislehurst. The Due de Padoue read the address,, 
and the Prince Imperial made a long reply, in which an^ 
allusion to MacMahon as ** the former companion of the 
glories and the misfortunes of my father," and a concluding 
assurance that ** if the name of Bonaparte issued an eighth 
time from the urns, he should accept the responsibility," were 
received with general applause. 

In 1875 the Prince passed his final examination at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and was seventh on the 
list, a reputable distinction which gave him the right, if he 
had pleased to exercise it, of taking a commission either in 
the Artillery or the Engineers. He was also distinguished as 
the best horseman of the year. With the exception of those 
communications with the friends of the Imperial House which, 
though they were doubtless regarded as important for the 
future, could make no change possible in the Hei^uhUsasu 
policy which had evidently been cYioaexL "Vx^ N^'fe TsaJosss^^'^^iss^ 
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notbii^todistmgiuBli the quiet life of the Frnasfton 
that of a private f^ntlemui durinir the next lliroe yaat. 
Oooe or twice he trareiled abroiul, Oa one occasion bam^ 
a ptotut against the opposition of Prince Napoleoa ("PIob 
Flon"),wlio maintained the inanbordiuate attitude which liad 
proTiously called forth the strong remonstranoes of the Bm- 
petal ; liut it was lucleas either to join in the violent deoioa* 
.strations of the Bonapartiat Committees in Paris, or to aUempt 
an? measures for restoring the Napoleonic prestige, WhHa 
iF^ting for events, howevec:, the Prince felt a strong iemrttit 
take some active part in a military etiterprite ; and whei^^ia 
1&79, tha disaster of isandola whs foUnwed bj a war of the 
English troops against tho natiTcs in Zululaud, he eagnlf 
sought the opportunitj to join some of his former comnHle^ 
and asked permission to go ont to the English armj. 

The request alionld never have heen granled, since his por- 
tion in the British camp caidd not be Umt of a regular offiew, 
and his presence as an unattached amateur could only resnlt 
either in placing an unneceasarj rcsponsibilit; for his safety 
on the general in cauunand, or in leaving an inexperieoml 
jonth, with high uatianiLl demands, and jet holding i peculiai 
and prccorbua position, to the prohabiUliea of being nonnde^ 
or slain in a war with which he had no personal or natioait 
ooneem. The luihappj result was fatal l\> a career whidi 
might have made another striking episode lo the histoi; of 
France. It was thought that he would be a recognised Tolno- 
icer, remaining with the stuff of the General (Lord ChelauCoT^, 
-to whose protection he was earnestly reooinmended by ttis 
Soke of Cambridge ; nor is there anjr reason to doubt tbik. it 
was the intention of the commander and his officers to presenn 
him from nnneeessary risk. In savage wiirfnrc, howerer, aai 
in a wild country, such risks are not lo be foreseen or theit 
GonseqiicncGs estimated. 

The Prince left Soulhampton for Zululand on the 27tlt ol 
Feb mar J. 

"We pictured him," sajs a oontemporarj writer, " if, indeed; 
wepiotiued him ata^l, Baai>AQLn,V«x\aV»^<»ind.siwk;s«ttli 
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the; geaoEal's staff — perhaps not even coining to the front, save 
in those grefit encounters where the savage is nsnaUj at his 
weakest and the civilized soldier at his best. Nor did the 
earlier intelligence from the Cape inspire special apprehensions 
for his safety. We heard of him, indeed, as stricken down, like 
so many newcomers, by fever at Fietermaritzbnrg, and for 
some time unable to make hia way towards the front ; then 
riding with Bailer on a three-days' reconnaissance, in which 
no enemy was within reach, then in the attack upon & Zulu 
kraal all but surrounded by the enemy, and owing his safety 
to his bold horsemanship ; and then as going forth upon the 
errand of which it becomes harder and harder to write 
with the moderation proper to men still only partially 
informed." 

It £^pears that the Prince, always full of alacrity, bad on the 
1st. of June obtained permission to accompany a small recon- 
noitring party to fix upon a new camp-ground. Erom all that 
nan. be gathered, it seems tliat there is some doubt as to 
whether the Prince was supposed to be in command, or whether 
any officer was actually appointed to take the lead. By a 
remarkable and perhaps unfortunate circumstance an officer, 
Oaptain Carey, had on the same day made arrangements to 
ride over to the same ground to correct or verify his previous 
observations, as there was some suspicion that a long ohasm 
or depression in one part of the plain would render the 
place unsuitable for the purpose of an encampment. This 
officer, hearing that a party was already going thither with the 
Prince, determined to ride with them, but, as he lias stated, 
without taking any conunand, wliich, as the senior officer, he 
might have done. Indeed, there appears to have been little 
thought of leadership or of discipline in what was to be a 
mere transitory excursion for reconnoitring. There were 
some objections raised to the Prince joining the party, but he 
laughingly overruled them, and the spice of danger was not 
likely to deter him. There were six troopers, two or three 
native Basutos, and Captain Carey, who, according to his own 
4ecUrationy went only as one of the com^^aoi^ QTL>Ni& ^^«?Q^^::a^ 
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of completing hia inspection of the gronnd. They arri»ed nt 
what iraB thought to be a sailable locatitj, and rested ini 
6e1d on the spot. They off-saddled, thinking themselTes ont 
of danger. Suddenly the Zulos appeared in the long gfa^i 
and made a rash towards thcot, firing a Tollej. AU tbe party 
jumped on Ihcir horaes, and galloped off-, but on Captaio 
Caraj turning round at a deep cutting — the very cutting, 
perhaps, the report of which he had gone to verify or to correct 
— it was seen that the Prince wsa not vith them. It is sup- 
posed that hia horse had turned restive, and could not be 
canght, or such a bold and accomplished rider who vraa accus- 
tomed to vault intoaaddlewonld have got away. Tha riderless 
horse appeared — the Zulus were in possession of the cutting, 
and close by was a patch of " mealies," and a kraal with some 
native huts. The troopers who had separated rode off at 
once to the camp, which they reached late, and early in 
morning, General Marshall and his staff, accompanied by 
liienteoant Uolyneux, Surgeon-Major Scott, and Lieutenant 
Bartle Frere, left camp with a strong parly of lancers, 
dragoons, mounted Basut«B, and men of the Native Contin- 
gent, to search for the body of the Prince. After riding aboat 
two hours and a half the body was found in the deep " donga,"' 
or gully, close to the river Ilyotynzi, and not far from a de- 
serted kraal. It had been completely stripped by the Zulus, 
the only thing left being the reliqaairf, ascapulary AgnuiDei, 
or medal of the Yirgin Mary, which he wore around bis neck- 
Probably the Zulus refrained from taking it. in the fear that 
it was a charm. The assegai wounds were eighteen in number, 
five of which were in vita! parts of the body, but the counte- 
nance bore little impress of paio, so that it is conjectured that 
the Prince died almost immediately after receiving his flnt 
wounda. On the other hand, the Prince's orderly, Lomis, 
states that the spot presented every indication of a sei 
struggle, tbe grass being trodden down in many places, and 
stwned with blood, ns if wounded persons had passed OTei 
Aear by lay also the bodies of two troopers, one on the re»^ 
file other to the right, \ioV\\ tQ\e^t4 VvOa ■sim.nia-, while > 
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torn saddle-flap showed how the Prince had failed to mount 
and ride off with the rest. The corpse of the Prince was 
wrapped in a blanket and placed in an ambulance waggon 
drawn by six white horses, and conveyed to the camp, where 
it was received with military honours, and the burial service 
•read over it by the Koman Catholic chaplain to the forces. 

Some means were taken partially to embalm and preserve 
the body from decay, that it might be brought to England by 
H.M.S. Oronies, and laid near the remains of the late 
Emperor in the Chapel at Chislehurst. Early on the morning 
of Thursday, the 10th of July, the vessel reached Spithead. 

The rough coffin in which the remains had been deposited 
was placed in a temporary chapelle ardente built upon the 
deck, and during the voyage Mass had been celebrated daily 
by Father Rooney, Roman Catholic naval chaplain. Soon 
after 7 A.M. H.M.S. Enchantress^ accompanied by Admiral 
Panshawe's yacht, the Fire Queen, and preceded by two steam- 
launches and a large pinnace for the reception of the body, 
iBteamed out of Portsmouth Harbour to where the Orontes lay 
at anchor, and after Prince Murat and French noblemen who 
were in attendance, with Admiral Fanshawe, boarded the 
Orontes, where they were received by Colonel Pemberton, who 
had charge of the body, and Father Rooney, and returned to 
the Enchantress, the transfer of the remains to the last- 
named vessel was at once commenced. The rough clamped 
coffin, denuded of its pall, the floral wreaths, &c., which had 
lain upon it during the voyage, was carried by a party of sea- 
men to the ship's side and lowered into the pinnace by means 
of a sling from the yard. The pall and ornaments were then 
reverently replaced upon it, and the pinnace was towed by 
steam-launches to the Enchantress, and hoisted on board in a 
similar manner, and borne to the deck pavilion, which had 
been draped with black and converted into a temporary 
chapelle ardente, where it was again covered with a splendid 
pall and surrounded by lighted candles. Commander Hills, and 
Prince Murat, and the other French noblemen, following with 
uncovered heads* There was no i€^^<(^\v& ^i^^sx^t^O^x^"^^^^ 
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veitelB wore their eoioiire ^t half-mast, and thf Admimi'B &»g- 
ship fired a Balule of twentj-Uirae gniiH, the unmlwrcorreapoiii- 
iii^ to tlie jears of tbe Prince's age. The ^tclumtreaa stt 
awn; from Spilbead about 9 A^v.., and at ! o'olock reachei 
Waolvricli Arsenal, 

The aubacquent ceremonial, and the aad duties whidi 
ceded it, are thus described by an eje-witneaa in a oon 
jiorarj journiil : — 

" At Woolwich Bome hundreds of tlie Erienda and adherenis 
of the ktc Emperor and a large number of English milltai; 
officers bad nssemblcd, mnuj of whom went on board to y\tm 
the coffin as soon afi tlie vesEel was aloDgaide the pier. After 
this the debarkation took place under the direction of the 
cier^j, among nhom were Dr. Danell, the Aomaa Catholio 
Bishop of Bouthnark, MonaiguoT Goddard, the Abb( 
Frechein, and the Abbe Laine. These formed in procession 
and led tho way to the guard-room in the Areenal, which had 
been draped as a eltapelle ardenle, and the coflin, borne \g 
■ix blue-jackets, was carried wilhiu, while the band of ths 
Royai Artillery played Beethoven 'a Funeral March, foUowot 
by the Dead March in Saul. The next incident was tbe 
visit of the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of Edbbnrgh 
Connaught, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Crown Frinoe tf 
Sweden and Norway, to the mortuary chapel, immedialdj- 
after which the French caatom of identifying the remains <^ 
tbe deceased was proceeded with, in order that his ni 
kin present and the old friends of his family mig-ht be able to-- 
sign the proces verbal to be subsequently drawn up, 
opening the coffin it was found that the operation of embnlsi-. 
ing had not been quite peifeet, and chemicals were add 
but those who went iu recogniied the features perfectly, 
aaw the wouads previoasty described — the wound above tbk 
right eye, the other wounds on the breast, all in fi 
The bands were folded on the breast ; a portrait of the 
peror nr^ a portrait of the Eoipresa were in them. The 
six to identify the corpse were Prince Joachim Murat, FrioeB' 
OhaxiK, Colonel rewbetloD, ^nncQ \iMt^w.u, UUnuDa (f 
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eonidflstial servant), and M. Bx)uher. All were nuek 
affeeted. Prince Charles came out suddenly and abruptly 
into the fresh air ; and Uhlmann, a tall Alsatian with grizzled 
beard, oatne out to faint twiee. The body was subsequently 
shifted from the rough coffin to a leaden shell, which was 
placed in an outer coffin of mahogany covered with violet 
velvet, and in thb were deposited medals indicating the history 
and lineage of the Prince, and the reliquary found around his 
leck when the body was recovered. This coffin was then 
brought out and placed upon a gun-carriage, drawn by eight 
Uaek horses. The military paU, formed by the combination of 
the Union Jack and the French tricolour, was then placed 
over it, And to this the Due de Bassano affixed the insignia of 
the Legion of Honour, and other of the Prinoe's decorations ; 
while on <te muzzle of the gun wreaths of laurel were hung. 
The proeession started for Ghislehurst, headed by the mourn- 
ing coach, containing the clergy, succeeded by the gnn- 
oanriage upon which the coffin lay, and which was followed 
by a large number of mourners, some in ihe seven mourning 
coadies, and the rest on foot ; the entire route, seven miles 
in length, being crowded with spectators. When tlie body 
reached Camden House it was reverently placed in the hall 
which had been appropriately draped and illuminated with 
tall candles, and here the Empress passed nearly the whoie^ 
of Priday night beside the coffin of her only child. 

'' Ettrly on Saturday morning Mass was said before her by 
Mgr. Goddard, who had kept the vigU with Mgr. Las Casas, 
Bishop of Coostantine, and two of the aides-de-camp of the^ 
Prince, and the sorrowing kdy then retired to her room, 
which she did not leave during the day. Soon after ten 
o'clock the Queen and Princess Beatrice arrived from 
Windsor, and were conducted to the chapelle ardenk, whore 
Her Majesty deposited a wreath of gold laurel, and the 
Princess a cross of violet poreelain flowers. The Prince of 
Wales, and other members of the Bjoyal family, with many 
oilier personages of distinction^ and military and political 
ncto fa i l iti es , bolii 3ntah 4uid kx&n^xss^ Vvb^^L \9^ vs^^^^a^'&fev 
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and presentlj Ihe coffin was borne out and placed on Q^gS!^ 
carriage. Tbe united flags of England and Fraoi^e again 
served as n pall, and above this were placed tbe Prince's 
sword, belt, and sabretache, wbile on a cushion were laid tha 
Grand Cross, the plaque, and ribbon o[ tbe Legit 
Uouour. Tbe pall-beorers were the Duke of Connaught, the 
I Duke of Cambridge, the Crown Prince of Sweden and Noi> 
waj, with M. Bouher on the left ; the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Leopold, and the Prince of Wales, with the Duke of 
Bafisano, on the right. Behind the coffin came the Prince's 
favourite horse " Slag." caparisoned in white and stiver, and 
led by Mr. Gamble, the faithful retainer who attended llie 
baptism of the Prince. Then came the English soldiers, 
Lomas and Brown, who served as groom and volet to the 
Prince, and Uhimann, his own bcdj servant. Next to these 
were tbe chief mouniers, Prince Napoleon and his sons. Prince 
Victor and Prince Louis, Prbce Lucien Bonaparte, Prince 
Joachim Murat, Prince Napoleon Charles Bonaparte, and 
Prince Louis Murat, and after them came a host of deputies, 
frieods, and delegations from various parts of France, Mosi 
of tli(; Knglish mourners were in uniform, but the French- 
men were nearly all in ordinary French mourning (evening 
dress), The mass and burial service at St. Mary's Church 
were performed by Dr. Danell, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Southwark, and Mousignor Goddard, and the impcessive 
Bttlure of the ceremony was beigbtened by the booming of 
the minute guns outside. On the next day (Sunday) and 
Monday a great number of persons of allsorts and conditions 
visited St. Mary's Church, Chialeburat, to view tbe coffinand 
its decorations, and a Dumber of fresh Horal souvenirs were 
added to the buge pile which already lay outside the grille of 
the temporary chape). On Monday the procef 'serbai, required 
by French custom for the identiQcation of the body, was 
signed by Dr. Conneau, Dr. Evaus, Prince Murat, and others. 
Dr. Conneau recognised it by a wound on the hip, the result 
ol a fall in childhood, aud Dr. Evans by the condition of the 
tettk, some of wblob te tad BUi5^^''Sa. wM. The 
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Tnras sealed in the presence only of the executors named in 
the will, but before this was done some of the Prince's hair 
was cut off for the Empress. On Tuesday the Due de 
Bassano sent a letter to the papers, expressing the thanks of 
the Empress to the great number of persons representing 
<iill'erent sections of society in Great Britain and Ireland who 
^lad sent letters of condolence to her." 

Several memorials to the late Prince have been proposed to 
to be erected, and a committee, of which the Prince of Wales 
is the leader, at once obtained subscriptions for a marble 
«tatue to be placed in Westminster Abbey. It was at first 
thought that the public sympathy displayed in England might 
be misinterpreted in Prance, but there are evidences that this 
misgiving was unfounded. Though the French journals 
which were most opposed to Imperialism spoke briefly of the 
Prince's death, few of them used any bitter reflections, and 
^ of them referred to the sad event with decent respect to 
the dead and for the mourners. There was no need to mis- 
interpret English sympathy with an exiled lady and her son 
into any political meaning, or to give a spontaneous ex- 
pression of feeling by the English Boyal Family and the 
English nobility any political significance. In England along 
with deep and respectful sorrow for the bereaved mother, and 
with a sentiment of sincere grief for the untimely death of a 
bright, intelligent, and noble youth, whom many English people 
had learnt to love, there is a strong conviction that the 
Imperial cause had already lost its hold of the French nation, 
and could not be sustained even by the son of Napoleon ILI.y 
while a Republican Government, strong because of its Con- 
^titutio;ial moderation, and moderate because of its calni 
acceptance by the country, now affords the best hope for the 
future of France, 
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Home's Life of Napoleon. Ulostrated by Horace Vernet. 

Royal 8vo, is. td. 

Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. By Wm. Hovvitt. 

With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7X. td^ 

Female Sovereigns. By Mrs. Jameson. A New and Beautiful 
Edition, printed by Clay, on toned paper, with a Portrait engraved on Steel 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 54. 

The Queens of Society. By Grace and Philip Whartos. 

With x6 Illustrations by Doylb, &c. Post Svo, cloth, 51. 

The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and Philip 

Whartom. 16 Illustrations. Post Svo, doth, sr. 

Memoirs of Great Commanders. By G. P. R. James. With 

Coloured Plates. Post Svo, sr. 

From Cadet to Colonel. The Record of a Life of Active Service 
in India, Afghanistan, and during the Mutiny. By Sir Thomas Seaton, 
K.C.B. 5*. 

The Life of Cardinal Richelieu. By W. Robson. Crown Svo, 

5X. ; Cheaper Edition, zr. td. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Women. By G. P. R. James. Post 

Svo, 5*. 

Half-Hours with the Best Letter- Writers and Autobio- 
graphers. By Charles Knight. Crown Svo, cloth, ^r . 

Once upon a Time : Glimpses of the ^Past. By Charles 
^ Knight. 55. 

^Bosweirs Life of Dr. Johnson and ^Tour to the Hebrides. 

With many Illustrations. Five Vols., post Svo, cloth, price r%s. 6d. 

BoswelPs Life of Dr. Johnson. Two Vols., cloth gilt, 10s, 
Bosweirs Life of Dr. Johnson. Complete in One Vol., 31. 6d. 

(Routledgis Standard Library. i 

The Life of Joe Grimaldi, the celebrated Clown. Edited by 
Charles Dickens, and Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Crown Svo, 
cloth, price aj. td» ; boards, %s, 

Cumberland Worthies. By H2NRY Lonsdale, Esq., M.D. 

Vol. I. John C. Curwbn and Wm. Blamirb, M.P. 

Vol. 2. Sir Jambs R. G. Graham, Bart., of Netherby. 

Vol. 3. The Howards, Rev. R. Matthews, John Rookk, Captain 

Joseph Huduart. 
VoL 4. Wm. Wordsworth, S. Bi.xittRE,T. Tickbll, J. C. Blamirb, the : 

Loshes, Dr. Adwsow. 
V6L t, G. Graham, F.R.S.,^Biu«lJl^\.'KCKML^'B.»T%sroQ»'twl^O^ , 

aad Ten others 
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Natural History, continued. 

Pigeons. By W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., Assisted by many 
eminent Fanciers. With 27 Coloured Plates, drawn from Life by H akrisom 
Weir, and printed by Lbighton Brothers ; and numerous Woodcuts. Im- 
perial 8vo, half-bound, xo«. ftd. 

The Homing or Carrier Pigeon: Its History, Management, 
and Method of Training. By W. B. Tbgbtmoikr, F.Z.S. zx. boards. 

My Feathered Friends. Containing Anecdotes of Bird Life, 
more especially Eagles, Vultures, Hawks, Magpies, Rooks, Crows, Ravens, 
Parrots, Hummine Birds, Ostriches, &c, &c. By the Rev. J. G. Wooa 
With Illustrations by Uaarison Weir. Cloth gilt, 3«. 6<^. 

British Birds' Eggs and Nests. By the Rev. T. C. Atkinson. 

With Original Illustrations by W. S. Colbmam, printed in Colours. Fcap., 
cloth, gilt edges, price 31. ttU 

The Angler Naturalist. A Popular Hbtory of British Fresh< 
water Fish. By H. Cholmondblby Pennbll. Post 8vo, 5^. 

British Conchology. A Familiar History of the Molluscs of 

the British Isles. By G. B. Sowbrby. With 30 Pages of Coloured Plates, 
embracing 150 subjects. Cloth, 5;. • 

The Calendar of the Months. Giving an Account of the Plants, 
Birds, and Insects that may be expected each Month. With xoo lUuscra* 
tions. Cloth gilt, 3^ . td. \ Cheap Edition, 3«. 

White's Natural History of Selborne. New Edition. Edited 
by Rev. J. G. Wood, with above 200 Illustrations by W. Harvby. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3* . td. 

Dogs and their Ways. Illustrated by numerous Anecdotes 
from Authentic Sources. By the Rev. Charles Williams. With V^y^- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2f . (xi. 

Sagacity of Animals. With 60 Engravings by Harrison Weii. 

Small 4to, 3^. dd. 

The Young Naturalists. By Mrs. Loudon. i6mo, cloth, 

Illustrated, zx. td. 

The Child's First Book of Natural History By Miss Bond 

With zoo Illustrations. i6mo, cloth, \5. 6d. 

The Common Objects of the Country. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. With Illustrations by Coleman, conuinin^ 150 of the •* Object? ' 
beautifully printed in Colours. Cloth, gilt edges, price js, 6d, 

Also a Cheap Edition, price zx., in fancy boards, with Plain Plates. 
Common British Beetles. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With Woodcuts and Twelve pages of Plates of all the Varieties, beautifullf 
printed in Colours by Edmmhb l.vKt*s. Yc^V« ^vo» cloth, gilt edges, prica 

West wood's (Professoi^ 'Bt\X\^"Vi 'BuW^t^v^^ ^'^^>^^vx'\xvsw' 

formations. With numerous \\\u%ua.Uou%.\jeva.u!lv.\V, v:.QVsva^^\s^ ^e^A. 
'mpcrial 8vo, cloth, xa». W, 



